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THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN, 


CHAPTER II, 


Successors to Sigtryg ‘‘of the silken beard” in the kingship of Dublin, —Dermod, son of 
Melnamo, King of Leinster and of Dublin, a.p., 1052.—Alfgar, Earl of Mercia, enabled 
by the men of Dublin to regain his English possessions.—Descent of King Dermod upon 
England, after the battle of Hastings.—Death of Dermod’s son, Murragh, at Dublin.— 
Torlogh O’Brien acknowledged King of Dublin.—Bishops of Dublin consecrated at Can- 
terbury.—Maurkertach O’Brien, King of Dublin. A.p., 1089.—Invasion of Ireland con- 
templated by William Rufus.—Muster at Dublin against Magnus Barefoot, King of 
Norway.—Murragh, King of Leinster, slain in Dublin, a.p., 1120.—Godfrid, Sovereign 
of Man, elected King of Dublin.—Visit of Giovanni Paparon, the Papal Legate.— 
Dublin made an Archbishopric, A.p., 1152.—Lorcan O’Tuahal appointed to the Arch- 
bishopric of Dublin.—Rury O’Conor inaugurated King at Dublin.—Dermod Mac 
Murragh expelled from Ireland.—Arrival of the Anglo Normans.—Mac Murragh and his 
allies obtain possession of Dublin.—The city besieged by Askulf Mac Turkill and the Nor- 
wegians.—Death of the last Norse King of Dublin.—Siege of Dublin by King Rury 
O’Conor.— Assault on the city by Prince Tiarnan O’Ruare.—Visit of Henry 11.—Grant 
of Dublin to the citizens of Bristol.—Traffic in English slaves between Bristol and Ire- 
land.—Commerce of Dublin, and extent of the city when first acquired by the Anglo 
Normans.—Vestiges of the Scandinavian rule in Dublin—Hugh De Lacy, the first Vice- 
roy of Ireland, appointed by the King of England. 


SrieTrre “of the silken beard” was suc- 
ceeded in 1029 in the kingship of Dub- 
lin by his son Aulaf, taken prisoner 
in the ensuing year by a neighbouring 
toparch, Mahon O’Regan, Lord of 
Breagh, who retained him in cap- 
tivity till he exacted a ransom, de- 
tailed as follows by the contemporary 
chronicler—“ Twelve hundred cows, 
seven score British steeds, three score 
ounces of gold, the sword of Carlus, 
the hostages of the Gaels, both of 
Leinster and Ulster, three score 
ounces of silver as his fetter-ounce, 
and four score beeves for word and 
supplication, and four hostages to 
O’ Regan as a security for ce, and 
the full value of the life of the third 
hostage.” 

King Aulaf, slain by the Saxons in 
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1035, while travelling to Rome, was 
succeeded by his son Sigtryg, styled 
Mac Aulaf, who bestowed considera- 
ble endowments upon the Convent of 
the Holy Trinity, subsequently known 
as Christ Church, Dublin. On quit- 
ting his sovereignty for the sea in 
1036, his place was filled by a chief 
named Eachmarcach, or the Horse- 
man. The southern annals record 
that the latter was succeeded in 
1038 by Ivar, and that Hachmarcach 
again became king of the city in 
1046, as successor to Arailt. 

At this period, political refugees 
from England and Wales frequently 
resorted to Dublin to hire ships and 
men. Our native documents specially 
mention that the exiles in Erin were 
placed by the monarch under rules 
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and restrictions similar to those im- 
posed upon the men of Dublin. 

Harold and Leofwin, sons of God- 
win, the powerful Earl of Wessex, 
on being expelled from England, 
were enabled to regain their posses- 
sions in that country with the ship- 
ping and forces supplied them by 
their Irish allies; Donagh, son of 
Brian Borumha, having married 
Harold’s sister, Driella ; Earl God- 
win’s other daughter, Editha, being 
the wife of Edward the Confessor. 

Dermod, King of Leinster and of 
Treland, surnamed from his father 
Mae Melnamo (Jaol-na-m-bo,) or 
the son of the chieftain of the 
sattle-spoils, made in 1052 a descent 
upon the Norse settlements at Dub- 
lin ; after a fierce engagement, ex- 
pelled the governor, ‘Eachmarcach, 
from the Castle, and assumed the 
supreme government of the Scandi- 
navians, whom from this period we 
find frequently noticed as accompany- 
ing him and his allies, the O’Briens, 
in “their expeditions. 

Alfgar, of Leofric, Earl of 

Mercia, the hereditary enemy of the 
house of Godwin, when attainted in 
1055 by the Witena-gemot, fled to 
Ireland, and with an army there 
levied, invaded England, and ob- 
tained a reversal of his outlawry. 
On being again exiled in 1058, Alfgar 
raised a second army, including a 
body of the men of Dublin, with whose 
aid he regained and held his posses- 
sions in England in defiance of the 
king. 

The sword of Carlus, previously 
noticed as one of the heir-looms of 
the Dublin Norsemen, is stated to 
have been obtained in 1058, with 
many other previous articles by King 
Dermod, the son of Melnamo, as a 
compensation for the death of Gall- 
brat O’Carrol, royal heir of Tara, 
for whom he had been security, and 
who was treacherously slain by Conor 
O’Melachlin. 

King Dermod’s son Murchadh or 
Murragh, ancestor of the Mac Mur- 
raghs, Cavanachs, and other powerful 
Leinster clans, levied tribute in 1060 
from the Isle of Man; and Limerick 
was in 1062 sacked by his father, 
who also exacted hostages from the 
chiefs of Munster. The chronicler 
tells that a wedge of gold, weighing 
thirty ounces, was given by Torlogh 
O’Brien and Dermod, King of Dub- 
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linand of Erin, to Aodh O’Conor for 
assisting them upon all occasions, 
they stipulating to aid him in similar 
manner. 

After the triumph of William the 
Conqueror over the English at Has- 
tings, the King of Dublin afforded 
an asylum to Godwin, Edmund, and 
Magnus, sons of Harold, the last 
Saxon monarch of England. To avenge 
their sufferings, King Dermod, son of 
Melnamo, landed witha body of men 
at the mouth of the Avon, assaulted 
Bristol, slew Ednofh, an opponent in 
Somersetshire, and returned to Dub- 
lin in safety, after having ravaged 
Devon and Cornwall. 

The Munster annalists record that, 
in 1070, Torlogh O’Brien repaired to 
Leinster, and brought with him the 
sword of Brian, the ensign or banner 
of the King of England, and other 
precious jewels from Dermod, King 
of Leinster. The death of the latter's 
son Murragh in the same year attri- 
buted to the vengeance of St. Fechin, 
whose shrine he had violated at Fore, 
in Meath, is bewailed as follows by a 
bard of the time, who styles him 
Lord of the Foreigners and of Lein- 
ster, under his father, adding that 
he died at Ath Cliath (Dublin,) on 
Sunday, the festival of Mary, in 
winter : 
king in Ath 
eded till the 


There is grief for a chief 

Which will not be exc« 
judgment day ; 

Empty is the Castle without the descendant 
of Duach, 

Quickly was the 
down. 

Sorrowful is every 

For their chief, 
vailed ; 

Since the body of the king was hidden from 
all, 

Every evil has showered without cessation. 

Many a fervent prayer is offered 

For Murragh, son of Dermod, the 
tuous. 

Every host is in woe for the death of the 
chief, 

Who was wont to conquer in the battle. 

Alas, that he was not immortal! 

Pity that death hath attacked him ; 

Too early hath he taken the colour from his 
cheek. 

Liberal of wealth was the granc 
namo, 

He bestowed steeds, and he 
beeves, 

For the sake of his going to God. 


-Cliath, 
terrible 


vigour of its heroes cut 


party in the castle 
against whom no army pre- 


impe- 


Ison of Mel- 


distributed 


Dermod Mac Melnamo, styled King 
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of Leinster, of the Foreigners of 
Dublin, and of Munster, was defeated 
and beheaded in an engagement with 
the Prince of Meath in 1072. A 
fragment of a Gaelic poem still 
extant laments the fall of Dermod 
“of the laughing teeth, and the 
ruddy aspect—a king who main- 
tained the standard of war; a brave 
chieftain of a strong fortress, with 
whom no hero dared to contend.” 
The death of Dermod, the “ chief 
man in Leinster, a loss greater than 
all others,” is, adds the bard, a ‘ red 
wound through my firm heart; his 
fall has silenced both banquet and 
feast, and until it has been avenged, 
there shall be neither peace nortruce.” 

The Welsh chronicler Caradoc de- 
clares Dermod to have been the best 
and worthiest prince that ever reign- 
ed in Ireland. 

Godfrid Crovan, King of Man and 
the Hebrides, acquired about this 
time considerable power over the 
Norsemen of Dublin ; butimmediately 
after King Dermod’s death, Torlogh 
O’Brien, assuming the supremacy of 
Treland, levied tributes, and exacted 
hostages from Leinster, “ when, says 
the annalist, “ the men of Ath Cliath 
gave him the sovereignty of the 
city.” The southern chroniclers re- 
cord that in 1075, Melachlin, King 
of Tara, Godfrid, son of Ranall, 
King of the Foreigners of Dublin, 
and ‘Donall, King of Ossory, repaired 
to the mansion of Torlogh O’Brien, 
to whom they did homage, giving 
him hostages, and placing their ‘hands 
in his hand, acknowledged him to be 
their sovereign. 

Godfrid Mac Ranall, King of the 
Norsemen of Dublin, was deposed 
and driven beyond the sea in 1075 
by Torlogh O’Brien, who invested his 
own son Murkertach with the sove- 
reignty of the city. The deposed 
King of Dublin is stated to have 
died on the sea, as he was sailing back 
to Erin with a powerful fleet. 

The chiefs of Ulster, Munster, and 
Tara, mustered in 1090 large forces 
at Dublin, the king of which, God- 
frid, surnamed Meranach or the Sea- 
rover, with ninety ships, joined their 
expeditions, but was afterwards de- 
posed by them, and died in 1095 of 
a pestilence which devastated Ire- 
land, and also carried off Donogh 
O’Haingly, Bishop of Dublin, whose 
nephew, Samuel O’Haingly, having 
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been selected by King Murkertach 
and the clergy and people to fill the 
vacant see, was consecrated at Can- 
terbury by Archbishop Anselm. He 
subsequently incurred the censures of 
the latter for having, among other 
irregularities, caused his cross to be 
borne before him, which, wrote 
Anselm, “I forbid for the future, 
because it appertains to none but an 
archbishop, confirmed by the grant 
of the pall from the Roman Pontiff ; 
and it doth not become you to show 
yourself reprehensible tomen by pre- 
suming on such an unusual thing.” 
Griffith ap Conan, Prince of North 
Wales, who sought for a time refuge 
in Ireland from the Normans, was, 
according to the Welsh chronicler, an 
Irishman by his mother, daughter of 
the King of Dublin, and also by his 
grandmother. The same authority 
states that he was born in Ireland, 
and that many worthy things are re- 
corded of him, adding that he brought 
over with him out of that country 
into Wales, divers cunning Irish 
musicians, “ who devised in manner 
all the instrumental music upon the 
harp and crowth that is there used, 
and made laws of minstrelsy to re- 
tain the musicians in due order.” 
Magnus, surnamed Barefoot, King 
of Norway, made a descent in 1101 
on the coast of Dublin, called by 
Scandinavian writers Dyflin urskiri ; 
a the Irish chronicles tell us that 
the “men of Erin assembled at Ath 
Cliath to oppose him and _ the fo- 
reigners of Lochlinn, who had come 
to plunder Erin; but they made 
peace for one year with the men of 
Erin, and King Murkertagh O’Brien 
gave his daughter to Sichraidh, son of 
Magnus, with many jewels and gifts.” 
King Magnus was slain in 1103 by 
the Irish, from whom he attempted 
to levy a cattle-tribute. The Saga, 
after mentioning that he was but 
thirty years of age at his death, tells 
us that he wore a “ helmet on his 
head, a red shield, in which was in- 
laid a gilded lion, and was girt with 
the sword Legbiter, of which the hilt 
was of ivory, and the hand-grip 
wound about with gold thread ; and 
the blade was extremely sharp. In 
his hand he had a short spear, and a 
red silk short cloak over his coat, on 
which, both before and behind, was 
embroidered a lion in yellow ‘silk ; 
and all men acknowledged that they 
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never had seen a brisker, statelier 
man.” 

Murchadh or Murragh, King of 
Leinster, described as a most serene 
prince, faithful to his friends, terrible 
to his foes, generous to strangers, be- 
loved for his piety and justice, was in 
1120, while sitting in the Guildhall 
of Dublin, slain by the citizens, who 
‘“* cast him into a base grave, and in 
further contempt and disrespect of his 
person, they threw a dog upon him, 
and earth upon them both.” 

By permission of this prince, Wil- 
liam Rufus is said to have procured 
from Oxmantown Green, on the nor- 
thern side of Dublin, timber to form 
the frame-work of the roof of West- 
minster Hall, in which, says a writer 
of the seventeenth century, “no Eng- 
lish spider webbeth or breedeth to 
this day.” 

From an anecdote of King Mur- 
ragh, recorded by a Welsh historian, 
we learn that the English occupation 
of Ireland was contemplated more 
than half a century before Henry IT. 
obtained the bull of Adrian IV. au- 
thorizing him to take possession of the 
island. ‘ King William Rufus,” we 
are told, “ when in Wales, standing 
upon some high rock in the farthest 
part of that country, beheld Ireland, 
and said, ‘I will have the ships of 
my kingdom brought hither, where- 
with I will make a bridge to invade 
this land’” Murragh, King of 
Leinster, heard thereof, and after he 
had paused a while, asked of the re- 
porter, “‘ Hath the King of England 
in that his great threatening, inserted 
these words, ‘if it please God’?” 
“No.” “Then,” said he, “seeing 
this king putteth his trust only in 
man, and not in God, I fear not his 
coming.” 

An attempt made by Celsus or Cel- 
lach, Archbishop of Armagh, to as- 
sume ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
Dublin, on the death of Bishop 
Samuel O’Haingly, was resisted by 
the citizens, who elected to the vacant 
see a deacon named Grene, or Gre- 
gory, who, at their request, and with 
permission of King Torlogh O’Conor, 
was consecrated at Canterbury. 

The men of Dublin and Wexford, 
with two hundred ships, in 1137, be- 
sieged Waterford, from which they 
exacted hostages. This and nearly 
all their subsequent expeditions, for 
some years, were made by the men of 
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Dublin under the leading of their 
chief, Dermod Mac Murragh, King 
of Leinster, who, says one of his con- 
temporaries, was a ‘man of tall sta- 
ture and large body, his voice hoarse 
from frequent shouting to his troops, 
a valiant warrior,chosing rather fear 
than love, an oppressor of his sub- 
chiefs, but an advancer of the poor 
and weak ; cruel to his own people, 
hateful to strangers, he would be 
against all men and all men against 
him.” The monastery of All Hal- 
lows, on the site occupied by Trinity 
College, and the nunnery, styled that 
of St. Mary Le Hogges, on the ground 
now covered by College Green, were 
founded and endowed by Dermod 
Mac Murragh. About the period of 
the foundation of the latter, he is re- 
corded to have punished with death 
or blinding seventeen Leinster chiefs, 
who had been inimical to him. 

The practice of blinding political 
enemies prevailed universally in Eng- 
land and on the Continent in the 
twelfth century. Among the more 
violent modes adopted for this pur- 
pose were scooping, burning with an 
iron or hot vinegar, and binding the 
head with a strong cord till the eyes 
burst from their sockets. 

The chieftainship and government 
of Dublin were assumed soon after by 
Oitir, one of the men of the Jnsi Gall 
or Hebrides, who came subsequently 
into the family called by Gaelic writers 
Mace Torcaill, or sons of Turkill, appa- 
rently kinsmen of the valiant Norse 
chief Turkill, who, in 1009, sailed to 
England from the Baltic, with the 
armament, styled from him, “ Tur- 
kill’s host,” at the head of which he 
continued to plunder and massacre 
the Anglo-Saxons, until subsidized 
by their king, Ethelred. 

Ranall, the son of Turkill, styled 
Mor Maor, or Chief Governor of 
Dublin, with other chieftains of Ath 
Cliath, fell in an engagement with the 
men of Meath in 1146, about which 
time the exactions and tyranny of 
Dermod Mac Murragh caused the 
citizens to send for Godfrid, king of 
Man and the Hebrides, upon whom 
they conferred the sovereignty of 
Dublin. 

At the Synod of Kells, in 1152, 
Dublin was advanced to the rank of a 
metropolitical see ; Gregory, its first 
Archbishop, receiving the Pallium 
from the Papal Legate, Cardinal Gio- 
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vanni Paparon, convener of the as- 
sembly, who endeavoured to increase 
the limits of the diocese, which up to 
this time did not extend beyond the 
city walls. The Pallium or Pall, 
granted by the Pope to patriarchs and 
archbishops, was made of white wool, 
in the form of a band, three fingers 
broad, to cover the shoulders, ae 
ndants a span in length, before an 
behind, the ends being ornamented 
with black crosses. Before the receipt 
of this badge, the use of which is of 
extreme antiquity, archbishops were 
not permitted to perform thefunctions 
of their office, nor to have the cross 
borne before them. 
King Torlogh O’Conor, in con- 
inction with Dermod Mac Murragh, 
King of Leinster, in 1152 deposed Tiar- 
nan O’ Ruare, from whom they took his 
territory of Conmaicne, a district com- 
prising the present county of Long- 
ford, and the southern half of the 
county of Leitrim. On this occasion, 
by the complicity of her brother, 
Melachlin, ermod Mac Murragh 
carried off Darforgall, daughter of the 
King of Meath, and the wife of the 
one-eyed Tiarnan O’Ruarc, taking 
with her the cattle and effects which 
she possessed. 

To this abduction have been erroni- 
ously ascribed the expulsion of 
Dermod Mac Murragh from Ireland, 
and the consequent descent of the 
Anglo Normans. Tiarnan O’Ruarc’s 
ancestors had been kings of Con- 
nacht, and on being subjugated by 
the more powerful clan of O’Conor 
became chiefs of Breffny and Con- 
macne, embracing the counties of 
Leitrim, Longford and Cavan. The 
lady Darforgall, or Dervorgilla, was 

ed forty-two at the period of her 
eens and in the succeeding year 
King Torlogh O’Conor compelled Mac 
Murragh, then in his sixty-second 
year, to allow her to return with her 
property to her husband. This prin- 
cess presented to the church of Melli- 
font, on occasion of its consecration in 
1157, furniture for its nine altars, with 
sixty ounces of gold and a golden 
chalice. The Church of the Nuns, at 
Clonmacnois, was completed in 1167 
by Darforgall, who, in her eighty-fifth 
year died at the monastery of Melli- 
font. 

On the death of Torlogh O’Conor, 
his son, Rury or Roderic, became 
King of Connacht, the sovereignty of 








Erin being assumed by Murkertach 
O’Lochlinn, chief of the O’Neils. 

Brodar, son of Turkill, lord of 
Dublin, was slain in 1160 ; and in the 
succeeding yearDermod Mac Murrogh, 
with the men of Leinster, and the 
Norsemen of Dublin, paid homage in 
Westmeath, to Murkertach O’Loch- 
linn, who led an army to besiege the 
city, from the people of which he 
received one hundred and twenty 
ounces of gold, 

Archbishop Gregory, called Grene 
by the Irish, a man of great wisdom, 
skilled in various languages, dying in 
1161, was suceeeded in the see of 
Dublin by Lorcan O’Tuahal, Abbot 
of Glendaloch, son of Murkertach, 
head of the clan of O’Tuahal, styled 
the chief of Leinster in hospitality 
and prowess. This Sept, so named 
from their ancestor Tuahal, son of 
Ugaire, King of Leinster early in the 
tenth century, possessed the territory 
called Ui Muireaigh, comprising the 
southern half of the present county of 
Kildare, extending along the river 
Bara northwards to the hill of Allen, 

Murkertach O’Tuahal, Prince of Ui 
Muireaigh, sent his infant son to be 
baptized by the name of Conor, at 
the shrine of Saint Brigid of Kildare ; 
but while the child was being car- 
ried thither, his attendants were 
stopped by an ancient Seer, who, on 
learning the object of their mission, 
became suddenly inspired and ex- 
claimed in Gaelic verse, “ this infant 
shall yet be great in the land and 
glorious in heaven, and I command 
you to name him Lorcan.” The guar- 
dians, however, objected that they 
could not disobey the commands of 
their prince, but the Seer having assur- 
ed them that he would on the same 
night visit the child’s father to shield 
from them blame, the boy ,was on that 
day baptized Lorcan, a name by which 
many of his ancestors of the royal 
family of Leinster had been called. 

Murkertagh O’Tuahal, fearing the 
vengeance of Dermod, King of Lein- 
ster, whose enmity he had incurred, 
entered, by the advice of his coun- 
sellors, into a treaty of peace with 
him, for the true performance of which 
he gave as a hostage Lorcan, then 
twelve years of age, the youngest of 
hisfour sons. Dermod sent the boy 
in fetters to a sterile and rocky part 
of his territories, where, being badly 
attired, exposed to the bitter north 
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winds and deprived of bread, wine, 
and oil, he began to pine and evince 
symptoms of disease. The Prince 
of Ui Muireaigh on becoming ac- 
quainted with this treatment, seized 
twelve of King Dermod’s soldiers, 
whom he threatened with death unless 
his son were immediately restored to 
him,and inexchange for them received 
Lorcan, sent by the king to the Bishop 
of Glendaloch who cared him affec- 
tionately, ministering to his temporal 
wants, instructing him also in reli- 
gion, and when he had completely 
recovered from the effects of his ~ 
tivity, restored him to his clan, by 
whom he w as received with great joy. 

Murkertach O’Tuahal coming soon 
afterwards, to request the bishop to 
decide by lot which of his sons should 
be dedicated to the service of God, 
Lorean declared that it was unneces- 
sary to have recourse to divination, as 
he desired voluntarily to embrace a 
religious life. The bishop with all 
the by-standers, were, we are told, 
struck with wonder and admiration, 
that a youth of such noble lineage 
should thus renounce for religion all 
his worldly prospects and great inheri- 
tance ; while his father, t taking him by 
his right hand, offered him to God and 
Saint Kevin, the patron of the church. 
Lorcan having become pre-eminent 
for learning and sanctity, was in his 
twenty fifth year appointed to the 
wealthy abbac y of Glendaloch, which 
had always been filled by men of the 
noblest families. The entire of the 
annual revenue of this abbey he dis- 
tributed to the poor during a severe 
famine, after the termination of which, 
he built many churches, expe nding 
also in charity a treasure bequeathed 
him by his father, who died in the year 
1164, and whose daughter Mor or 
Mora was married to King Dermod 
Mae Murragh. 

The see of Glend: iloch, on the death 
of its bishop, was offered to Lore: An, 
but declined by him on the ground 
of his youth; however, on the death 
of Gregory he accepted the Arch- 
bishopric of Dublin, and was conse- 
erated there in the Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, by Gelasius, Archbishop 
of Armagh. 

Archbishop Lorcan is described as a 
man of commanding stature, wearing 
usually, toensure respect from the com- 
mon people, his archiepiscopal costume 
ever the habit of his order, the Canons 
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Regular, beneath which, to mortify 
his flesh, he wore coarse hair garments. 
A prac tiser of g great austerities, he re- 
cited prayers at midnight, disciplined 
his body with scourging thrice daily, 
abstained entirely from flesh meat, 

eating nothing on Fridays but bread 
lasted with ashes, feeding daily in 
his presence from thirty to sixty poor 
people; yet withal so hospitable that 
he frequently entertained the chief citi- 
zers with splendid banquets,at which, 
in a style worthy of a prelate, he re- 
galed them with choice wines and a 
variety of dishes, of which he himself 
only feigned to partake and drank but 
water tinged with wine. 

Certain periods of the year were 
passed by Lorcan in penitential seclu- 
sion in a recess, on an elevated part 
of one of the Glendaloch hills, ‘* where 
the cliff hangs high = steep,” over 
the gloomy- shored lake. To this 
“rocky, wild retreat,” said to have 
been, more than five centuries pre- 
viously, the favorite resort of Saint 
Kevin, by whose hands it was believed 
to have been excavated, ~ only ap- 
proach was by a lad ler, by means of 
which Lorean, while the re, Was sup- 
plic — a week with I yread, water, 
and oil, by his nephew, Thomas, Ab- 
bot of Glendaloch, who on those occa- 
sions was the medium of communica- 
tion between him and his people. 
The archbishop was at this period 
much afflicted by the luxury al vices 
of the inhabitants of Dublin, who he 
predicted would be punished by Pro- 
vidence for persevering in their evil 
courses, This was regarded as a pro- 
phetie anticipation of ‘the Anglo Nor- 
man descent, by those who were igno- 
rant, that the representations of Lor- 
can and two other Irish prelates were 
the causes assigned by Pope Alexan- 
der ITI. for his anxiety to bring Ire- 
land under the power of England. 

Rury O’Conor marched in 1166, at 
the head of an army composed of the 
men of Connacht, Meath, and Teffia, 
to Dublin, where he was inaugurated 
monarch, says the chronicler, with as 
great honor as any king of the Gaels 
ever received. 

On the occasion of his inauguration, 
the Chief,standing on a stone anciently 
appointed for the purpose, swore to 
preserve inviolate the clans’ laws and 
observances as read to him by their 
hereditary Chronicler, after which he 
was handed astraight white wand, in- 
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dicating the expected uprightness of 
his government, and that no stronger 
sceptre would be requisite to rule his 
faithful people. One of the sub-chiefs, 
then, in token of subjection, put his 
sandal on his foot and called aloud his 
surname, which was repeated by the 
clergy according to their dignity, and 
by the other chiefs and freeholders in 
their respective ranks. The ceremony 
was concluded by the Chief turning 
round thrice to denote the vigilance 
which he was to maintain over every 
portion of his territories. 

Having been inaugurated King at 
Dublin, Rury O’Conor levied from the 
men of Erin, 4,000 beeves, which he 
gave as a stipend to the Norsemen of 
that city, whose troops accompanied 
him in exacting hostages from the 
various Leinster chiefs, including Der- 
niod Mac Murragh, who set fire to the 
town of Ferns, “ fearing that the men 
of Connacht would burn his castle and 
his house.” 

After Rury O’Conor had received 
the submission of all the chiefs of 
Munster, his ally Tiarnan O’Ruare led 
anarmy composed of the men of Breff- 
ny, Meath, and Dublin, into Wex- 
ford, banished Dermod Mac Murragh 
beyond the sea, demolished his cas- 
tle at Ferns, and appointed as king in 
his place, a chief named Murragh, 
who gave seventeen hostages to Rury 
O’Conor. An ancient folio compila- 
tion of Gaelic documents, known as 
the “ Book of Leinster,” now in the 
library of Trinity ( ‘ollege, Dublin, 
and believed to have been ‘belonged to 
King Dermod, contains the following £ 
contemporary marginal entry, _appa- 
rently written by one of his imme- 
diate dependants, relative to his ex- 
pulsion. ‘O Virgin, great is the 
deed done in Erin on this day, the 
fifth of the Calends of August (1166). 
Dermod the son of Donagh Mae 
Murragh, King of Leinster and of the 
Norsemen, has been banished over the 
sea by the men of Erin. Alas! alas ! 
O Lord, what shall Ido?” In this 
year many ships from Ireland were 
hired by “Henry IT. to aid in his ex- 
pedition against North Wales, but, 

says the W relsh historian, “ upon the 
sudden he brake up his camp and 
gave both ships and men leave to de- 
part.” 

A thousand horsemen from Dublin 
attended at the convention assembled 
in 1167 by King Rury O’Conor, at 
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Athboy, where so many good enact- 
ments were passed that women, weare 
told, could traverse the island alone 
and unprotected. 

King Dermod, on being expelled 
from Ireland in his seventy-seventh 
year, repaired to Henry II. in Aqui- 
taine, from whom he procured a 
license permitting his Norman, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Welsh subjects to 
aid ‘him j in recovering the kingdom 
of Leinster. On his return with this 
document to England, Dermod there 
met Richard Fitz-Gislebert, Earl of 
Pembroke, stvled “ Strongbow, * s 
surname inherited from his ancestor, 
Richard, the Norman Count of Eu, 
who, at the head of a number of 
Brabancon, Norman, Flemish, and 
English adventurers, had in the time 
of Henry I. conquered the Welsh 
province of Divet or Pembroke. By 
King Dermod’s promise of hisdaughter 
Aoife or Eva in marriage, and the 
succession to the kingdom of Lein- 
ster, Richard Fitz-Gislebert was in- 
duced to undertake the raising and 
conducting to Ireland of a_ body 
of mercenaries to aid him in at- 
tempting to regain his possessions. 
“This Earl Strongbow, ”* says one of 
his contemporaries, ‘‘ was of a ruddy 
complexion, and freckle-faced, his 
eyes grey, his face feminine, his "voice 
small, and his neck contracted, of 
high stature, very liberal, courteous, 
and gentle. What he could not com- 
pass by deed he would win by gentle 
speeches. In time of peace he was 
more ready to yield and obey than to 
rule. Out of the camp he was more 
like a soldier companion than a ruler, 
but in the time of war he carried with 
him the state and countenance of 
valiant captain. Of himself he would 
not adventure anything, but, beingad- 
vised, he refused no undertaking. In 
the fight he was a most assured sign 
to the whole companie either to stand 
valiantly to the fight or for policy 
to retire. In all chances of war he 
was ever one and the same manner 
of man, being neither dismayed with 
adv ersity nor puffed up with pros- 
perity.” 

In Wales, King Dermod engaged 
also in his service, the brothers 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald and Robert Fitz 
Stephen, who, with other adven- 
turers, landed in 1169 near Wexford, 
of which town they obtained posses- 
sion. 
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After Dermod had achieved some 
successes over the men of Ossory, 
Rury O’Conor, O’ Ruarc, O’Melachlin, 
and the men of Dublin, marched 
against him to a place named 
Fidorcha, where, being defeated with 
his Norman allies, he submitted, and 
gave hostages to O’Conor, who pro- 
mised him his sister in marriage on 
his undertaking to dissolve connec- 
tion with the foreigners and to re- 
main obedient to him as his mo- 
narch ; for the fulfilment of which, 
Dermod gave his son Enna as a 
pledge. On this occasion the chroni- 
cles record that Dermod gave 
O’Ruarc, as a compensation for having 
carried off his wife, one hundred 
ounces of gold—an enormous sum 
in those days—the payment of which 
shows that the Norman poet did not 
exaggerate when he styled Mac Mur- 
ragh “le riche reis’—the rich King 
of the plenteous Leinster. On the 
arrival at Wexford of Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald with two vessels freighted 
with men and arms, Mac Murragh 
marched to besiege Dublin, the citi- 
zens of which had incurred his 
enmity on several occasion: since 


they had treacherously slain, and 
buried with a dog, his grandfather 


Murragh, King of Leinster. Mau- 
rice Fitz-Gerald, “with all the force 
and company of the Englishmen, 
accompanied and attended Mac Mur- 
rough, who was his guide, and con- 
ducted him into Dublin. As soon 
as they were entered within the 
borders and confines of the terri- 
tories of Dublin, they forthwith 
burned, spoiled, and wasted the same, 
and the whole country thereto adjoin- 
ing. The citizens of Dublin seeing 
and considering the same, began to 
quail, and their hearts fainted, and do 
seek and entreat for peace; and, 
having obtained the same, did swear 
fealty and gave in hostages for the 
true and firm keeping of the same.” 
After the sack of Waterford in 1170, 
and the marriage of Eva to Richard 
Fitz-Gislebert, Dermod and his allies 
marched against Dublin, for the de- 
fence of which King Rury O’Conor 
had assembled an army at Clon- 
dalkin. All the direct roads to Dub- 
lin having been rendered impassable, 
Dermod marched to the city by the 
mountains of Glendaloch, Milun de 
Cogan and Donall Cavanach leading 
the first division, composed of seven 
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hundred English, a further English 
force of eight hundred being under 
the command of Reymund “‘LeGros,” 
while Dermod and Strongbow, with 
four thousand men and a large body 
of auxiliaries, brought up the rear. 

On St. Matthew’s festival, the 
twenty-first of September, 1170, these 
forces encamped at a short distance 
from Dublin ; and, according to our 
native accounts, there was a chal- 
lenge of battle between them and the 
army under Rury O’Conor for the 
space of three days, until lightning 
burned Ath Cliath. 

The governor of Dublin at this 
period was Askulf Mac Turkill, to 
whom King Dermod sent Morice 
Regan to demand the surrender of the 
town and thirty hostages as guaran- 
tees of its future obedience. The 
citizens deputed their Archbishop, 
Lorcan, to treat with the besiegers ; 
but, some differences arising relative 
to the selection of the hostages, Mac 
Turkill informed Dermod that his 
demands should be complied with on 
the following day. 

On finding the people of Dublin 
violating their engagements by treat- 
ing with Mac Murragh, King Rury 
O’Conor and his allies marched away 
with the troops, which, for the de- 
fence of the city, they had mustered 
at Clondalkin. 

Dublin being thus left without any 
defence but its own garrison, Milun 
De Cogan, and Meiler Fitz-Henri, 
who had encamped close to the walls, 
taking advantage of the truce, 
treacherously entered the city with 
their men at arms, and slaying all 
their surprised opponents, took pos- 
session of the Castle or citadel, slaugh- 
tering the occupants in the midst of 
their own fortress. 

The governor, Askulf Mac Turkill, 
and some of the chief citizens fled in 
_ with their most precious jewels 
and effects to the Northern Islands, 
and the Norman chronicler records 
that his countrymen found in the 
city great stores of wealth and 
treasure, with abundant supplies of 
arms, food, and provender. 

This sacking of Dublin is regarded 
by native writers as a judgment of 
Providence upon its inhabitants for 
ae See their compact with 
King Rury O’Conor and the men of 
Erin ; while a religious author of the 
same age tells us that the crimes of 
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the citizens drew down divine ven- 
geance upon them in this form. Du- 
ring the carnage, Archbishop Lor- 
can displayed great fortitude, en- 
deavouring to save the lives of the 
citizens, snatching from the mur- 
derers’ hands the still warm bodies of 
the slain, interring them with the 
rites of Christian sepulture, and 
labouring to assuage the grief of the 
survivors ; but, we are told, that he 
was most deeply affected in beholding 
numbers sulledivesed itated by this 
calamity from the height of opulence 
to depths of the most abject poverty 
and ruin. 

Two strange occurrences, regarded 
as miracles by some, took place on 
the day of the capture of the city. 
The chief citizens, when about to fly 
to the Islands, desired to carry with 
them from the Convent of the Holy 
Trinity a crucifix held in high venera- 
tion, which, however, on this occasion 
was said to have becomeso firmly fixed 
in its place that it was found impossi- 
bletoremove it. The second miracle oc- 
curred in the case of a certain archer, 
who, after plundering theArchbishop’s 
residence came to offer before the cru- 
cifix a penny, which flew back to him 
immediately and only remained where 
it was placed as an offering, after 
he had restored the goods stolen b 
him from the prelate. King Bamel, 
with Strongbow and his Norman com- 
panions, remained for some days in 
Dublin “ about settling or setting the 
same in good order ;” which, on their 
departure, they committed to the 
custody of Milun De Cogan. Arch- 
bishop Lorcan had, we are told, retain- 
ed with much difficulty the clergy of 
the city in their respective places, 
and also after considerable exertions, 
recovered the books and ornaments 
which had been plundered from his 
church by the Anglo-Normans. 

The death of Dermod, who, until 
the last year of his life, continued 
vigorously to oppose his enemiesinthe 
tield, is recorded as follows by one of 
our native annalists :—‘“ Dermod Mac 
Murragh, King of Leinster, by whom 
a trembling sod was made of all 
Erin—after having brought over the 
Saxons, after having done extensive 
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injuries to the Gaels, after plundering 
and burning many churches,as Kells, 
Clonard, &c., died before the end of a 
year after this plundering, of an in- 
sufferable and unknown disease ; for 
he became putrid while living, 
through the miracle of God, Colum 
Cille and Finnen, and the other 
saints of Erin, whose churches he had 

rofaned and burned some time 

efore ; and he died at Ferns with- 
out making a will, without penance, 
without the body of Christ, without 
unction, as his evil deeds deserved.” 

The chroniclers of his own clan, 
however, state that Dermod, surnam- 
ed Na-n-gall, or the alley of the stran- 
gers, died after the “ victory of unction 
and penance ;” and the author of the 
Norman lay, after mentioning the 
burial at Ferns of this “ gracious 
king,” adds an aspiration, praying 
God to have mercy on his soul. 

On Dermod’s death, Strongbow, 
husband of Eva his only legitimate 
surviving child, inherited, according 
to the Norman law, the kingdom of 
Leinster, which, by the ancient Irish 
custom of tanistry should pass to the 
next qualified male chief of the clan. 

About Pentecost, in the same year, 
1171, Askulf Mac Turkill, anxious to 
recover the city of which he had 
been treacherously dispossessed by 
the Anglo-Normans, arrived with a 
fleet of sixty ships at Dublin, and 
east anchor in the Liffey. 

At this juncture, Prince Gillamo- 
cholmog,* who possessed extensive 
territories adjacent to Dublin, owning 
also portion of the city, came to 
counsel with Milun De Cogan, who, 
having hostages from him as pledges 
of his loyalty, is represented by the 
Norman Romaun to have addressed 
him as follows :—“ Listen, sire, for a 
little while. Your hostages I shall 
deliver safe and sound to you, pro- 
vided you perform my behest, which 
is, that you aid neither party, but 
stand with your forces aloof where 
you can witness plainly this engage- 
ment, and if God permits us to con- 
quor, you shall aid us; but, if we 
should prove recreant, join you the 
enemy against us.” Gillamocholmog 
having pledged himself to perform 


* An account of this clan and of Mac Gillamocholmog’s street in the ancient town, will be 


found in the History of the City of Dublin, by J. T. Gilbert, vol. 1, page 230, 


McGlashan, 1854, 
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this compact, marshalled his men 
outside the city, at the village called 
“Le Hogges,” the present College 
Green, whence he could witness the 
attack. In their accounts of this 
and other contemporary transactions, 
foreign writers, with the object of 
magnifying the achievements of their 
countrymen, labour to conceal that 
the successes romantically ascribed 
to the chivalric heroism of a few 
Norman knights, were, in truth, 
mainly attributable to the vast aids 
which Dermod, King of Leinster, re- 
ceived from large numbers of his 
own people, who, actuated by va- 
rious motives, confederated with him 
against his political adversaries. 
Tohan, an Orkney Dane, called “ Le 
Deve,” or the Wild, commanded 
Askulf’s forces, which were composed 
of Norwegians, together with men 
from Man and the Hebrides, all, 
after the Danish fashion, clad in 
mail, some with long breast-plates, 
others having plates of metal sewn 
together, and bearing round red 
shields mounted with iron. These 
troops landed at the Steine, as the 
low ground on the south bank of the 
Liffey from the present College 
Green to Ringsend was anciently 
called ; having been marshalled in 
battle array, they marched forward 
through the ‘village, on the site of 
which Dame-street stands, and as- 
saulted the portal styled “St. Mary’s 
Gate,” in the city wall, on the ac- 
clivity now called Cork Hill. 

Milun De Cogan, governor of Dub- 
lin, sallied against them with a party 
of armed horsemen, archers, and foot 
soldiers, but was repulsed with great 
loss ; and while the assailants were 
about to enter the city, driving the 
soldiers from the walls and _ battle- 
ments, Richard De Cogan, who had 
issued privately with a troop of 
horse from the “ Pole-gate,” at the 
end of Werburgh-street, attacked a de- 
tachment of Askulf’s forces, which had 
been left at some distance, shouting 
to his companions “ Féréz, chevalers 
vaillant!”—Strike, gallant knights ! 
On hearing the great shouts and 
eries from the distant detachment 
and their assailants, Iohan drew his 
forces from the walls; and, while 
marching to their aid, was fallen upon 
in the rere by Milun De Cogan ; who, 
at the head of his soldiers, again 
issued from the city, shouting in his 
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native Norman tongue—‘ Féréz, 

baruns alosez ! Féréz, vassals, has- 

tivement ! N’ esparinez icel gent !”— 

Strike, gallant barons. Strike boldly, 
vassals ; ; Spare not this people! 

Prince Gillamocholmog, adds the 
lay, on perceiving the discomfiture 
of the troops of Askulf and Iohan, 
advanced, crying loudly to his men 
— Now, vassals, let us at once go 
forward to the aid of Richard and 
Milun ;” upon which the Irish of his 
company, with their javelins and 
darts, slew all before them, until the 
adjacent woods, fields, and plains, 
were covered with dead bodies. Some 
of the Norwegians fied to the hills 
or escaped across the plains ; whilst 
large numbers of them, slain in at- 
tempting to reach their ships, were 
flung into the water by their pur- 
suers, who are said on this occasion 
to have seized much gold, silver, and 
other treasure. Iohan, ‘ the wild,” 
also fell, after having slain many as- 
sailants and exhibited his great 
strength by cutting off, with a single 
blow of his axe, the leg of a soldier 
cased in complete armour. 

Askulf, described as an old, bald- 
headed man, was seized while upon 
the strand seeking his ships, and car- 
ried captive into the Castle of Dublin, 
of which he had lately been governor. 
There, in the presence of Milun de 
Cogan, he declared that he had come 
on this occasion with a small number 
of men, being but the commencement 
only of his efforts; adding that if he 
survived, he wouldreturn with a much 
larger force to regain the city. In 
consequence of these threats he was 
beheaded by order of Milun de Cogan, 
and with his death terminated the line 
of Norse rulers of Dublin. 

In the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy are preserved what appear 
to be the remains of sonie of the 
swords and javelins used in this en- 
gagement, which were found about 
forty years ago, in excavating the 
southern side of College-Green. One 
of the swords discovered on this occa- 
sion, had a golden hilt, which is said 
to have been sold for seventy pounds. 

In 1171, the city of Dublin was be- 
sieged by Rury O’Conor, Tiarnan 
O’Ruare, and Murragh O’Carrol, 
in conjunction with a body of mer- 
cenaries from Man and the Orkney 
Islands, who arrived in the Liffey 
with thirty ships. There were, say the 
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annals, conflicts and skirmishes be- 
tween the besiegers and the besieged, 
for the space of a fortnight. The town, 
however, does not appear to have 
been closely invested, as it was en- 
tered by some of the numerous Irish 
allies of the Anglo-Normans, among 
whom was a body of natives un- 
der King Dermod’s illegitimate son, 
Donall Cavanach, who brought news 
that Robert Fitz-Stephen, with his 
wife, children, and but a small force, 
was besieged at Carrick, and likely 
to fall into the power of the enemy if 
not immediately relievedfrom Dublin, 
the only quarter to which he could 
look for aid. Moved by this intelli- 
gence, coupled with the scarcity of 
provisions in the city, Richard Fitz- 
Gislebert summoned all the principal 
Anglo-Normans in Dublin to decide 
upon the course to be pursued in the 
present extremity. Amongst those 
who attended this council were Robert 
De Quenci, Gualtier De Ridelisford, 
Meille Fitz-Henri, Milis Fitz-David, 
Morice De Prendergast, Milun De Co- 
gan, Richard De Marreis,and Gualtier 
Bluet. When they had assembled, 
the Earl Strongbow is said to have 
addressed them as follows :—‘ Seig- 
nurs, seeing that we are closely be- 
leagured by the enemy, and that, 
after another fortnight, we shall have 
but little left to eat—for the measure 
of corn is now selling in the city fora 
silver mark, and the measure of barley 
cannot be had for less than half a 
mark—lI propose to despatch an en- 
voy to the King of Ireland, offering 
to become his vassal, and to hold 
Leinster from him ; therefore, seig- 
nurs, with your approval, I shall send 
the Archbishop to King Rury, offer- 
ing to do homage to him.” <Arch- 
bishop Lorcan and Morice De Pren- 
dergast were consequently delegated 
with this proposal to Rury O’Conor, 
who replied that he could _ per- 
mit the Earl Richard to retain only 
Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford, 
adding that if these terms were not 
accepted he should on the following 
day assault the city. The envoys 
having returned to Dublin, coming 
before the council, proclaimed aloud 
King Rury’s reply, on hearing which, 
Morice Fitz-Gerald, anxious to fly to 
the relief of his brother Fitz-Stephen, 
proposed that as all prospects of ob- 
taining provisions, either by sea or 
land, were cut off, they should, before 
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being reduced by faminé, attack the 
enemy, relying that their own su- 
periority in weapons and equipments 
would counterbalance the numbers of 
their badly-armed besiegers. This 
course wasalso advocated by Reymund 
“le gros,” who suggested to attack, 
in the first instance, King Rury 
O’Conor, adding, that if they succeeded 
against him, little difficulty might be 
anticipated in routing his allies. The 
remainder of the council coinciding in 
this view, Milun De Cogan offered to 
lead the van, saying, “* Barons, give 
me at once a troop of men at arms, 
and in the name of the powerful God, 
I will forthwith sally out at their 
head.” 

About nine in the morning, leaving 
but a small garrison in Dublin, the 
army, composed of cavalry, men at 
arms, archers, and armed citizens, all 
fully equipped, marched for Finglas 
in three detachments, under Strong- 
bow, Reymund “ le gros,” and Milun 
De Cogan, accompanied by Donal Ca- 
vanach and two other Irish chiefs, 
with large bodies of native soldiery. 
On arriving near the camp, finding 
that the troops at that hour were not 
in array, and that the king and many 
others were bathing, Milun De Co- 
gan suddenly assaulted their tents, 
erying to his companions, ‘‘ Féréz, al 
nun de la croiz; féréz, baruns, ne 
targez mie, al nun Jhesu le fiz Marie ; 
féréz, chevalers gentils, sur vos mor- 
tels enemis !”—Strike, in the name of 
the cross; strike, barons, delay not, 
in the name of Jesus the son of Mary ; 
fall, gentle knights, upon your mortal 
enemies! This sudden attack being 
followed up by Strongbow, Meiller 
Fitz-Henri and Reymund “le gros,” 
the latter, says the Norman lay, con- 
tinually calling upon his patron saint 
David, they finally succeeded in 
breaking up the camp, and carried 
thence to Dublin provisions, wheat, 
flour, and bacon, sufficient to victual 
the city for a year. 

Strongbow, on the next day, 
marched to aid Robert Fitz-Stephen 
at Carrick, and soon after crossed to 
England to make his peace with King 
Henry II., leaving the city of Dublin 
in the custody of Milun De Cogan. 

On the calends of the following 
September, Tiarnan O’Ruare, with 
the troops of Breffny, Donal O’Me- 
lachlin, King of West Meath, and 
Markertach O’Carrol, with the men 
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of Oriel, made a hosting to “ banish 
the knights out of Dublin.” The 
Anglo-Normans having marched to 
meet them at Kilmainham, were there 
defeated in an engagement, and pur- 
sued by the Irish into the town. 
O’Ruare, adds the annalist, and a 
great number of the chiefs, halted on 
the plains in view, on observing 
which, the Anglo-Normans sallied 
from the town and defeated him and 
his nobles. The Irish who had pre- 
viously entered Dublin, witnessing 
Tiarnan’s discomfiture, took to flight, 
and many of them, including O’ Ruare’s 
son, a youth of great promise, were 
slain by the Anglo- Normans. 

The swords ‘dug up some years 
since at Kilmainham, and now pre- 
served in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, appear to be the re- 
mains of the weapons used in this 
engagement between O’Ruare and the 
garrison of Dublin. 

Richard Fitz-Gislebert, after some 
difficulty, effected, through the in- 
fluence of Hervé De Montmorenci, a 
reconciliation with Henry II., to 
whom he renewed his oath of alle- 
giance, surrendering to him the city 
of Dublin with its adjacent cantreds, 
and all the forts and maritime towns 
over which he had acquired power, 
agreeing also to hold the residue of 
his newly acquired lands from the 
king and his heirs. 

On the calends of November, 1171, 
Henry sailed from Wales, and arrived 
at Waterford with four hundred large 
ships, carrying an immense body of 
soldiery, for the arms, provisions, and 
supplies of which he had proclaimed 
“‘scutage” throughout his dominions, 
which obliged every man holding in 
capite under the crown by military 
service to join the expedition or make 
an equivalent payment for absence. 

From Waterford, Henry passed to 
Lismore and Cashel, and returning to 
Waterford, marched thence through 
Ossory to Dublin, where many Irish 
chiefs, followmg the example of their 
clergy, acknow ledged his supremacy, 
supported by the Papal bull, and 

iting his representations that he 
had come among them rather as a 
redresser of grievances than an in- 
vader. King Rury O’Conor, how- 
ever, and the O’Neills of Ulster, 
remained in their own territories, 
refusing to admit the claim of any 
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foreign potentate to dominion over 
their possessions. 

On part of the ground now occupied 
by the southern side of Dame-street, 
Dublin, Henry caused to be erected a 
large hall, constructed of timber, in 
a style of art peculiar to the Irish of 
the time, in which, at Christmas, se- 
veral native chiefs were entertained 
by him with all the luxury for which 
theNormans were remarkable. Among 
theforeign dishes said to have been used 
on this occasion, for the first time in 
Ireland, special notice ismade of cranes’ 
flesh, which, from the era of William 
the Conqueror, continued for many 
centuries to be esteemed by the Nor- 
man lords of England, as equalling the 
pheasant in delicacy. 

Archbishop Lorcan and the other 
Irish prelates, held in March, 1172, a 
synod at Cashel, in which they for- 
mally recognized the right of Henry 
II. to the crown of Ireland. The 
Primate Giolla Iosa, or Gelasius, 
Archbishop of Armagh, then in his 
eighty-fifth year, being unable to at- 
tend this synod, ‘subsequently gave in 
his adhesion to ‘Henry II., whom he 
visited at Dublin, bringing with him 
a white cow, the milk of which 
formed his sole diet. 

While at Dublin, King Henry 
granted a charter in the following 
terms, transferring the city of Dublin 
to the people of Bristol, to whom he 
was indebted for the support which 
they gave to his mother, the Empress 
Matilda, in her contest ‘for the crown 
of England with Stephen of Blois :— 

° Henry, King of England, Duke of 
Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl 
of Anjou, to all archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, barons, justiciaries, vis- 
counts, ministers, and to all his loyal 
subjects, French, English, and Irish, 
—greeting. Know that I have given, 
granted, and confirmed by this pre- 
sent charter to my men of Bristol, 
my city of Duvelin to be inhabited by 
them. Wherefore I desire and strictly 
command that they shall inhabit and 
hold it from me and my heirs, well 
and in peace, quietly, wholly, entirely, 
and honourably, with all the liberties 
and free customs which the men of 
Bristol have at Bristol and through- 
out the entire of my land. Given at 
Duvelin. Witnesses: Guillaume De 
Braosa, Reginald De Curtenai, Hu- 
gues De Gundville, Guillaume Fitz- 
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Aldelm, Randulf De Glandville, Hu- 
gues De Creissi, Reginald De Pavilli.” 

About this period, and prior to the 
arrival of the Anglo-Normans, there 
appears to have been almost daily 
commercial intercourse between Ire- 
land and Bristol. Harold, when ex- 
iled from Edward’s court, sailed to 
Ireland from Bristol, whither Dermod 
Mac Murragh repaired when expelled 
from his kingdom. Bristol was also 
the great market whence the Irish 
were supplied with Anglo-Saxon 
slaves. An English writer, of the 
eleventh century, tells us that it was 
pitiful to behold whole troopsof young 
Anglo-Saxons of both sexes, collected 
from all parts of England, bound with 
cords, and exposed for sale in the 
public market-place at Bristol, whence 
they were shipped as articles of mer- 
chandize to Ireland. Among the sti- 
pends payable at this time by the 
various Irish toparchs to their chiefs, 
we find frequently enumerated Eng- 
lish slaves, styled, ‘‘ Foreigners igno- 
rant of the Gaelic tongue,” “ costly 
bondsmen imported over the bristling 
surface of the ocean,” and “handsome 
female slaves brought across the green 
sea.” 

This traffic being supposed by the 
Trish to have been one of the crimes 
to punish which God had sent a 
scourge upon them in the Anglo 
Normans, a synod held at Armagh in 
1169 decreed that all the English 
thoughout the island, who were in a 
state of slavery, should be restored to 
their former freedom: for, says the 
English historian, the people of Eng- 
land, “ while yet their kingdom was 
in a state of security, were accus- 
tomed, through a common vice of the 
nation, to expose their children for 
sale, and even before they were 
pressed by want or distress, to sell 
their own offspring and kinsmen to 
the Irish.” 

Yielding to the incessant appeals of 
Wolstan, Bishop of Worcester, the 
merchants of Bristol decided on 
abandoning the slave trade, and pu- 
nished, with blinding, one of their 
guild, who, tempted by gain, violated 
this : agreement. 

The traffic in human beings was sub- 
sequently resumed by the Bristol mer- 
chants, who, until checked by Judge 
Jeffreys, in the reign of James IL., 
carried on a lucrative trade in export- 
ing English men and women for sale 
a3 slaves to the American plantations. 


The Castle of Dublin. 


The city of Dublin, when conferred 
by Henr ry Fitz-Empress upon the 
people of Bristol, was of considerable 
extent and importance. Before the 
arrival of the Anglo Normans, the 
chief buildings within its strongly- 
fortified and moated walls were a 
a Castle or a citadel, a Guildhall or 
public meeting place, the convent of 
the Holy Trinity, an archiepiscopal 
residence, and seven churches. Out- 
side the walls were the churches of 
St. Kevin, St. Brigid and St. Patrick, 
and the extensive religious establish- 
ments of the Nuns of St. Mary Le 
Hogges, and the Priory of All Hal- 
lows or All Saints. 

A structure, subsequently known as 
the “‘ Old Bridge,” connected the city 
with the northern bank of the Liffey, 
on which, before the ninth century, a 
church, dedicated to the Irish Saint 
Michen, had been erected ; and at a 
later period the natives founded in 
the same locality the important mo- 
nastery, styled St. Mary’s Abbey. 
This northern part of Dublin is gene- 
rally called in old documents Villa 
( )stmannorum, or Vicus Estmannorum 
—the Ostmans’ town, subsequently 
corrupted into the name of Oxman- 
town. 

A Norman document ascribed to 
the eleventh century, styles Dublin a 
right noble city (“‘nobilissimacivitas”), 
and an English writer of the succeed- 
ing century affirms its trade and ship- 
ping to have been so extensive in his 
time that it might be justly regarded 
as rivalling London in commerce. 

In addition to an extensive trade 
with England, Dublin, before the 
Anglo-Norman descent, carried on a 
considerable traffic in the exportation 
of peltry and other native products to 
the Continent, whence wines were im- 
ported back in such large quantities, 
that, according to an English writer 
of the time, they were as ‘plentiful i in 
Ireland as in any _ vine-growing 
country 

These extern statements are con- 
firmed by ournative Gaelic documents, 
which, in particularizing the tributes 
paid by the men of Leinster to their 
kings, mention “gold and riches 
brought across the sea,” “ foreign 
shields,” and “French steeds with 
their trappings.” 

Previously tothecoming of the Anglo 
Normans, Dublinappears to have been 
inhabited by a mixed — composed 
of Irish, with French, English and 
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Norse settlers ; the latter had gradu- 
ally become so identified with the 
natives, that an Irish Annalist of 
the tenth century styles them the 
Gall-Gaedhil or Norse Gaels of Ath 
Cliath. 

The history of the Norse settlers in 
Dublin, who, although so long the 
dominant party in the city, left behind 
them neither monuments or docu- 
ments, would have passed into obli- 
vion but for the Irish Chroniclers, and 
the fortuitous discoveries of specimens 
of their coins with obscure inscrip- 
tions. 

The only traces extant in the six- 
teenth century of the Norse settle- 
ment in Dublin were the then ruinous 
church of the Norwegian King Olaf, 
the Saint, and the remains, on the 
southern side of Dame-street, of the 
Theng-mote, or place where the Scan- 
dinavians held their “Things” or 
public meetings in the open air. The 
name of Ostmantown, applied to the 
northern portion of the city, from 
which the eldest son of the Earl of 
Rosse receives the title of Lord 
Oxmantown, is the sole local vestige 
of the Norsemen of Dublin which has 
survived to our time. 

The winter passed by King Henry 
at Dublin is said to have been the 
most severe and tempestuous known 
for a long period. The want of sup- 
plies from the interior rendered pro- 
visions in Leinster exceedingly scarce, 
frem which, and the change of cli- 
mate, large numbers of the foreign 
soldiers suffered. The stormy wee ther 
so impeded shipping that scarcely a 
vessel arrived in Ireland during the 
entire winter, thus depriving Henry 
of the news which he anxiously ex- 
pected, relative to the position which 
the Court of Rome would assume with 
reference to his complicity in the 
murder of Thomas a Beckett. 

A change of wind, after Mid- 
Lent, brought vessels from Aquitaine 
and England, with intelligence that 
the king’s sons were plotting against 
him, that the Cardinals Albert and 
Theodin, delegated by the Pope 
to investigate the circumstances at- 
tending Becket’s death, had arrived in 
Normandy, and would place the entire 
of Henry’s dominions under an in- 
terdict if he did not immediately 
appear before them. 

Henry, who was at Dublin on the 
arrival of this intelligence, imme- 
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diately summoned his barons, among 
whom he portioned out all Ireland, 
provided they could conquer and 
hold it. Having committed Dublin, 
with its Castle and donjon, to Hugh 
De Laci, Fitz-Stephen, and Morice 
Fitz-Gerald, he marched to Wexford, 
and sailed thence to Wales, on Easter 
Monday. 

Hugh De Laci, to whom He ury, 
when ‘departing . committed the Cas- 
tle and city of Dublin, is generally 
assumed to have been the first Viceroy 
of Ireland appointed by a king of 
England. “If,” says one of his 
contemporaries, “you will know 
what manner of man Hugh De Laci 
was, you shall understand his com- 
plexi m was dark, his eyes black 
and deep, his nose flat, and the right 
side of his face, from the chin up- 
wards, was unsightly from having 
been burned by an accidental fire ; 
his neck was contracted, his body 
hairy and sinewy, his stature small, 
and his frame deformed. He was a 
man of firm and unchangeable mind, 
tempered with the sobriety charac- 
teristic of his French parentage. In 
his private affairs he was very careful, 
and most vigilant in matters pertain- 
ing to his government or the public 
weal. Although well versed in mar- 
tial affairs, he was not a successful 
leader, and many of his expeditions 
were unfortunate. After the death 
of his wife, he became somewhat loose 
of life. He was very covetous of gold, 
and unblushingly sought distinctions 
and advancement for himself.” 

Soon after the king’s departure, De 
Laci, to whom Henry had granted all 
Meath, appointed a conference at the 
Hill of Ward with Tiarnan O’Ruare, 
the powerful Chief of Breffny, to which 
both parties came attended with 
armed men; and altercations arising, 
a conflict ensued, in which the inter- 
preter was killed by axe blow aimed 
at De Laci, who, in his hasty flight, 
fell twice to the ground, but was pro- 
tected by his companions. Tiarnan 
O’Ruare, while mounting his steed, 
was slain bya spear-thrust. His de- 
capitated body, having been conveyed 
to Dublin, was gibbetted with the 
feet upwards, on the northern side of 
the city, and his head was impaled 
over the gate of the Castle, which, 
adds the native chronicler, was a 
“lamentable spectacle of deep grief 
and woe to the Gaels.” 


(To be continued in alternate numbers.) 








I, 


Tue snow falls out of doors; but 
here, within my mistress’s room, the 
air is warm and pleasant, and the 
bright fire-light falls cheerfully and 
sunnily upon me, All the winter I 
have stood looking into the fire’s face, 
and leading—though not of my own 
will—an idle life; for my mistress’s 
a touch my notes seldom now, 
and her voice for many months has 
never joined with mine. It was dif- 
ferent once. 

Strange it is how things change 
amongst these human beings! What 
joys and sorrows they go through,— 
now they are born,and marry, anddie 
—how they laugh and weep—and 
how in the end they all pass away 
like shadows. I have seen a little of 
their life, and it seems to mea strange 
tangled skein—a strange medley too 
of changing colors—not unlike the 
wild mingled hues of my mistress’s 


perplexed embroidery. 
hen I was born, five years ago, 
and placed in Mr. Broadwood’s 


showroom, I guessed little enough of 
the kind of world that I had entered. 
Even for six months after my birth, 
while I lived in a constant state of 

tty excitement concerning my 
uture fate, I saw and knew all but 
nothing. I heard, indeed, many 
things that I did not understand— 
talk that had ohly a vague meaning 
for me; but my knowledge of life— 
my real acquaintance with it—only 
began when those six months were 
ended. It began at last thus. 

One rainy morning, I was bought 
by a gentleman, and ordered to be 
sent home. The same afternoon I 
reached my new abode, and was 
installed in a large, richly furnished 
room. I soon discovered that I was 
a birthday gift from my purchaser to 
his oy daughter : I found too that 
not To the day to be made 
notable by my arrival, but that it was 
to be celebrated also by the giving of 
a t entertainment at night. 

at entertainment I remember 
well. Even yet I recollect, as a thing 
I scareely h to see again, its 
splendour and its brilliancy. How 
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like a fairy scene it seemed to me, 
with its gleaming, dancing lights, 
with its wonderful gossamer-dressed 
figures, with its music and flowers, 
with its smiles and laughter. I have 
grown somewhat wiser in the ways 
of this strange world since then, and, 
looking back now upon that night, I 
can imagine that all hearts were not 
as light as they outwardly appeared 
to be—that some of the smiles had 
sadness under them, and some of the 

leasant words were false and hollow ; 

ut I had no suspicions of such 
things then. I never thought of 
doubting what I saw, or dreaming 
that things were other than they 
seemed, T looked upon that bright 
seene in perfect faith and joy: it was 
all solid and real to me. 

It was my first sight of the world 
~-and even before this one night was 
ended, the history, of all whose 
future scenes I was a witness, began 
to unfold itself before me. 

I did but little work throughout 
the evening, for, as I found was the 
habit, there was a hired band which 
performed all the dance music that 
was required. I did not, however, 
stand absolutely idle, for at one 
period of the evening a few ladies in 
succession sang before me, and after 
they had performed, my young 
mistress also came, and trilled out a 
merry little song. 

My mistress was young, and fair, 
and timid—a little delicate thing, 
with the brightest curling golden 
hair that I ever saw upon a woman: 
She had a pair of soft, blue, long- 
lashed eyes, and a bright quick 
eolor that came and went. She was 
dressed to-night in gauzy white, with 
some blue flowers in her hair, and the 
— curls around her neck, and on 

er shoulders. 

She sang, I say, but when she had 
finished the song, she did not rise like 
the others, for some one close to her 
asked her to sing again. The voice 
came from behind her, and I saw the 
speaker for the first time—a tall man, 
as dark as she was fair, as proud- 
looking as she was timid and gentle, 

* Do not rise yet, Miss Ashford,” 
he said, “you must give us more than 
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this one song,” and he looked into her 
blue eyes as she timidly raised them. 

“But every one is so busy with 
dancing to-night,” she said. 

“ Not every one.” 

He bent towards her, and she 
smiled and blushed as he spoke. 

“T will sing again if you wish it,” 
she said. “ What shall I sing ?” 

He chose her song, and stood by 
her while she sang it. He talked to 
her, too, again when she had ended it, 
nor moved from his position, until at 
length another gentleman came up to 
her and addressed her with a quick, 
familiar— 

“Amy, I want a partner-—come 


“— ” 
en with a laugh her dark com- 
panion suddenly offered her his arm. 
“T was engaged to Mr. Linton 
before, Charley,” she eagerly explained 
—and, as the new comer retreated, 
with his composed smile, Mr, Linton 
led her away. 
She danced this dance with him, 
and more than this one. Again, and 
in throughout the evening, I saw 
him with her: she was on his arm 
too, when they went down to supper 
—timid and quiet, yet always with 
something in her face when he was 
with her, that it never wore with any 
one but him. I wondered; there 
were many others there whom J would 
rather have seen talking to or dancing 
with her, and yet she seemed to think 
of none of them what she thought of 
Mr. Linton. Before the evenin 
came to an end, a hundred things had 
put it into my head that Ais presence 
made the happiness of it all to her. 
They danced till the morning light 
began to shine through the closed 
curtains. It was broad day before 
the rooms were finally cleared, and 
my mistress’s face looked pale, I 
thought, when they drew up the 
blinds, and let the white morning in. 
I had heard before to-day of i 


and lovers; I had not been altogether 
clear about what either the one or 
the other meant, but I opus 
that I had seen something of both 


to-night. I suspected, but was not 
absolutely sure: therefore, on the 
following day and days, I kept my 
eyes alert, for I desired exceedingly 
to know what kind of thing this was, 
in whose name and for whose sake, I 
had vaguely heard, some of the 
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wildest deeds this strange world 


does are committed. 

I watched, and discovered various 

things. I discovered that my mistress 

for Mr. Linton above all things 
on earth—that he never came but she 
trembled with joy—that he never 
spoke to her but she flushed with 
happiness —that she was like a 
stringed instrument in his hands, 
echoing in her heart each word he 
said—taking the color of all her 
moods from him—silent when he 
was silent, gay when he was gay, 
sorrowful and grave when he was 
cold and proud. 

I learnt this soon—it was all easily 
read. But of him I discovered less. 
I only knew that he sought her 
constantly. Fortherest, her presence 
never agitated him, his dark face 
never changed its color when she 
spoke, her words were never echoed 
and lingered over: his wooing was, I 
think, without the slightest doubt 
or fear of what its end would be. 
Neither did J doubt, yet I watched 
curiously. 

When the crisis came at length, it 
happened thus. 

t was a June day, and Mr. Linton 
had dined with us. It was evening, 
and he and my mistress and her 
father were in the drawing-room 
alone. Mr. Ashford and he had 
been talking for a long while together ; 
and ae i while they talked, my 
mistress stolen away and come 
to me. 

For a little while she played alone, 
and then Mr. Linton left her father 
and followed her. I do not know 
that he cared much for music—I 
think he did not, for he often let my 
mistress play without taking notice of 
her—but to-night he came. She 
looked round as she heard his step. 

“‘ Oh, have I interrupted you?” she 
cried quickly. 

He said— 

“No, go on. Play what you 
played just now again. It sounded 
pretty.” 

‘ Yes,” she said, “it was a little 
song of Beethoven’s,” and she repeated 
it as he sat down beside her. 

I remember even already, before 
the hour became memorable, thinkin, 
that this evening my mistress looked 
more than commonly beautiful. Her 
white dress came to her throat, and 
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she had no decoration about her but 
one crimson rose fastened at her 
waist, and the abiding ornament of 
her golden hair. It was all round 
her neck now, not yellow only, but 
burning, for the low, even red sunlight 
was shining over it. 

As she played, Mr. Linton sat and 
looked at her. He did not watch 
her fingers, or, I think, listen to the 
music, but he gazed long and stead- 
ily at her face and figure as she 
sat — criticisingly at first, then 
admiringly, and then with a look 
deeper and warmer than admiration. 
I saw it, and felt that I had not 
seen its like on him before. My 
mistress saw it too. While he still 
wore it, her playing ended, and she 
turned to him. 

She understood in a moment what 
with me had only beena dim suspicion. 
She had scarcely looked at him when 
her color sprang up like a frightened 
child’s—there came a fluttering move- 
ment—a nervous effort even to rise, 
until he said one word—“ Amy !”— 
and then she sat motionless. 

“ Stay with me,” he whispered, 
“now and for ever—my darling !— 
my love !” 

Her wild eyes met his look again, 
but she never spoke a word; there 
was only for a moment a kind of 
broken sob, as he took her in his 
arms. 

There she lay—happy and at rest 
—but as I looked on her I scarcely 
know what feeling it was that made 
my thoughts ly follow the ex- 
tinguished sunbeams, that had taken 
away their golden burnish from her 
hair, 

They were en only for two 
months before their marriage, but 
even these two months—happy as she 
always said she was—brought changes 
on my mistress. She grew so grave 
and anxious that I sometimes thought 
the weeks might have been years 
falling on her head. At thefoundation 
of all her love for Mr. Linton, there 
lay an insurmountable fear, which 
made her dread of offending him, or 
of falling short of what he expected 
her to be, a painful thing tosee. And 

et she always said that she was 
appy beyond all that she had ever 
deserved. 

They were married on a day in 
August. They had what they calla 
fashionable wedding, and the scene 
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was a very pretty one when the draw- 
ing-room, r they had come from 
church, was filled with its gay guests ; 
et to me it was not like that first 
right gathering. The laughter and 
the smiles to-day had lost a portion 
of their light. 

It was afternoon when she went 
away. The guests had gone down 
stairs to breakfast, and into the empty 
drawing-room my mistress came in 
her travelling dress, and stood for a 
few moments looking round it. I 
watched her till she went. My own 
removal was close at hand. I knew 
that I should never see her in that 
room again. 


Il, 


My mistress and her husband went 
abroad, and I had been for two 
months in my new abode—a ve 
spacious handsome house—before 
saw them again. It was almost winter 
when they at last came back—a wet 
evening of a cold November. 

Through the open drawing-room 
doors I heard the sounds that betoken- 
ed their arrival, before I saw them- 
selves ; amongst thesesounds, I caught 
Mr. Linton’s voice. 

‘* Make haste, Amy—do not let us 
stay here, for heaven’s sake ;” he was 
saying. “Come up stairs. What a 
blast is blowing from that open door !” 

Their steps were on the staircase, 
and in a minute more they both had 
entered the room; Mr. Linton first, 
my mistress a step behind him. He 
walked straight to the fire, and 
angrily addressed a servant who was 
stirring it. 

“ What are you doing? The room 
is as cold as ice. Could you not have 
seen to this fire before ?” 

‘* Tt has been burning all day, Sir,” 
the man said, sulkily. 

“ All day! It would not feel like 
this if it had. Upon my word,” he 
exclaimed, shivering, “the room is 
like an ice house !” 

‘The night is so cold—but it will 
feel more comfortable presently,” my 
mistress said, cheerfully. “It is not 
easy with only fires to heat such a 
large room well.” 

“We must see to-morrow about 
some other means of managing it 
then,” he said, hastily. “But don’t 
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stand talking about it now, Amy ; 
et your bonnet off, and let us have 
nner.” 

They dined, and then returned to 
the wing-room together. Mr. 
Linton wheeled a large chair as soon 
as he entered, to the front of the fire, 
and took possession of it ; my mistress 
rang for coffee, and then tried to talk, 
but Mr. Linton yawned and scarcely 
answered her. She was silent the 
moment she perceived he was dis- 
inclined to speak, and stole quietly 
about the room until the coffee came ; 
then, pouring out a cup, she took it 
to him, and knelt at his side, holding 
the saucer while he drank. 

“You had better go, dear—don’t 
let me keep you from yours,” he said 
carelessly, when she prepared to stay ; 
but when she told him she liked it, 
the service was accepted without 
another word. 

“ Abominable trash English coffee 
is,” he said when the cup was emptied. 
* There—go and take your own.” 

He leant back in his luxurious 
chair, and in five minutes he had 
begun to doze. Not another word 
was spoken between them. My mis- 
tress crept softly about, as if she was 
moving in a sick room: presently, 
taking up a book, she stole to a chair 
near Mr. Linton’s,and sat down with 
her face tome. Isaw that face fully 
then for the first time. 

I think it is less than the truth to 
say that she looked as if years rather 
than months had over her. 
She was very beautiful still—possibly 
more beautiful than she had ever 
been—but all look of girlishness was 
gone from her for ever. Such an 
anxious, wistful look had come to her 
eyes, such strange thin lines were 

inning to form about her lips. 
To-night, too, she looked so pale and 
tired, and all her hair—her rich 
iden curls—were gathered from her 
ace. I saw the change in her far 
more clearly now than I had done at 
first, while she had talked to Mr. 
Linton: it all came strangely out 
when the face was in re It was 
almost as if a mask had fallen from it. 

She never read a word. She sat 
for a whole hour with the book — 
her knees and never opened it. She 
sat, looking sometimes into the fire— 
oftener into her husband’s face. At 
the hour’s close a clock over the man- 
tle-piece struck, and the weary look 
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fled from her face, for Mr. Linton 
started and awoke. 

‘* What time is that?” he exclaimed. 
‘Eleven? Oh, Amy, you should be 
in bed. I dare say you are wretch- 
edly tired.” 

** You are tired, too,” she said. 

“T? Oh, I am as tired as a dog,” 
and he yawned prodigiously, “ I 
wish you had akenel me before. 
What have you been doing? Read- 
ing ?’—he gave a short laugh. “ You 
are very studious, Amy !” 

**T only had the book in my hand,” 
she said. 

‘Well, put it away, and go to bed 
now. I will follow you immediately. 
How wretchedly cold it is ;” and he 
poked the fire into a blaze, and bent 
over it. 

She lighted her candle, but she did 
not go at once. She stood a moment 
looking wistfully towards him ; then, 
with her timid color rising, she went 
to his chair again, and stooping down, 
stole her arms round his neck. 

“T am glad we are at home, 
Sherard,” she whispered. 

The tears were in her eyes as he 
turned round to her. He saw them, 
and looked softened. He took her 
by the hands and drew her towards 
him ; he kissed her, and said kindly, 

“*T ought to have given you a better 
welcome, Amy; but I am sure you 
know how glad I am to have you 
here. You do not think me unkind 
for not having said so ?” 

“ Oh no, no,” she whispered. 

He put his arm round her, and 
kissed her more than once before he 
let. her go. He called her his “ dar- 
ling.” It was the first caressing 
word, I remember, that he had said to 
her all the evening. 

Mr. Linton was richand idle. He 
had been born in India, and had been 
in the army, as I heard, in that 
country, until a year ago, when, the 
death of his father having brought 
him into a large fortune, he had 
thrown up his commission and re- 
turned to England. But I do not 
think he much liked the change when 
he had made it, for while I knew 
him he was always grumbling at 
English manners and habits ; and he 
must in truth have found time hang 
heavy on his hands, for he had no 
maou employments here to occupy 

im 


How he did pass most of his time 
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I never clearly knew, While he was 
wooing my mistress I had seen him 
often content to lie for hours in the 
hottest sunshine, holding her hand, 
and scarcely ever speaking to her; 
but after he returned from the conti- 
nent there was no hot sunshine to bask 
in, and little caressing—in any position 
—of my mistress’s hands. His re- 
sources, therefore, whatever they 
were, he found thenceforward out of 
the house. 

Before they had been at home more 
than a month, he had fallen into the 
habit of passing almost every evening 
until very late at night, away from 
my mistress. Where he went I did 
not know, nor did she ever ask him. 
Sadly and uncomplainingly,nightafter 
night, she sat alone. From the ser- 
vants I occasionally heard hints which 
I in no way understood—that he 
played and lost money. My own 
experience only told me that he came 
home at every hour of the night, and 
often in a furious temper. 

I suppose that no one who had 
waihal things from the first would 
be surprised to find that Mr. Linton’s 
affection for my mistress did not last 
long. He soon tired of her. She 
knew this herself as well as any one, 
and almost before she had entered 
her house her heart had begun to 
break. 

The winter passed, and in the 
spring, upon a day that I well re- 
member, I for the first time saw a 
face that soon mixed itself familiarly 
with my mistress’s history. 

She had been out one morning, and 
coming on her return into the draw- 
ing-room, I perceived a very unusual 
brightness in her look. Mr, Linton 
was in the room. 

“Oh! Sherard,” she exclaimed at 
once, “I am so glad you are at home : 
I have something to tell you. Ihave 
had such a surprise !” she cried. 

“ Indeed.” 

His tone was cold enough to have 
chilled her, but she would not notice 
it. Still cheerfully she went on— 

“T have just seen some one at 
Papa’s whom I scarcely thought I 
ever should see again—a cousin 
mine—an old playmate. Sherard, 
who do you think it was?” 

‘How can I possibly tell ?” he said 
impatiently. 

he laughed out merrily, 
“ Ah, but that is the wonderful 
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part of it,” she exclaimed. “It is 
somebody you know—somebody you 
used to know well in India. You 
cannot guess, Sherard? It is Henry 
Vaughan !|” 

“What, Vaughan from Calcutta ? 
—Vaughan of the 4th?” he cried. 

I do not think that Mr. Linton 
cared much in general for his friends 
—I had seen small signs of such 
affection in him hitherto—but either 
the surprise of finding that this one 
was related to his wife, or the thought 
of seeing an old Indian comrade 

in, for the moment roused and 
pleased him. He went out at once 
to seek him, and within an hour he 
brought him to the house. Captain 
Vaughan dined andspent thatevening 
with us. 

It was spring time, I said. The 
preteen first spring flowers, as 

have heard—were beginning to come 
out, and a glass of them, I remember, 
freshly gathered, stood this day on 
one of the drawing-room tables. My 
memory fails me sometimes in trying 
to count by days and weeks,—but 
long before the primroses had ceased 
to blossom that year, I recollect that 
Captain Vaughan was daily at our 
house. 

I liked him, and for a long time I 
was glad he came. He was lively, 
and he cheered my mistress: it was 
a kind of brightness for her in each 
day to see his pleasant handsome face, 
and hear his kind voice. I saw too 
that he was very fond of her, and I 
did not like him the less for that. 

It was more cheerful through this 
spring than the winter had been— 
and yet presently, out of the very 
midst of this relief, slowly and 
gradually, there arose some mystery 
that I did not understand. It wasa 
thing that crept over us like a 
shadow: what it was—what the 
change it wrought meant I did not 
know: what even the explanation 
that I at length heard signified, I 
did not clearly understand: I only 
heard the servants whisper that Mr. 
Linton was growing jealous of my 
mistress, 

It was full summer—a July morn- 
ing. Mr. Linton was from home, and 
my mistress and her cousin were 
together in the ie He 
had been with her at the opera the 

ight before, and he had come, he 
said, only for five minutes to ask how 
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she was; but, as usual, the five 
minutes soon lengthened out. He 
was fond of music, and they stood 
together that morning before me 
turning over the music that they had 
heard last night—it was an opera 
that they called “ Fidelio”—and my 
mistress, every now and then, at his 
uest sang little snatches from the 

different airs to recal them to him. 
At last they came upon one which he 

rsuaded her to sing throughout. 
She sat down to do it, and he drew a 
seat beside her. 

He sat looking in her face the 
whole time she sang. His eyes never 
left her. He looked at her as Mr, 
Linton had done the night when she 
promised to marry him. 

Her song was ended. Before she 
turned to him, his face had regained 
its customary look, and in his usual 
voice he spoke at once—though 
what he said had little reference to 
her singing. 

“How long it is ago,” he exclaimed, 
“since we were playmates together, 
Amy !” 

“What made you think of that 
just now ?” she asked. 

He laughed lightly. 

“You think I ought rather to have 
been listening to your song? Well, 
so I ought, Amy—and so I was, ina 
way —only my actual thoughts had 
travelled into old times. Do you 
remember a particular day that I 
was thinking of, when they nearly 
cheated us out of an afternoon 
together, because you had not known 
some lesson, and they wanted to shut 
you up alone ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, smiling,—“ and 
how you came and helped me, and 
the lesson got said. Harry, you 
used to help me very often with those 
lessons long ago. I missed you so 
when you went. I used fairly to sit 
down sometimes and cry about you.” 

“ Did you, Amy ?” 

“ Amy,” he said again after a 
pause, “I often think that those 
— when we were children together 

ave been the happiest of our lives 
—at least they have been of mine. 
No happiness has come to me since 
but it has been mixed with clouds 
and disappointments, and shortcom- 
i ” 


She was pale— always very pale 
now, but while he spoke a flush of 
color came upon her cheek. For a 
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few moments she made no reply 
She turned her head away a little, 
she put up her hand and shaded her 
eyes before she answered him. 

“There were clouds and disap- 

intments then, too,” she said in a 
ow voice at last. “It is only we 
who in looking back half forget them. 
They were lighter than the clouds of 
after life perhaps, but if they were” 
—her voice grew suddenly clear— 
“oh Henry, the happiness was lighter 
too "” 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said, 
slowly. ‘ You have had more cause 
for happiness in later years than I 
have had.” 

He watched her as he spoke. I 
watched her too. I do not know if 
he saw the tears that were visible to 
me, starting to her shaded eyes. If 
he did it was not love, but selfishness 
and cruelty, that made him speak 
again. 

“T sometimes can scarcely think 
that nine years have passed awa 
since we were children,” he said. 
“ At times—though God knows the 
change is great enough !—when I 
talk to you I can almost forget that 
I have been away at all—I can 
almost delude myself with the belief 
that every thing remains as it was 
once, with only a few years added 
to our ages.” 

She raised her head. I saw her 
face, with a startled look upon it— 
half of uneasiness, half of pain. His 
tone changed suddenly. 

“What has set me thinking of 
these old times to-day ?” he exclaimed. 

“Your singing must have done it, 


Amy.” 

She tried to smile. 

“There was little in the song to 
recal them,” she said. 

“Then it must have been something 
in your look while you sang. Do 
you know, Amy, there come at times 
across your face such strange flitting 
likenesses of your former self that 
they often startle me.” 

She raised her wan face to him, 
reproachfully—almost sternly. 

“You think I am so changed then ?” 
she said. 

“T do,” he answered slowly. 

He looked at her, and her eyes 
sank. They sank and almost closed, 
I saw her quivering lip as her face 
stooped. She did not meply to him. 

“You are changed,” he went on, 
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after a moment’s pause, “ but it 
would have been madness to have 
—— that you should not be. 
After nine years you could not look 
the same laughing child that I left 
ou. It is natural that you should 
changed. It is natural that that 
deeper happiness you spoke of should 
have set some mark upon you— 
should have brought—not sadness, 
but perhaps a sweet, gentle gravity 
with it—as it has.” 

As it had !—yes, as it had— 
witnessed by that one mute look of 
anguish—by that passionate burst of 
tears ! 

I do not know what he had 
expected, but not that wild weeping, 
for at the sight of it he started up 
with a look of consternation. 

“ Amy,” he cried, “‘ what have I 
done? Good God, what is it?—what 
have I done? Oh, do not cry so !— 
~~ will break my heart! Amy, 
tush !—oh, hush, my darling—for 
God’s sake !” 

He bent over her with every sign 
of keen emotion; he caught and 
grasped her hands in his; while she 
sat, still too wildly weeping to be 
conscious, I think, of what he did, he 

assionately raised and pressed those 
1ands upon his lips. 

But in the very moment when he 
was thus in the act of kissing them, 


ae so that he was almost 
kneeling her—before them both 
there s Mr. Linton. Stood— 


drawn to his full height—a figure 
almost majestic in its burning, fire- 
eyed hatred, in its deadly motionless 
calmness, in its crushing unutterable 
scorn. 

There was no syllable spoken by 
any of them.  Livid to the lips, 
Captain Vaughan started from my 
mistress’s side: then there was a 
pause and perfect silence for several 
moments. When it ended it was Mr. 
Linton who had broken it. With 
fearful calmness he addressed my 
mistress. 

“They told me that you were 
alone.” 

She opened her lips and tried to 

ak. Twice she tried and failed— 
the words would not come. The 
third time, when she did speak, she 
could faintly utter no more than 
this— 
~ “T did not hear you return.” 

* T suppose not !” he answered. 
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The color rose to her white 
cheek. Captain Vaughan’s eyes too 
flashed ; his Up quivered—he made 
a step forward. Before he could 
speak or advance further my mistress 
had risen up. She went to him and 
put out her hand. 

“ Henry, go now,” she said. 

He hesitated, but I think her face 
spoke a command that he did not 
dare to disobey. There was amoment’s 
pause, a moment’s reading of her 
or look—and then he went. 

e had wrung her hand: to Mr. 
Linton, as he passed him, he spoke. 

“You know where to find me,” he 
said in a low voice—but Mr. Linton 
neither answered nor moved. 

The door closed behind him. There 
was no pause then. All white like a 
statue—such terror and such agony 
in her eyes as I never had seen 
marked before upon a woman face— 
with one broken sob my mistress 
came and threw herself upon her 
husband’s neck. 

“What have I done?” broke wildly 
from her. ‘‘Sherard, what have I 
done ?” 

He took her—the slightest, frailest 
thing I ever saw—and flung her from 
him, drowning the helpless cry that 
burst from her in a laugh of derision, 
that might have come from a devil 
out of hell. With his bitter scoffing 
voice— 

‘* What have you done ?” he cried. 
“What ! you mean to feign uncon- 
sciousness ? You fool! can you 
concoct no story ?—make out no 
varnished lie? Come—are you struck 
dumb, you miserable actress ?” 

I think she almost was. She was 
standing wild-eyed—cowering before 
him ; as his voice ceased, her white 
lips could but let fall one piteous 
Cc — 

“Have mercy on me !” 

With fury burning in his eye he 
turned upon her. 

“Mercy !” he shouted. “ What 
mercy have you had on me? Fool! 
do you think I have been blind ? 
Have you gone your miserable course, 
dreaming that = eye was never 
upon you? Have I not seen? Have 
I never watched you when you have 
sat listening to him—when you have 
sat drinking in his words—when you 
have sat, knowing his accursed eyes 
were on you ?”— 

The wild anguish of her heart leapt 
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out in a great cry; but it silenced 
him not for a second. 

“Had I seen no other sight, do 
= think I did not see him now ? 

as that deception ? Was that delu- 
sion—that he was kneeling there— 
that he had his lips upon you—that 

ou were receiving his embrace ? 
oman ! keep silence, I say !” 

For she had stretched her arms 
out to him, breaking out into the 
passionate wail of her great misery. 

“Help me !—oh help me, my God!” 
she cried, “ What shall I say ?— 
what shall I say? Sherard, have 
mercy !”—she clasped her hands 
wildly to her brow. “Oh, give me 
time—help me—I cannot think !” 
she cried. 

He broke into a wild, fierce laugh. 

* You cannot think !—no, it will 
need more calmness to frame an 
ae ! Defer it—you are wise! 
—but I tell you, you will be wiser 
still,” and harder and sterner rose 
his cruel voice—“ never to attempt 
it! And listen to this: I warn you! 
I have borne what you have done 
till now—but I will bear no more! 
‘You go on at your peril! Before my 
name shall be dishonoured by the 
open history of your shame”—the 
agonized cry that burst from her 
drowned his voice only for an instant 
—T will crush you both beneath 
my feet! Woman, let me go!” he 
cried. 

There burst over the room a long 
wild wail—the sobbing of a hopeless 
and ionate despair. With the 
cry she fell down at his feet, and he 
broke from her, and left her lying 
there. 

How long she lay I do not know : 
the time seemed long to me, but I 
was chill with terror and could not 
rightly count it. I thought until 
she stirred that he had killed her ; 
and I could but stand and gaze, 
frozen with fear. But she was not 
dead—although her face—all wild 
and tearless—blank and white— 
looked, when at last she raised it, 
like no portion of a living thing. 

She rose and went. She stood for 
a few moments gazing round her till 
her memory came; and when it 
came she broke into low wild sobbing, 
—and, moaning at each breath wit 
the most pitiful sound I think I ever 
heard, she went away. I heard her 
go up stairs; and all day I listened 
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for her step again—but it came no 
more, 


Ill, 


Ir was the morning of another day, 
and I had been alone for almost four 
and twenty hours, But my solitude 
at length this morning was broken, 
about mid-day; broken too in a man- 
ner that surprised me, for the person 
who entered the room was neither 
Mr. Linton nor my mistress, but 
Captain Vaughan. 

e came into the room alone with 
an agitated excited look, and began 
restlessly to pace the floor. In about 
a minute the door was again opened, 
but the person who came in was only 
a servant, with this message—that 
my mistress was too unwell to leave 
her room. 

Captain Vaughan stood staring at 
the man as he spoke with a strange 
blank look upon his face: then sud- 
denly— 

“Wait !—you must go back to her!” 
he exclaimed, and he went hurried- 
ly to my mistress’s desk and wrote. 
What he said was only a few words. 
He fastened his note, and gave it to 
the servant,—and then again, with 
the same appearance of agitation, he 
resumed his walk. 

Ten minutes passed. Then at last 
a step came slowly down the stairs : 
again the door was opened, and I saw 
my mistress, Captain Vaughan spran 
towards her, but before he reachec 
her, and before he spoke I heard her 
hollow voice. 

* Are you mad that you come here 
again ?” she said. 

He stood before her, wildly gazing 
at her livid and colorless face. 

“ Amy, is this my doing?” was the 
bitter cry that burst from him. 

She took no heed of it. In silence 
she went a few steps feebly forward, 
and sank upon achair. Then, with 
a strange cold painful calmness, she 
began again to speak. 

‘Tell me what you want. What 
did you mean by the words you 
wrote? You dare not! You bo 
not!” she cried, breaking into sudden 
agitation. 

He had flung himself upon hisknees 
beside her chair, 

“ No—no—no !” he impetuously 
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exclaimed—“I will do nothing—I 
will injure you no more. I only 
wanted to see you—to see you once— 
once again! No—no!” he cried pas- 
sionately, as she tried to rise, “ do 
not leave me !—you shall not leave 
me! Stay with me for the one five 
minutes that I ask. Amy, stay !—or 
the first time that I see him the 
demon will rise up in my heart !” 

She turned her wan face upon him: 
hollow and stern came her toneless 
voice. 

“ What right have you to seek my 
husband’s life?” she said. ‘ Is it he 


who has wronged you 7—Or is it you 
who have brought this misery upon 


“God help me, it is I!” he cried. 
“T have broken your heart—you, who 
are my soul’s idol !—you whom I have 
worshipped !”— 

Her voice leapt up and stopped 
him. Ringing with scorn—as she 
burst from him, and stood erect, her 
cheek and eye on fire—it came. 

“Am I so fallen,” she cried, “ that 
you dare to say to me what no woman 
ought to hear? And is this love /— 
to insult me—to heap shame and 
sorrow on me—to rob me of the little 
all I had on earth,—and not even 
then to leave me !—Oh who will help 
me?!—Who will helpme?” she sudden- 
ly called out wildly. “ My God, 
what shall I do?” 

She sank upon her chair, her 
momentary strength departed, her 
face hidden by her clasped hands. 
There was a long pause then; broken 
at last by one bitter groan. 

It came from him. She heard it, 
and looked up,—and even at that 
moment his sorrow touched her. She 
went to him and laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

“I spoke harshly,” she said in a 
low voice ; “I think I spoke unjustly 
just now. If I did, forgive me— 
but I cannot quite remember—I feel 
so ill. I think we have both been 
wrong, Henry : let us forgive each 
other.” 

She touched his hand with hers. 
Shame on him! that even then he 
would make no effort at self-restraint. 
He took her hand and caught it to 
his lips, and kissed it passionately. 

“You have no pity !” she said 
bitterly, and she tore it from him. 

“ Amy,” he cried, “‘ forgive me !” 

Once more her steruness melted. 
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She clasped her hands in passionate 
entreaty to him. 

“Oh Henry, have merey—go from 
me!” she cried. “It is so little to 
ask—and it is the last thing I shall 
ever ask from you—and my heart is 
breaking !” she cried. 

The silence closed upon her words, 
but only for a moment, 

“T willgo!” he hoarsely whispered. 
“Do not curse me, Amy! God bless 
you !—God bless you !” 

Once more he took her hand and 
wrung it. He did not trust himself 
to look in her face again. “I have 
broken my own heart too!” he 
groaned ; and he turned away, and 
rushed from the room, 

She never looked after him, or 
spoke again, She sank into a chair 
and moved no more. She sat there, 
with her hands fallen together on her 
knees, with her eyes open, but not look- 
ing as if they saw—with no sign of life 
about her. She sat thus until once 
more the room door was opened, 
and Mr. Linton came in, and came 
towards her. Then she rose. 

With a look upon his face whose 
deadly hatred made her lips gasp as 
she saw it, and her arms extend ina 
wild mute attitude of deprecation, he 
advanced to her—dumb as herself— 
till he stood still before her, Then 
he spoke. 

“Captain Vaughan has been here,” 
he said. 

She was shaking all over: she tried 
to answer him and could not. His 
eyes flashed fire. 

** Do you deny it?” he cried. 

She feebly whispered—* No.” 

* And you saw him }” 

“ Yes.” 

“You saw him !”—he spoke closely 
through his set teeth.— Knowing 
what I told you yesterday—remem- 
bering how I warned you !” 

It was not his words—it was his 
look—hisaccent—that made hershriek 
aloud. She cowered back from him 
—she hid her face. 

“ T could not help it !—oh, I could 
not help it!” she cried. “ He 
threatened me—he made me come, 
There was something that he came to 
say—I do not know—I think he told 
it to me—but—I cannot remember 
it !—I cannot remember it!” she 
moaned pitifully. 

* You fool !” he cried, “ do you 
mean to try that child’s play again? 
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Did I not warn you yesterday ?—And 
you have despised that warning!” he 
shouted ; “ but I tell you now it shall 
be fulfilled ! I tell you now”—and 
with the shriek of a demon he stamp- 
ed and ground his foot into the floor 
— that I will crush you and him 
beneath my feet! Do you hear me ?” 
He seized oo by the arm and shook 
her— I will crush you and him into 
the dust under my heel—and may 
my curse go down with you to hell !” 

I heard a cry whose like never 
smote my ear before or since, and, 
wild-eyed, transformed into something 
that I did not know, my mistress 
flung herself on Mr. Linton’s breast. 

One instant I heard her voice— 
high—shrill on the air— 

‘* My brain is on fire !” she shrieked. 
“ Save me !—save me !—save me !” 

Then the frantic cry was drowned 
in his fierce oath as he threw her 
from him. 

He left her in the room alone, and 
in the centre of the floor she stood, 
rigid as stone, her hands stretched 
out, her eyes staring on vacancy. 
For one minute I saw her so—like a 
fearful statue : then, with a burst of 
laughter—a peal of hideous merri- 
ment—she flung her arms above her 
head, and fell. 

They heard her fall, and came and 
raised her up, and carried her from 
the room. She was quite senseless. 
They bore her past me with her face 
turned upwards, white and still. I 
saw it well ;—and I never saw it more! 

They carried her up stairs, and 
three days passed, three long dark 
days, through which, from the room 
above my head, which was her room, 
I heard wild ravings. Then at last 
they ceased. The house was hushed. 
Where I stood, the shutters were 
closed. They took away the book 
that had lain open on my desk since 
the last fatal morning that she touch- 
ed me. They put it away, and closed 
my case. They said she slept. Alas, 
alas! for me, she slept ‘for ever ! 
Never more should the small slight 
figure seat itself before me, bending 
towards me with the sunlight on its 
golden hair. 


IV. 


As if a curtain had been —— 
drawn, my past life seemed vanish 
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It was all finished ; 
and ended. 

The months that followed were 
very dreary. I saw no one—not 
even Mr. Linton, for he was unable 
to leave his room. He had been 
dangerously wounded (I heard, in 
fighting with,Captain Vaughan), the 
very evening of the day that my 
mistress fell ill. He had never seen 
her again, nor she him, since that 
last meeting that I had witnessed. 
That had been their farewell to one 
another—their last meeting in this 
world! Alas, poor human beings ! 

It was along while before he could 
leave his room, and as soon as he was 
at all recovered he went abroad. I 
only saw him once before he went. 
One morning—a gaunt, pale, stern- 
faced figure, he came into the room. 
As I looked upon him, I did not grieve 
that she was dead. He went away ; 
and as soon as he was gone, I heard 
with joy that the furniture of his 
house was to be sold. 

The tidings very naturally excited 
me. As the day of the sale drew 
near, and the house was thrown open 
for inspection, I felt myself almost as 
much moved as when of old I had 
stood in my maker’s showroom. Not 
an eye surveyed me, or a finger 
touched my polished surface, but I 
trembled with hope or fear. 

The day came at length that was to 
decide my fate. The drawing-room 
was crowded with people ; round 
about me were men who insolently 
peered into my crevices, and polished 
my beautiful case with their greasy 
cuffs; I was in a flutter of disgust, of 
hope and excitement, when at last I 
heard my name and my description 
on the auctioneer’s lips. 

They bid for me briskly. 

“ Fifty guineas!” “ Five and fifty!” 
“Sixty!” “Sixty-five!” [heardcalled 
round me in quick succession. 

“Seventy-five!” said a voice beside 
me, 

It was the voice of an old man, 
with a thin stooping figure, and a 
pair of ony ae £Ye8 who, 
early in the day, had his seat 
before me, and rambled over a notes, 
playing wild strange harmonies that 
rad fallen sweetly on my ear. But 
he wore an old coat, and I never 
thought that he could mean to 
pane me. I had almost forgotten 
nim when, close beside me now, I 
heard his voice. 


the scene acted 
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He bought me. He obtained pos- 
session of me for eighty-five guineas. 

That very evening I was taken 
from the room that had grown so 
familiar to me, and carried to my new 
home. It was a long way off: we 
travelled for an hour without cessa- 
tion : we paused at last—as I saw 
when the door of the van that held 
me was re-opened—in a narrow street 
of tall dark houses, from a few of 
whose windows glimmering lights 
were shining into the dark night. 

We had stopped before an open 
door, beyond which, in a narrow hall, 
a solitary candle burned. No person 
was visible when I first looked out; 
but presently, while the men were 
moving me, my master appeared upon 
the staircase, shading with his hand 
another candle, whose light illumined 
his gleaming eyes. 

“Where is it to be carried, sir ?” 
asked one of the men who bore me, 
when I had been deposited in the 
hall. 

“You must get up stairs with it,” 
my master md “ You may have 
some trouble, I am afraid—but I 
have measured the staircase—it can 
be done. Wait a moment, it is very 
dark. Maddie!” he called up, “are 
you there? Bring another candle to 
the head of the stairs.” 

Some one—a woman—obeyed his 
request, and then my ascent began. 

t was a slow and difficult business 
to get me up that strange irregular 
old-fashioned staircase, which in some 
places became so narrow that my sides 
threatened to be grazed against the 
wall—then again widened till I could 
almost stand lengthwise across the 
steps; but at last, with patience 
and care, I was mounted ind vital 
in safety on the top. 

‘* Now, this is the room,” said my 
master, “straight beforeyou. Maddie, 
hold the light.” 

At the end of a short passage where 
we stood, there shone, through an 
a door, the lustre of a blazing fire. 

owards this they carried me. We 
entered a good sized, low roofed room, 
with strange, dark furniture, and 
crimson curtains. Here they finally 
left me, and I was placed in a vacant 
place already provided for me near 
the fire. 

The bustle of my arrival was over: 
the men who had brought me were 
gone: my master—a strange figure I 
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thought him, in his long dressing 
gown, with his white hair upon his 
shoulders—came and sat down before 
me. 

He touched a few notes of me—he 
looked upon me complacently. 

“Tt is a bargain, Maddie,” he said. 
“‘T don’t grudge the money—it is well 
worth it. But it seems a hard thing 
to have wished for one like this so 
long—and never to have got it until 
now.” 

The girl he spoke to was standing 
by his side. She put her hand—but 
timidly, I thought—on his white hair 
as she answered him. 

“Only it is so much better even 
now, grandfather, than not at all,” 
she said. 

“You don’t know what it is to 
wait,” he replied sharply. ‘ If you 
had spent near fifty years as I have 
done — well, well, Maddie” — he 
changed his tone suddenly—“I don’t 
want to vex you, but you often speak 
thoughtlessly. Go away to your seat 
now. You shall come presently and 
try your voice here.” 

She went away and sat down and 
sewed. Then my master gave himself 
up to me. 

He played, and drew sounds from 
me, such as till then I scarcely kuew 
I could produce. He touched my 
notes, and chords were struck— 
wandering chance chords I thought 
at first—a bewildered maze they seem- 
ed to me, that had no natural course 
or sequence ; but yet gradually they 
woveand worked themselves together ; 
and out of the irregular harmonies, 
as they softened down—out of the 
midst of them, like sunshine, or a 
hidden light— there burst a strange 
soft song, which died again in clash- 
ing chords; and then again—broken 
and indistinct,- an understrain—a 
distant sigh—rose up once more, and 
neared, and grew, and swelled, till all 
the room rang with rich melody. 

I heard, and over me there came a 
strange emotion of reverence and 
subjection. My spirit bowed before 
this bent old man. I could not choose 
—I had no power of choice : it was 
not alone because he had possession 
of me that from this hour I called 
him master. 

A long time passed—I do not 
know how long ; my master never rose 
from before me: at the table, a few 
yards from us, his grand-daughter sat 
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and worked—a quiet, gentle-looking 
girl, with something sad and patient 
in her face. Thus—and without a 
word exchanged between them—the 
evening passed. She was at last the 
first who spoke. Folding up her 
work with a look of weariness, she 
came to my master’s side, and timidl 

touched his shoulder with her hand. 

“ Grand-father,” she said gently, “it 
is getting late. Are you not tired ?” 

His fingers did not leave my notes, 
but he turned his head impatiently. 

“Tired !—Am I likely to be tired 
to-night ?” 

She retained her place, but she 
made no answer. He ceased to play. 
He leant back and sighed, and spoke 
again in a gentler tone. 

* Well, Maddie, you are right, I 
suppose ; I have kept you too long. 
Come—bring your books then: you 
shall have your turn.” 

“ Not to-night, grand-father,” she 
said, quickly. ‘ It is too late.” 

“ Tut—tut !” he cried impatiently. 
“Give me your music.” 

She said no more, but silently 
obeyed him. She placed an open 
book before him, and sang to his 
accompaniment a strange passionate 
song, in a rich soft voice, and in a 
language that I did not understand. 
When it was ended, my master, with- 
out speaking, rapidly turned the 
leaves, and pointed to another page. 
She looked at it, and hesitated a 
moment, then— 

“ Grand-father,” she said, timidly, 
“T scarcely think I can sing that 
to-night.” 

As if struck by her tone, he turned 
round quickly. He looked a moment 
in her face. 

“ Ah—I forgot, Maddie,” he said 
gently. “ You areright; we will go 
to bed.” 

He rose up with a sigh and closed 
me. As, a minute after, he took his 
candle from her hand, he paused a 
few seconds, and, looking into her 
face again, heaid his hand upon her 
hair. 

“ Maddie,” he said, abruptly— 
“forgive me—I am a selfish old 
man.” 

As she stood before me with the 
light close to her, I saw the tears 
spring to her eyes. Raising them up, 
she cried out quickly— 

“ No—no—you are always 
me—you are always kind to me !” 
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He bent down and kissed her, but 
he sighed deeply when he spoke 
a 





in. 

ee Ah, Maddie,” he said sadly, “the 
true kindness would have been never 
to have helped to bring you into the 
world.” 

He turned away without another 
word, and went : she took her depar- 
ture also: I was left to muse, if I 
chose, over the meaning of what he 
had said, with no companion but the 
expiring fire. 

t was a different life that had 
opened upon me from that which I 
had left. There were no more idle 
days for me now. My master’s 
occupation was that of a teacher of 
music ; and though only asmall num- 
ber of his pupils received their lessons 
at his house, yet enough came to 
ensure me, along with his own play- 
ing when alone, no small amount of 
daily work. I submitted to this new 
condition of things with what grace 
I could. 

We passed our days together very 
peaceably. My mistress and I, I 
soon discovered, were to be very 
close companions, for though my 
master was abroad for several hours 
each day, she rarely left the house 
except for a short period in the 
mornings, when—as after a time I 
learnt—she went (being what they 
call a Roman Catholic) to mass ; and 
through nearly all the remainder of 
the day she used to sit in the room 
beside me, working at a strange rich 
species of embroidery, of the destina- 
tion of which I knew no more than 
that the several pieces as she finished 
them disappeared. She had one or 
two pupils also, whom she used to 
teach to sing, but this embroidery 
was her chief occupation ; not a good 
one, I often thought, for one so 
delicate looking as she was; nor did 
my master approve of it, for I present- 
ly found that he often made her stop 
when she was tired, and sometimes, 
half sadly, half angrily, reproved her 
for running what he called “a need- 
less risk.” She would put her work 
away then, but only to be resumed 
again as steadily as ever when he left 
the house. 

Without incident of any sort, our 
life had gone smoothly on for several 
months when suddenly and unex- 
pectedly one morning my curiosity 
was aroused, One day, before my 
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master had gone out, a gentleman was 
admitted into the room,—one whose 
face I had never seen before, nor was 
he known to my master; but as he 
entered, two things surprised me. 
The first was a sudden flashing glance 
that he gave my mistress: the 
second was her reception of that 
glance by a flush that sprang up to 
her brow. I could not doubt but 
she knew him, and he her, yet no 
further recognition took place between 
them. He went forward in silence to 
my master, and she stooped her face 
over her work. All else that I saw 
was a sudden contraction upon her 
brow, as if from sharp pain or anger. 

The stranger spoke, and I found 
that he desired to become one of m 
master’s pupils. He stated this wi 
earnestly, and even with some appear- 
ance of agitation, but for answer my 
master only pointed to an exercise 
that lay open on my desk, and coldly 
asked him— 

“ Can you play that ?” . 

The stranger looked, and mutely 
shook his head. My master came 
and took his seat beforeme. Without 
a word, brilliantly and rapidly, he 
ye the page that lay open: then 

e repeated his enquiry. 

** Can you do that ?” 

“T cannot: I am very ignorant : 
I know almost nothing of instrumen- 
tal music.” 

My master rose up. 

* You have made a mistake in 
coming to me,” he said haughtily. “I 
do not teach beginners.” 

“I thought—I hoped”—the stranger 
began hurriedly. “I have some 
voice” — 

My master interrupted him coldly. 

* Young man, I neither think that 
I should suit you as a master, nor 
you me asa pupil. I am an old man, 
and I do not pretend to have patience 
to teach the rudiments of my glorious 
art. Go now, and when you are 
farther instructed, if you still enter- 
tain the opinion of me that you possess 
now”—he drew himself proudly up 
as he spoke—* then if you choose, 
come back to me.” 

He would have ended the interview, 
but the stranger was not to beso easily 
repulsed. Before my master could 


turn from him, he broke out hastily— 
“Do not think me importunate— 
do not think me presumptuous, but I 
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have cultivated my voice a little—if 
you would let me try it.” 

Proud and independent as my 
master was, I think the stranger's 
eagerness flattered him. He raised 
his keen eye to him for a moment, 
and then turned back to me. 

** Let me hear your voice,” he said. 

He placed an exercise upon my 
desk, and in a rich though somewhat 
tremulous voice the young man sang. 
In two or three minutes my master 
spoke again in an altered tone. 

* You were right: your voice is 
good,” he said. “ If you wish it, come 
to me for instruction in vocal music.” 

A look of joy flashed over the 
stranger’s face. 

“Thank you—thank you!” he 
exclaimed. “I will try and satisfy 
you. Thank you heartily !” 

My master sat where he could not 
see his grand-daughter, but I saw her, 
and at this moment she riveted my 
attention. All through the interview, 
silent as she had sat, she had looked 
strangely agitated and distressed, but 
now she suddenly rose. She was all 
white, with a look of stern and 
reproachful anger in her face: she 
stood up—I thought she was about to 
speak, but at the instant the stranger 
turned and looked at her. 

It was only one swift imploring 
glance, but after it was given her lips 
closed. What power he had over her 
I did not know, but it seemed to me, 
angry as she was, that in the face of 
his appeal she could not speak. Her 
eyes fell: she stood motionless for a 
moment, and then threw down her 
work, and left the room. 

After this day, upon three evenings 
each week, the stranger—Mr. Gars- 
ton, they called him—came to our 
house. The first time he came, as 
soon as he had entered, my mistress 
went to her own room, and did not 
appear again till he was gone—but if 
she had expected to be able generally 
to absent herself during his visits, she 
had quickly to resign that hope. 
They had but one sitting room, and 
it was a cold spring, and my mistress 
was delicate: on the second evening 
she had only risen from her seat 
when my master accosted her. 

“Tt is no weather, Maddie,” he 
said, “to be sitting ina cold room. 
Stay where you are.” 

She flushed all over, but she stayed. 
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Henceforth Mr. Garston saw her 


every time he came. Yet her manner 
to him continued always as it had 
been at first—not cold—that is no 
word for it, for his mere presence in 
the room agitated her—but so distant 
that the only signs even of common 
courtesy that he ever won from her 
were a slight motion of her head as 
he entered and departed, or a mono- 
syllabic answer when he spoke. All 
through his lessons she used to sit as 
much as she could withdrawn out of 
his sight, with her face resolutely 
bent down upon her work—that face 
which, as time went on, was changin 
visibly—its settled, sad repose of old 
all breaking up into restless anxiety 
and pain. 

I said that she used to sit as far as 
it was possible from him, but after 
some time she could not do this 
always. One night when my master 
and Mr. Garston were with me 
together, my master called to her— 

** Maddie, come here.” 

She rose up unwillingly, in some 
surprise, too, and went to him. He 
— to a portion of the page 

fore him. 

“ Take this part.” 

“T?” she exclaimed; 
shrank back. 

He turned round quickly. 

“Why not you? Can you not 
sing ?” 

His keen bright eyes were on her ; 
the impatient look was in them that 
often made a coward of her. Her 
head sank—she said no more. By 
her side, with his face all joy-lightened, 
stood Mr. Garston, and standing so 
they sang together. 

They sang, but her voice came from 
her as I had never heard it before— 
timid, feeble, effectless, drowned 
almost in his. Impatiently my mas- 
ter turned upon her. 

“ Are youill? What is the matter 
= ?” he exclaimed. 

“TI cannot sing to-night: grand- 
father, let me tae aa. 9 

He let her go, but it was an escape 
only for that evening. Again and 
again on future evenings my master 
made them sing together. 

Several months went past. One 
summer morning when my mistress 
was at home alone, a step that in 
the silence I heard ascending the 
stairs stopped at our door, and some 
one bmeaied. She bade the knocker 


and she 
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enter, and in a moment more I saw 
Mr. Garston standing on the thresh- 
old. 

He came in hurriedly and closed 
the door. She had started up: he 
came to her and caught her hands ; 
before she could take them from him, 
and before she could speak, his lips 
had broke forth— 

“Do not be angry with me—do 
not be angry with me; I have no 
other way of speaking to you.” 

“You had no need to speak to me,” 
she said. 

The words I thought came with 
difficulty : she was very white: she 
was trembling so that she could not 
free her hands from his hold. 

He took up what she said passion- 
ately. 

“No need!” he cried, “ no need, 
Maddie, when you have kept me 
starved for twelve months ?/—When 
you let me come here night after 
night, and treat me as if I was the 
veriest stranger that ever looked on 
you !” 

Suddenly she lifted up her eyes, 
and looked on Aim as no stranger 
couldever look. Her face all changed 
from what I had ever seen it, her 
voice all quickened and quivering, she 
cried— 

“ Frank, Frank, can you not forget 
me ?” 

He caught her hands to his lips. 

“T cannot! I cannot!” he cried 
over them. “ Not till I have forgot- 
ten all that has made life precious 
to me!” 

Poor thing!—she sat down and 
burst into tears. 

He came passionately and knelt 
beside her. 

“ Maddie,” he cried, “‘can you im- 
pose all this on me for nothing? I 
cannot bear it long—I will not bear 
it! Maddie, no living soul has the 
right to come between such love as 
ours !” 

“No ;—no living soul,” she said in 
a low solemn voice. 

“‘ Maddie !”—he cried vehemently 
—but he looked into her face, and 
there seemed to be something there 
that choked his words. 


She went on speaking—not weeping 
now, but her voice firm and sad, 

‘Tt was no vain fear,” she said, 
“that drew that promise from me— 
it was no delusion, Frank. Oh! 
Frank,” she cried, “you told me 
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once that you would help me to keep 
it—help me now! It may not be for 
long ;’—her voice grew very soft— 
“for the seed that was sown has 
begun to spring.” 

e cried her name with a piteous 
cry that rang through the room ; 
unchecked by her as he knelt, he cast 
his arms around her, he cried out 
with anguish— 

“Tt is not so! Maddie, you are 
deceived—it is not so! It is only 
anxiety that is wearing you. My 
Maddie !---my love—my love !” 

Into her eyes the tears gathered 
fast again: once she stooped to him, 
and touched his brow, she put back 
his hair—yet still when she spoke, 
her words bore the same stern sad 
burden. 

“Frank, you must go,” she said ; 
“itis all true. They were wise and 
right, and all the ion and the folly 
were with us. Oh, Frank, it has been 
hard enough already—do not make 
itharder. Go,and give up hopenow.” 

He looked up—he looked into her 
face. 

“T cannot !” he cried, passionately ; 
and the next moment, before she 
could prevent him, he had sprung up 
and clasped her to his heart. 

They neither of them heard a step 
crossing the passage without; they 
neither of them heard it pause before 
the door—then calmly enter. Mr. 
Garston’s arm was close pressed 
round my mistress—I almost think 
his lips were joined to hers—when 
suddenly the silence round them, for 
her sobs were low and scarcely stirred 
it, was cleft by the utterance of her 
name. 

“Magdalen !” burst passionately 
from my master’s lips. 

They both heard then. She gave 
a low bitter cry, and broke from her 
lover’s arms: Mr. Garston faced my 
master, excited and keen-eyed, his 
handsome fair face flushed, He did 
not wait to be addressed. 

“Tt is my fault—it is my doing !” 
he cried. 

“Silence!” said my master, sternly ; 
and he augee — eM to my 
mistress, and again he spoke. 

“ Magdalen,” he oh “you have 
deceived me !” : 

“She has not!” Mr. Garston 
vehemently interrupted, “ you have 
no right to reproach her! She has 
-neverchanged—never faltered ---never 
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broken her promise to you/ I will 
not be silent—you shall hear me. 
Before you ever saw her, old man, 
I loved her—before she ever came to 
your house, she had given me her 
promise to become my wife ; it is not 
you who have been injured. You 
took her from me—you and your 
daughter ; you wrested that cruel 

romise from her lips. She was all 

had in the world, and you took her 
from me ; you have kept herfrom me 
for three long years.” 

“ And for ten times three years I 
will keep her from you !” my master 
broke in, but his eyes flashed, and his 
voice was high only for a moment. 
There was an instant’s pause, and 
then, sadly, and even gently— 

“Young man,” he said, “I pity 
you! I pity you,” he repeated, “ for 
I once suffered as you are doing, but 
—as you have not done—-I prevailed 
on the woman I loved to marry me. 
She died of consumption : her daugh- 
ter also married and died of consump- 
tion : Magdalen now isall that is left 
to me, and though the same terrible 
disease will kill her, too, she shall 
not—I tell you, she shall not marry, 
and like her mother and grandmother, 
leave it a fearful inheritance to her 
children. You have heard me: now, 
Mr. Garston, go.” 

He did not go. Yielding to a 
paroxysm of emotion he flung himself 
on a sofa near him, and turned his 
face upon its cushions. There was a 
sudden deep pause—and then my 
mistress softly crept to him. She 
knelt down by his side : she took his 
hand and kissed it. 

“Frank, for my sake,” she whisper- 
ed. “Oh, Frank—my love !” 

He turned and wildly clasped her 
in his arms. She did not resist him : 
my master for a few moments could 
not: pressed close to his heart she 
lay, till my master came and sternly 
laid his hand upon her. 

“ Magdalen, let this cease,” he cried. 

She raised up her face. 

“T am going—hush !—it is the last 
time !” she said. 

She turned back, and once—openly 
and passionately—she kissed her 
lover’s lips. Then her arms sank 
from him. She whispered softly— 

“Tt will not be for long—not for 
long !” 

There was a moment’s silence, ard 
then I heard, ringing upon the air, a 
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wild ery on her name—but she was 
gone. 

Once and only once more did I 
ever hear her utter Mr. Garston’s 
name. It was a week after their 
separation—one night when, as usual, 
my master and she were in the room 
together. 

“Grand-father, may I speak to 
you ?” she asked. 

He was reading, but he put down 
his book. 

“T had a letter this morning from 
Frank Garston,” she said. 

“You had?” he broke in, an- 
grily. ; 

* Let me speak,” she said, sadly. 
*‘He wrote to tell me that he was 
leaving England.” 

There was suspicion in my master’s 
look- -suspicion when he spoke in his 
voice. 

“To what place does he go?” 

**To America,” she said. 

He was silent, but his keen eye 
rested on her: hers did not fall 
before it. Sadly and half reproach- 
fully, she spoke again. 

* Grand-father, I have never told 
what was not truth, though I once 
concealed it.” 

You have not; I believe you,” 
he said. 

He rose up, and came and laid his 
hand upon her brow. 

* Magdalen, you have behaved 
well,” he said, ‘‘ Through much suf- 
fering you have gained the victory. I 
thank and bless my child !” 

He solemnly stooped and kissed her 
forehead. She took his hand and 
silently pressed it. 

Henceforward she never spoke his 
name. The romance of her life was 
ended. 

The grave had closed over it; and 
our existence, when it was buried, 
went its course calmly. It had been 
summer then; and autumn and 
winter passed over us, and left few 
marks, But with another spring 
eame change. There came to my 
master a great illness, which so smote 
him that when he rose again from his 
bed he rose up like a broken shadow. 
The life and the light were gone. 

He lived for many months, but the 
keen-eyed, stern-hearted old man had 
become weaker than a child. His 
temper was an utter wreck; his 
memory was almost gone; daily for 
hours he would sit before me, mourn- 
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fully trying to recal images and 
thoughts that haunted him, till, as his 
fingers vainly wandered over the keys, 
the tears would gather and roll down 
his hollow cheeks. 

Yet broken as he was, once more 
there came a light—one flash of illu- 
mination before the end. 

He sat one day in his constant seat 
before me, and by chance he fell into 
some opening familiar notes of a great 
symphony. Suddenly—mysteriously 
—I know not how, the well-known 
sounds awakened him: slowly he sat 
erect, the feeble hands grew strong, 
the dimmed eye burntagain. It was 
no broken reminiscence: with its 
strange rapturous sadness, quivering 
and crying, the music swelled and 
rose ; it filled the room; higher and 
higher broke the wild wail; higher 
and higher rolled the trumpet notes ; 
gladder and gladder, leaping from 
long earth imprisonment, sprang up 
the great triumphant final song. 

It was played and ended. The 
wondrous tones died down. As the 
sunshine fades from a fair prospect, 
so faded back the light that had 
shone upon my master’s face. The 
eye grew dim again, the figure 
drooped, the hands lay powerless : 
without a sound or word he fell back 
on his chair. 

My mistress came in a moment to 
his side, and at her request he rose 
up mechanically, and leaning on her, 
let her lead him away. Only, as he 
went, he turned once back, and gave 
one mournful look at me. My mas- 
ter !—it was our farewell. 

She placed him on the sofa, and did 
for him what she could, but he never 
spoke. Once she begged him to let 
her send for help, but he forbade her 
by an angry gesture. Once again, 
and more passionately, she begged 
him to see a priest. 

“Let me die in peace,” was his 
stern answer. 

When it was given, she knelt down 
beside him and hid her face. 

It was summer time, and the even- 
ings were long. When the sun had 
set, the dews of death were on him. 
Then came her last wild cry— 

**Grand-father, let me read one 
prayer beside you !” 

Dying as he was, his dimmed eye 


“Have I not prayed ?” he cried. 


“Did you not hear me? Such a 
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prayer as priest never uttered ! Mag- 
dalen, do you think that I will change 
the faith now that I have held through 
life? Be content! I believe in a 
God—and in another life. Get up 
from your knees! Go there, and let 
me hear the sounds I love to the last.” 

“ I cannot sing,” she cried, “Oh, 
grand-father, let me stay !” 

He looked upon her in dumb re- 
eo. She gave a cry, and threw 

er arms about him, and then rose 
and went. 

She came and sat before me. Her 
face was white and fixed as death, 
but mingled with its anguish was a 
look of stern and strange resolve. 
She struck a few slow chords, and 
then her full rich voice, unsteady at 
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first, but strengthening with a wild 
ringing strength, be to sing a 
great and terrible hymn that they 
call the “ Dies Ire.” 

It rose throughout the room. Over 
my master’s face there came a wild 
expression of fierce anger: once more 
he raised himself with a stern gesture 
—but he could not speak ; with that 
last look upon him he fell back ; and 
his spirit passed, in its dim faith, into 
the great eternity. 

It is more than ayearago. Ihave 
lived alone with my mistress since ; 
but her cheek is hectic and hollowed 
now, and her step is feeble and slow. 
Like the rest, she, too, is vanishing— 
a shadow departing from a world of 
shadows. G. M. C. 


THE ORGANIST, 


BY MORTIMER COLLDVA, 


An island set in a winding mere, 
Into whose waters a river raced, 
Filling the air with a music clear, 
Lost in the lake with a gleeful haste : 
And deep in the woods of that secret isle 
An ancient chapel was built afar— 
The great trees hid that gothic pile 
As the dense clouds hide the evening star. 


There, where the summer winds kept tryst 

With the heavy boughs and strove to kiss ’em, 
Dwelt a miraculous Organist— 

Whose heart was music—whose fingers lissom 
Bade the mighty instrument 

Utter such sounds of joy and woe, 


As ifa 


ionate sprite were pent 


Within, by the magic of long ago. 


Ill, 


Over to that green island fled 
By many a blue ierial path, 


All son 
All 


y the forest minstrels said, 
easant music nature hath : 


And the dweller therein had a sorcery rare 
Which made the simplest sounds divine : 
His heart was a wondrous wine-press, where 

Juice from the clusters turned to wine. 
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Iv. 

The rustic carols in hayfields sung—- 

Old tunes that fell in the wagoner’s track— 
Weird music ’twas the woods among 

When the marvellous organ gave ‘them back. 
And when autumn leaves on the moss fell crisper, 

And the great oaks shed their golden locks— 
Verily, often that organ-whisper 

Mocked the wild wind of the equinox. 


V. 
Each one who heard those blending numbers 
Drew thence sweet visions of deep delight, 
Free from the care which life encumbers, 
Gladdened as if by a sorcerer’s might. 
Quaint old Baron, in carven chair, 
With gouty ankle and e yesight dim, 
Felt again the kiss of that maiden fair 
Who in youth’s rich years was all to him. 


VI. 
Poet who haunted the verdurous track 
That led from the lake to the hills above, 
Listened: the golden age came back— 
Red roses blushed at the feet of love; 
Stooped to the distant fountain-lymph, 
Dipping her vase where ether blue 
Was screened by leafage, the naked nymph-— 
Goat-footed faun peeped slily through. 


VII. 


Girl with cheek like a half-ripe peach— 

Playmate of summer on shadowy lawn — 
Striving acacia-bloom to reach— 

Romping with spaniel—toying with fawn ; 
Her the marvellous music clutches 

As love shall clutch her, a short while hence, 
Her happy heart with wonder touches, 

And gives new zest to her indolence. 


VIII. 


Mourner—searcher for one sweet face, 
Spoiled, ah me! by the angel of death: 
One glimpse, afar in the depths of space, 
He has caught as he heareth the organ’s breath : 
One happy echo of low love-rhyme 
Comes from the heart of the buried years, 
Such as she sang in the summer time, 
Her bright eyes brimming with joyous tears. 


IX. 


And every melody issuing sweet 
From the isle of elms, shall still abide 
On mortal lips—shall dwell complete 
On the endless ripples of time’s strong tide. 
Beauty must perish and leave men lone sly ; 
Song of the poet must pass away ; 
Wisdom endures not: Music only 
Of all man’s joyaunce knows no decay. 
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WHEWELL’S HISTORY OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND,* 


WE have heard of a young officer in 
country quarters, who, feeling his 
time hang heavy upon his hands, 
took down Bishop Butler’s Analogy 
or Sermons to read. Having devoted 
to his task the time between a late 
dinner and tea, our philosopher flung 
down the volume with disgust, ob- 
serving that it was “slow,” and that 
he did not think that there was much 
in it after all. The heading of this 
article may induce our fairer or 
younger readers to class us with that 
1opeful young gentleman. We are 
quietly inviting the myriad ad- 
mirers of our Maga to discuss the 
moralists of England, in the witching 
and dreamy  post-prandial hour, 
when a periodical is so often taken 
up. We are pitching a ton of lead 
upon the elastic lightness of Mr. 
Lever, upon the exquisite pathos and 
subtle satire of Mr. Jerrold. Dr. 
Whewell’s writing is hardly so enter- 
taining as the “Fortunes of Glen- 
core,” or so full of brilliant contrast 
as “‘ Somebody and Nobody.” 

We can assure our readers, how- 
ever, that we shall treat of moral 
philosophy rather under the form of 
literature than of philosophy. And 
even here we shall confine ourselves 
within very narrow limits. We had, 

erhaps, proposed to ourselves to 
ollow our author through the suc- 
cessive eras of English morality. But 
we soon felt the hopelessness of 
attempting an outline which to the 
initiated would appear contemptibly 
meagre, to the uninitiated hopelessly 
obscure. On the present occasion, 
therefore, we shall content ourselves 
with a species of literary review of 
three eminent writers on morality 
who flourished in the 17th century, 
their principal writings ranging be- 
tween the years 1625 and 1651. 
These writers are Hugo Grotius 
(whose great influence upon English 
theology and morality entitles him to 
a placeina review of English moral phi- 
losophy); Robert Siendeeeon, Bishop 


of Lincoln ; and Thomas Hobbes, the 

yhilosopher of Malmesbury. We se- 
fect these three, because in their works 
we find the seminal principles of those 
moral speculations which blossomed 
out so richly in Shaftesbury, Hutche- 
son, and Butler, in Locke and Paley 
—the wool which was spun out into 
varying textures, according to the 
fancy or necessity of successive gene- 
rations. We shall endeavour to prove 
that these abstract speculations have 
not been, and are not likely to be, 
without the most important practical 
eifect upon our position as members 
of a civilized community, and even of 
a Christian church. But we owe Dr. 
Whewell the courtesy of a special 
notice at the outset. 

I. The name of Whewell must ever 
be mentioned with respect and grati- 
tude, in any history of moral philoso- 
phy that may hereafter be published 
in the English language. To him the 
University of Cambridge owes her 
Moral Science Tripos. In the multi- 
farious range of his authorship— 
including theology, the higher mathe- 
matics, mechanics, architecture, the 
theory of education, and, it is whis- 
pered, conundrums, chs wrades, elegant 
original and translated verses, ‘and 
essays upon Chinese music /—are 
included one of the most complete 
systems of morality and polity in any 
language ; ; a volume of lectures on 
Sy: stematic Morality ; two selections 
from Bishop Butler’s Sermons, with 
prefaces ; an edition of Mackintosh ; 
of Sanderson, De Obligatione Con- 
scientie ; and, finally, one of Grotius, 
De Jure Belli et Pacis. Tt is no 
light achievement, no inconsiderable 
service, to have superseded the low 
morality of Paley for one of a finer 
texture. Shall we be considered 
ungrateful for these eminent services 
if we say that they are not without 
some intermixture of alloy? 

Dr. Whewell’s style is rather disa- 
greeably egotistical and dogmatic. He 
writes as he might be supposed to lee- 
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ture some over-musical undergraduate, 
whose French-horn or flute should 
too rudely disturb the learned echoes 
of Trinity, and to whom he should 
declaim, ore rotundo, how, “if the 
college were to continue as a college, 
and rules as rules,” he must infallibly 
be rusticated. It is very provoking 
to be told so often that he has 
arrived at conclusions more satisfac- 
tory than those of preceding moralists. 
Our eminent author is something 
wanting in imagination ; and when 
his style swells into rhetorical 
grandeur, we can fancy the sneer 
which plays upon the lips of the 
fastidious professor of Greek. We 
have, in one passage of the work now 
under review, a comparison between 
“the Lockeian theory, rushing on 
before the prosperous wind, with 
expanded sails and flying colours, and 
the system of Cudworth, ill-suited for 
such a rivalry.” Then follows much 
about the “ surrounding flood, ever 
ready to whelm such adventurers in 
its unfathomable depths,” and “ the 
intellectual globe,” and “ navigators 
rejoicing together in the bright sun- 
shine of the unknown Islands of the 
Blest, which they sought so long in 
mist and twilight, ever mistaking 
each other, and missing of (?) their 
aims.” The whole passage is about 
the finest specimen of the “King 
Cambyses’ vein” which we remember. 
This want of imagination has led the 
Professor into one curious and enor- 
mous mistake. In the “ Dissertation 
on the nature of Virtue,” Butler says 
of conscience, “‘ whether it be con- 
sidered as a sentiment of the under- 
standing, or a perception of the 
heart.” Surely the meaning is ob- 
vious. The Bishop alludes to the 
mingled phenomena of conscience, 
partly intellectual, partly moral, 


—bred 
In the heart and in the head. 


Exactly parallel is the psychology of 
Scripture: “the thoughts of many 
hearts,” “the eyes of your under- 
standing” (literally, ‘ the eyes of your 
heart”), are just “the sentiment of 
the understanding, the perception of 
the heart.” But Dr. Whewell cannot 
understand this, and takes credit to 
himself for altering a long-standing 
misprint ; and so it appears in his 
edition of the “Sermons,” in this 
flat, not to say unmeaning shape, 
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a sentiment of the heart, or a per- 
ception of the understanding.” 

There is a graver fault, as we con- 
ceive, about Dr. Whewell’s morality. 
It is too systematic. It exhibits the 
geometric spirit rather than the 
“ esprit de finesse.” This is the fault 
of your matter-of-fact Englishman, 
when he becomes a theologian or a 
moralist. We cannot, indeed, agree 
with Tholuck, when he says that 
Bishop Butler speaks of the moral 
government of the universe as he 
would of the arrangements of a 
London police-court. But the learned 
and excellent Wateriand describes and 
classifies the secrets of sacramental 
grace as one would label the drawers 
of acabinet. The road to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, in some of our standard 
divines, is not a wonderful path, 
irradiated with supernatural light, 
and with shadows of mystery che- 
quering its fullest sunshine, but a 
straight macadamized highway. They 
forget that to comprehend the coun- 
sels of the Eternal, the finite mind 
must be expanded into infinity, or 
the Infinite be contracted to the finite. 
So in prophecy. Your Englishman 
insists on a map of the new heavens, 
a plan of the new earth, a Pinnock’s 
Catechism of the apocalyptic dates, a 
chart of the River of Life, a Bradshaw 
of the celestial kingdom. He must 
be satisfied how they who have, 
every one of them, harps and golden 
vials full of odours,” can manage to 
strike the instruments while they 
hold the vials ; forgetting that he is 
in a region where nothing is sharp or 
defined, but all floating in a sunlit 
mist. Soinmorality. He must have 
just so many virtues and duties, so 
many rights and obligations, and no 
more. And he isas impatient of any 
less definite numerical arrangement 
as if you suggested to him that he 
should start on ajourney with an ill- 
packed carpet-bag, or pursue his 
weary path through life with a con- 
fused or inadequate conception of the 
number of his shirts. Yet it seems 
to us that moral systems are suspi- 
cious just in proportion as they 
“ gender acquiescence” in the vulgar, 
by their “assumption of universal 
knowledge.” Every moral system 
should leave a chair vacant for the 
unknown, a margin on the page for 
the unclassified. When the astrono- 
mer surveys the heavens through _ his 
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glass, he requires a line to divide the 
enormous map which is expanded 
before him. None suits his purpose 
so well as a single thread of the 
spider’s web. And this slight line, 
with the light of a lamp thrown upon 
it, looks like a great golden band 
sundering the heavens into compart- 
ments. Such a spider’s web is the 
moralist’s system, or point of view,— 
most valuable and indispensable for 
his survey ; but he must not mistake 
it-for an integral part of the wonder- 
ful worlds upon which he is gazing. 
Surely Dr. Whewell’s pentagonal 
morality—(his five elements of our 
nature, five classes of rights, five 
virtues, five branches of the general 
trunk of morality, and we know not 
what other fives,) postulates its own 
failure. It is a sort of Philistine 
superstition, reproducing the five 
golden emerods, the five golden mice, 
the five lords, the five cities. 

There is another topic, which we 
approach with more reluctance, It is 





WHEWELL, 


Further: if we consider the form, charac- 
ter, and spirit of the books of Scripture, it 
will appear that we cannot expect to find in 
them a complete and systematic body of 
moral rules, For the precepts which the 
Scriptures contain are of various kinds; 
some refer to moral conduct, others to 
ceremonies; some apply to all men, others 
to particular persons; some are temporary, 
others perpetual commands. Some precepts 
are delivered by opinion, or by permission. — 
1 Cor, vii. 6. ‘I speak this by permission” 
(xara ovyyvépnv). And verse 40, * After 
my judgment” (kara Thy’ euhynvyvapnv),us 
counsels directed to particular times and con- 
ditions; other precepts are delivered by com- 
mandment (1 Cor. vii. 6) (kat’ extrayhy), 
as to be observed by all at all times. We 
must distinguish these kinds of precepts 
from each other—the particular from the 
general, the temporary from the perpetual ; 
and this must be done by the light of reason. 

Scripture itself does not always separate 
these kinds of precepts. Thus (Levit. xix. 
18) we have the general precept——Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself; and in the next 
verse we have—Thou shalt not sow thy field 
with mingled seed, neither shall a garment 
mingled of linen and woollen come upon thee. 
No one will doubt that the former precept is 
a command for all men at all times, the latter 
or ceremonial command confined to the 
Jews. . ° ate 


The will of God, in whatever manner made 
known to us, whether by Scripture or by 
reason, or by the joint light of the two, is 
our rule of action.--Elements of Morality, 
II, 9, Art 553-554. 
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an ungracious and an unpleasing task 
to make a charge of plagiarism against 
any man; more especially is it so in 
proportion as the writer against whom 
such a charge is advanced is a man of 
unquestionable worth and genius. 
We are constrained to say—though it 
is the characteristic of small wits to 
track great wits “in the snow of 
other men’s thoughts,” as Dryden 
says—that Dr. Whewell has borrowed 
from the writings of an acute, but 
long forgotten moralist, Bishop San- 
derson, to a considerable extent. Let 
us add, in fairness, that Dr. Whewell 
has in some degree lessened the weight 
of this charge, not indeed by any 
direct confession of the extent of his 
obligations, but by himself repub- 
lishing the very work which he has 
used with such freedom. To show 
that we do not write at random, we 
print in parallel columns some pas- 
sages from Whewell’s Elements of 
Morality, and some from Sanderson ; 
the latter literally translated :— 


SANDERSON, 


It is proved from the form, character, and 
spirit of Scripture itself, For since Scripture 
contains precepts, not of one kind, of which 
some belong to moral conduct, others to rites ; 
some equally applicable to all men, others 
peculiar to some definite people, class, or 
particular person; some to last only for a 
time, others of perpetual obligation; some 
kara ouyyvauny or yvapuny, as if by 
way of counsel concerning things, either 
generally expedient, or directed to a par- 
ticular state of things, and condition of times ; 
some kat’ emrayhy, and by way of command- 
ment, concerning things absolutely and every- 
where necessary ; * * * if there were no other 
rule beyond Scripture of distinguishing the 
moral from the ritual, the temporary from 
the perpetual, the particular from the general, 
conscience would often be reduced to the 
utmost perplexity. 

Especially since precepts of a different kind 
sometimes follow in immediate connexion, 
and, as it were, in the same breath. Thus 
(Levit. xix. 18) we have the precept--Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. In the 
verses immediately following, there is the 
command—Thou shalt not let thy cattle 
gender with a diverse kind ; thou shalt not sow 
thy field with mingled seed, neither shall a 
garment mingled of linen and woollen come 
upon thee. No one doubts that the for- 
mer precept is moral and universal, the 
latter, whether ceremonial or judicial, peculiar 
to the Jewish people, 

The proper and adequate rule of con- 
science is the will of God, in whatever man- 
ner made known to us.—J’relectio Querta, 
16, 24, 
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We might add to these extracts, 
but these are more than sufficient. 
Now, considering that Dr. Wheweli’s 
Elements of Morality were published, 
we believe, in April, 1841, while his 
edition of Sanderson did not appear 
until 1851—that the latter being in 
Latin could obtain but a limited cir- 
culation, and that it has no distinct 
recognition of its claims upon Dr. 
Whewell--that the passages in the 
Elements of Morality are neither 
marked by inverted commas, nor 
Ly the sli; ghtest reference to their 
undoubted ; we shall only 
leave our readers to draw their own 
conclusions. 

Ii. We now proceed with our 
literary review of those three writers 
whom we specified at the outset. 

Dr. Whewell well points out that 
the casuistry of the Roman Church 
was the precursor of moral philoso- 
phy. Casuistry, according to him, 
is the doctrine of cases of conscience— 
that is, cases in which an apparent 
conflict of duties renders it necessary 

inate all but purely moral 
elements from the matter in question. 
Casuistry was based upon authority, 
and dealt in a multi iplicity of det: ils. 
{t is the nature of every such system 
to split into a thousand subtle ques- 
tionings. Thus, in the Mussulman 
code, no less than 75,000 traditional 
precepts have been promulgated. 
Under the title of Dharmashastra, the 
Hindoos place all their authorized 
works on law and jurisprudence, 
personal, domestic, and public, civ il 
and sacred. Every act of human life 
connected with every individual man, 
and every relation of society, they 
profess to regulate by divine institu- 
tion. The Dharmaslhastra of Christen- 
dom was subverted by the 
tion. Moral theclogy wa 
tion state between casuistry and 
moral philosophy. It still remains 
on the dusty shelves of our libraries. 
We can see it, quaint and subtle as it 
is, in the stiff symmetric outlines, in 
the interminable divisions and subdi- 
visions of some of the elder Reformed 
divines. It took the pulpit in ruff 
and gown, and shook the sandglass 
in the face of the wearied auditory. 
When it had graduated in Geneva, 
it loved to expatiate on those tre- 
mendous themes—the will and the 
power of God; and when the heart 
of man sank quailing before the con- 


source 


to elin 


Reforma- 
s the transi- 
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clusions of his intellect, it took refuge 
in a cloud of words, through which 
it still flattered itself that it saw a 
benevolent Deity, It taught that the 
predetermined vessel of wrath stood 
forth in a twofold capac ity. He was 
a creature of God in whom there was 
some remnant of the divine image ; 
he was also a sinner. God hates 
sinful creatures so far as they are 
sinful, and loves them so far as they 
are creatures. This hatred answers 
to volition, this love to velleity in 
man; and the latter is nothing else 
than the natural affection of God to 
His natural creatures, even to those 
who shall be lost, by which He 
would wish that they should not 
perish, if it might be so in consistence 
with His justice ; and of this natural 
affection Scripture speaks, when it 
says that God will have all men to 
be saved. The logic of love and of 
our moral nature soon rends these 
cobwebs of the schools ; to say that 
this velleity or natural affection is 
weaker than this volition, is simply to 
say that God’s hate is stronger than 
His love. It is but just to say that 
while these distinctions between the 
Divine velleity and the Divine volition 
are utterly forgotten, moral theology 
is the quarry from which are hewn 
some of the stones which, when 
shaped and polished, look best in our 
modern sermons. Casuistry, after 
leaving the Romish confessional and 
the Protestant pulpit, brought out 
into the light of general principles 
and transfigured into a philosophy, 
becomes moral science. 

The Prolegomena to the great work 
of Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis, 
contain, says Mackintosh, “the most 
clear and authentic statement of the 
general principles of morals in Chris- 
te ndom, after the close of the schools, 
and before the writings of Hobbes 
had given rise to those ethical con- 
troversies which more _ peculiarly be- 
long to modern times.” His philoso- 
phy is based on our social nature. 
In Sanderson (who is utterly over- 
looked by Mackintosh and Stewart.) 
we have the theory of conscience, not 
indeed laid out in the shape which 
the advance of moral and psycholo- 
gical science afterwards required. In 
the writings of Hobbes, we have the 
first circles made upon the face of the 
waters of morality, which have kept 
widening on ever since ; we have 
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also tlie method which has since been 
impressed upon these studies, In 
Grotius and Sanderson, we have the 
echoes of the past ; in Hobbes, the 
voices of the future. In the study 
of these writers, we have obtained the 
key to the history of moral philosophy 
in England. 

The Dedication of the great work 
of Grotius to Louis XIIL, is a spe- 
cimen of the most splendid flattery. 
He hands the monarch a bumper of 
the heady champagne, in the delicate 
glass of his fine Latinity. At last he 
ventures to say of France, “ when 
heaven shall have promoted your ma- 
jesty to that kingdom which alone is 
better than your own.” This is but 
a little behind the frightful audacity 
of Lacordaire, who, at a conference 
in Notre Dame, ventured to predict 
that redeemed Frenchmen would be 
of the highest rank of the redeemed, 
and perhaps distinguished by some 
pees recognizance. Of a truth, 
<ings in those days enjoyed that 
which Sir Epicure Mammon antici- 
pated in the possession of the philoso- 
pher’s stone :— 


My flatterers 
Shall be the pure and gravest of divines 
That I can get for money. 


The ends of the Prolegomena are, 
Jirst, to prove that jus exists ; se- 
condly, that it exists in war. Under 
the first head, in order to give defi- 
niteness and personality to the ob- 
jections against the existence of 
jus, Grotius introduces Carneades, 
This philosopher—the third founder 
of the new academy—was sent from 
Athens to Rome, and disputed of 
justice before Galba, and Cato the 
censor, arguing for it one day, against 
it the next. His arguments against 
it were : “ that the powerful have con- 
trived it for their own advantage ; 
that law and morality are various 
in various places ; that men, like 
all other animals, are borne by a 
resistless impulse to their own utilities 
alone ; that, therefore, there is no 
such thing as justice, or that if there 
be it is but a specious name for folly.” 
Thus a dreary and hideous divorce is 
made between wisdom and goodness, 
whereas wisdom is goodness with a 
thoughtful face, and goodness is but 
regenerated wisdom, 
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Upon the arguments of Grotius we 
need not dwell at length. But there 
is one portion of his answer which 
the moral student should carefully 
note. Simple and common-place as it 
may sound, it had never before been 
so precisely stated ; or, at least, never 
before so-lucidly developed into its 
consequences. Man is an animal, 
different in kind from others, He 
has social affections, an appetite for 
society, ordered and intellectual, with 
his fellow men. He has speech, a 
peculiar socialinstrument. The veri- 
est hermit, in his solitary musings 
against society, is compelled to ex- 
ercise the faculty which proclaims him 
to be a member of society. Establish 
this matter of fact with regard to 
man’s constitution—that he is as truly 
asocial as he isa selfish being—and we 
have at once the basis of jus, strictly 
so called—security to the property 
of others, restitution, reparation, ob- 
ligation of promises, punishment of 
offences against society. For, be it 
remembered, the punishment of vices 
destructive to society, as being so, is 
necessary to its very existence, and is 
** therefore as natural as_ society,” 
according to Butler; and the magis- 
trate deals with transgression as 
crime, not sin; associally prejudicial, 
not morally enormous. Mark then 
the train of consequences. The obli- 
gation of compacts is founded on this 
natural jus. Civil society is found- 
ed upon the obligation of compacts. 
Therefore, in the last analysis, it is 
based upon natural jus. The great 
branch of justice grows greenly from 
the living stock of human nature, 
and has its sap running down through 
every fibre of its minutest leaf. The 
Founder and Builder of man’s nature 
has so constituted him that, without 
any selfish or utilitarian aim what- 
ever, he has an irresistible tendency 
to society. We cannot see how this 
doctrine deserves the patronising 
sneer of Mackintosh about its “ pru- 
dence and purity, laxity and confu- 
sion.” 

We must follow the speculations 
of Grotius into two of their practical 
results, although they rather belong 
to the last division of our subject. 

As Grotius rises from the concep- 
tion of our social nature to the con- 
ception of society and of a state, so, 
from the conception of the state, he 
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rises to that of the family or commu- 
nity of states. To this great univer- 
sal society the law of nations bears 
the same relation which civil law 
bears to one particular commonwealth. 
It was, indeed, basely and stupidly 
contended by some, that justice is not 
required in a nation or its rulers, 
however necessary for individuals. 
But Grotius replies that there is no 
state which does not need alliance 
with others, and if alliance, then jus. 
And if no community can permanent- 
ly exist without this, neither can the 
test of all. The chief causes of 
is undertaking his work were an ob- 
servation of the readiness of men to 
make war, and of their savageness in 
conducting it ; and the hope of laying 
down principles which should be re- 
ceived, at least tacitly, by all civilized 
nations. 

That glorious enterprise of exalted 
humanity has not been unsuccessful. 
It is now admitted that the law of 
nations is founded upon the principle 
so well expressed by Montesquieu, 
“ That in peace nations ought to do 
each other the greatest good, in war 
the least evil, consistent with their 
necessary interests.” Here is the 
principle which is the master-key 
to the chief treaties of modern Europe, 
which runs, like a golden thread, 
even through the dark tissue of the 
web of the history of war. It is now 
admitted with Burke, that “ Justice 
is itself the great standing policy of 
civil society ; and that any eminent 
departure from it, under any circum- 
stances, lies under the suspicion of 
being no policy at all.” Hence, in 
war itself, the profound moral feeling 
that we are men, engaged in a great 
act of stern necessity, not maddened 
devils, not brutes giving full swing to 
a brutal desperation, or to a not less 
brutal cunning. If before Sebastopol 
itself the roar of artillery was ever and 
anon exchanged for a truce, which 
might well be called a truce of God, 
that either party might bury with 
Christian burial the shattered corpses 
which were left in the fiery track of 
war—if the rude cross, hurriedl 
carved in such intervals, rises hoo 
the lank grass and thickly studded 
anemones of the luxuriant soil—if 
the hospital, over which the yellow 
flag floated to mark that it was the 
asylum of the wounded, was, in the 
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intention of the besiegers, as safe from 
the fire which surged and roared 
around it, like the spring-tide of hell, 
as if it had been the pavilion of the 
English queen—if the non-combatants 
who lay upon the field were compara- 
tively safe, and the savage who spared 
them not was considered by his own 
comrades worthy of the death of a 
ferocious dog—if any direct promise, 
or covenant, made between the ene- 
mies, was observed as the promise of 
a gentleman with the faith of a Chris- 
tian—all this was due to recognised 
laws. The genius of the poet personi- 
fies war :— 


Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun, 

With death-bolts glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorches all it glares upon. 


To Grotius and to his school we 
owe it, that this picture may oc- 
casionally be drawn in less terrific 
colours. We have occasionally seen 
the giant drop the bolt, even when 
he could have launched it with the 
deadliest effect. There is sometimes 
a touch of pity which makes him 
raise that fiery hand to wipe away a 
natural tear. And if it be too much 
to hope that this weary earth shall 
ever cease to sound with the tramp 
of armies, at least we may hope to 
find the asperities of war gradually 
softened ; we may hope that nations 
will learn the lesson contained in that 
single touch, in which the Incarnate 
Wisdom of God alludes to the Ro- 
man legions— “He sent forth His 
armies.” The Huns and Vandals; 
the hosts of Napoleon and of Nicho- 
las, are, in a sense, the armies of God. 
Their captain is the captain of the 
Lord’s host; they march to the 
music of heaven; they charge to a 
trumpet-blast that is blown upon the 
eternal hills; they obey a word of 
command, which, though unheard by 
their ears, sways the rocking and the 
reeling of the battle. “The book of 
the wars of the Lord” is the motto of 
modern history, as truly as of the 
Hebrew invasion, though the sun 
shall never again stand still, nor the 
hailstone assist the avenging sword. 
With this high commission of the 
Christian soldier, licensed drunken- 
ness and ravishing are utterly incon- 
sistent, One injury at least there is, 
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inflicted upon non-combatants in a 
captured city by the usage of Chris- 
tendom, so hideous and so unmanly, 
that every man who has a wife, a 
sister, or a mother, recoils in horror 
from the contemplation of it. In 
that pre-eminently wicked book, Don 
Juan, there are some things which 
we can palliate if not excuse. We 
can half forgive the dreamy volup- 
tuousness of the scene where the 
yellow moon lights the bower of 
Juan, for the delicious verses that 
mingle an almost religious sentiment 
with the evening-hour ; we can par- 
don the passionate Haideé, as she 
lies with her marble face and jet- 
black tresses in the light of the Gre- 
cian summer ; and the tear that the 
boy sheds over “ the beauty of the 
Cyclades” may tend to wash away 
some of the filth which has fallen 
upon his soul, as he tracks the career 
of Juan. But who can forgive the 
fiendish unbelief in female purity— 
the brutal sympathy with triumphant 
lust which prompted the description 
of the horrors that followed the 
storming of Ismail?* Arnold, in 
latter days, has spoken with noble 
severity of the license to which we 
allude—a license, be it remembered, 
which, at Badajoz and elsewhere, has 
stamped on the British soldier the 
infamous brand of ruffianism. Gro- 
tius speaks of this in few but weighty 
words—“ It pertains neither to secu- 
rity nor to punishment, and, there- 
fore, ought no more to escape with- 
out condign chastisement in war than 
in peace.” This we may expect to 
see one day classed with the poisoned 
fountain, and the lie, and the murder 
< nene. We have heard on 
credible authority that the great 
Duke had a strong feeling on this 
subject. Indeed, his wish to spare 
the inhabitants of an invaded coun- 
try from outrage once led to asingu- 
lar tragedy, which was related 
to us by one who was intimate- 
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ly acquainted with it. When the 
English army marched into France, 
in 1814, an order was given that 
pillage or violence should be imme- 
diately punished by hanging the cul- 
prit. In the knapsack of a sergeant, 
who had distinguished himself in the 
Peninsula, there was found some 
valuable lace, which had been taken 
from a Frenchwomen. The provost- 
marshal seized this serjeant ; the cap- 
tain of his company went to Lord 
Wellington, and implored the man’s 
life—Lord Wellington was inexora- 
ble. The shock to the officer was so 
severe that he sickened and died, 
as he himself said, “ of a broken 
heart.” 

To these we may add another in- 
stance, which has occurred almost 
while we are tracing these lines. 
The scene is the House of Commons, 
on the night of Monday, March 2nd, 
1857. The strangers’ gallery is 
crowded even to suffocation ; the 
dresses of the ladies show like the 
wings of butterflies, or the gaudy 
leaves of tulips under glass, from 
behind their barriers. The house is 
crowded with flushed and eager faces. 
Speech after speech awakens the 
rolling thunder of the opposition 
cheers. But it may be questioned 
whether the British manliness of 
Lord John Russell—the oily smooth- 
ness of Sir James Graham—the flow- 
ing yet polished readiness of Mr. 
Gladstone—the compressed sarcasm 
of Mr. Sidney Herbert, which rolled 
up a mile of argument in the com- 
pass of a lady’s ring, and every sen- 
tence of which had a sting in its 
tail—produced a deeper impression 
upon the house than the address of 
Dr. Robert Phillimore. No political 
or party hits pointed his periods ; 
one allusion indeed there was to the 
bishops, which drew down loud and 
continued cheering. But the staple 
of his argument was drawn from the 
law of nations ; the distinction be- 


* We cannot resist the pleasure of quoting these lines, which have never before been pub- 
lished. They were written by the late Mr. Samuel Rogers in a volume of Byron, which we 


happened to observe in a private collection. 


When I beheld thee, light and gay, 
The idol of the passing day ; 

The god of fools who never knew 

The worth of him they cringéd to— 
When I beheld thee, proud and young, 
Despise the tribute due thy song, 


While thy high spirit kept away 

Sages from converse, souls astray— 

When nature shewed the bitter mind, 
Fraught with ill-will to all mankind, 

I wept that genius had been given 

Toone who thus could lead so far from heaven! 
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tween rprisal and war—the asser- 
tion that, while there wasa difference 
as to comity between Christian and 
Heathen nations, China could yet 
claim to be dealt with upon princi- 
ples of international law—the a 
peal to Montesquieu and Bacon told 
powerfully upon the house. 

This topic may appear to have car- 
ried us far from our course. But we 
were anxious to show that morality 
has been carried from the library to 
the camp, the court, and the congress. 
The speculations of Grotius and his 
successors have not been imprisoned 
in musty volumes; they are still 
upon occasions the watchwords of 
high ministers of state, of Lord 
Clarendon, Drouhyn de L’Huys, and 
Nerselrode. It has been said by 
rough soldiers, with a pardonable 
sentiment of exaggeration, that the 
shadow of Florence Nightingale, 
flitting through the ward of the hos- 
pital with her lamp in her hand, fell 
upon their beds like the shadow of a 
passing angel. Does not the shadow 
of old Hugo fall upon the pages of 
the history of war with an analogous 
effect ? 

We must notice a second important 
result of the speculations of Grotius. 
We can hardly over-estimate the im- 
portance of the clearness and force 
with which ke pronounces against 
religious wars. He decides the sole 
case where religion can be made a 
casus belli to be that where Chris- 
tians are persecuted—not merely 
being Christians, but as being Chris- 
tians. At our stage of progress, we 
can scarcely estimate the difficulty 
which there must have been at that 
date in grasping this principle 
strongly. 

With these enlightened views, it is 
interesting to contrast the sentiments 
of a contemporary writer—a Jesuit, 
who was professor, first at Louvain, 
afterwards in the Roman College— 
Cornelius & Lapide. The preface to 
his commentary on the Twelve Pro- 
phets is not the sober composition of 
a biblical critic, of a Hammond or 
Hengstenberg, a Tholuck or Alford. 
It is a modern prose songof Deborah ; 
it is written as with the sword-point 
of the Maccabees. The glories of 
Pope Urban, on whose monument 
was inscribed, “ Author expeditionis 
in infideles”—thetakingof Jerusalem 
by Godfrey—the holy trio, Eugenius 
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III., King Louis, and Saint Bernard, 
are commemorated by him. He softly 
laments that the saintly Abbot of 
Clairvaux—the author of those 
sermons on the Song of Songs, 
which are echoes of the voice of 
“the dove that is in the clefts of 
the rocks,” burning love-hymns to 
Him that ‘“ feedeth among the lilies” 
—was confined by the sovereign pon- 
tiff to the sacerdotal trumpet. “ And 
would,” he says, “that even from 
the halls of heaven, Saint Bernard 
would again make the trumpet peal 
in the ears of the faithful.” We 
have visions of the princes of Catho- 
lic Christendom, and especially of 
the heir of Saint Louis, turning their 
arms from the Saracens to the here- 
tics ; we have the burning words of 
Catherine of Sienna, the Saviour’s 
spouse, who had been borne on an- 
gels’ pinions over the dark blue sea— 
She wakes from her ecstatic dream of 
virgins and saints, crowned with sil- 
ver lilies in Paradise, and of One 
mightier and purer far than any in 
that great array, betrothing her to 
Himself, and looking on her with 
awful love, while a storm of golden 
hallelujahs swept from all the harps 
of heaven—to urge Urban VI. to 
prevail upon faithful kings that they 
should compose their differences, and 
make common cause against the foes 
of Christ. Then we have the shouts 
of Lepanto ; we have the prospect of 
the world made one fold, after the 
the subjugation of Mahommedanism, 
(upon the expiration of its millen- 
nium) with its twin sisters—paganism 
and heresy ; we have the mixture of 
the wild watchwords of military en- 
thusiasm, with the holy accents of 
David, Isaiah, and Saint John ; we 
have the adoration of the eternal 
Trinity andthe Virgin-Mother, traced 
with the same ink which had just 
written a summons to the bloodiest 
of wars; we have the Christian 
priest and theologian, with the spirit 
of Samson and the Maccabees throb- 
bing under his stole and surplice. 
All this forms the most extraordi- 
nary mixture which we have ever 
encountered. In Grotivs and Corne- 
lius, writing at the same time, one 
can hardly avoid seeing the represen- 
tatives of the Reformed and Roman 
Ethical Schools. 

One word more of Grotius, before 
we part from him. In his address 
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to the princes and free people of 
Christendom, prefixed to the treatise 
entitled “ Mare Liberum,” he speaks 
in a lofty strain of the punishment 
of those who violated the rights of 
nations. He remindsthem that there 
are two punishments which they 
cannot escape, “ conscientiam cuique 
suam, et famam sive existimationem 
alienam.” The former element had 
often before pointed the moral of 
common-place invective or warning. 
3ut it will be remarked how defi- 
nitely he brings out another element. 
He does not leave fame to the vague 
and faint generality of the current 
opinion of posterity ; he means that 
public opinion of a man’s own con- 
temporaries, which, by the constitu- 
tion of our nature, is a punishment 
only second to the reproaches of con- 
science. Hence the power of the 
press ; many men would rather be 
quietly hanged than afford a subject 
for a “slasher” or a “tickler” in the 
“Times.” But in the swam cuique 
and alienam, Grotius emphasises the 
social and the rightly-selfish part of 
our nature. And it is striking that 
tie philosopher who was the first to 
contemplate steadily and to express 
distinctly the great fact of our 7 
titio soctetatis, should have been 
among the first to appeal so pointedly 
and emphatically to that of which 
we now hear so much—public opi- 
nion. 

IIl. Having found in Grotius a view 
of human nature which recognizes 
man’s sociality as the fundamental 
truth of morality and law, we should 
look at the great ethical work of 
Sanderson, in order to gain some 
conception of the farthest advance 
made by the morality of conscience, 
previous to the rise of the distine- 
tively modern school of ethics. 

To theologians, Robert Sanderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln, is known as the 
author of some admirable sermons, 
of the Preface to the Prayer Book— 
we are afraid, since the publication 
of Mr. Procter’s accurate work on 
the Prayer Book, we cannot add, of 
the General Thanksgiving. The logi- 
cian will probably recognize him as 
the author of a treatise of much 
learning and acuteness. To the 
general reader he may be better 
known by that exquisite life which 
“gentle Isaac Walton” has bequeath- 
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ed as a legacy to our language. Well 
writes Wordsworth :— 


There are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these; the feather whence the pen 

Was shaped, that traced the lives of these 
good men, 

Dropp’d from an angel's wing; with moist- 
en'd eye 

We read of faith and purest charity 

In statesman, priest, and humble citizen, 

Methinks their very names shine still and 
bright ; 

Apart like glow-worms in a summer-nig\t, 

Or seen, like stars on high, 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring, 
Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory ! 


By the moralist, Sanderson is chiefly 
remembered as the author of Lec- 
tures on the Obligation of Conscience, 
delivered at Oxford in 1646. These, 
as we have seen, have exercised a 
marked influence upon Dr. Whewell’s 
system of morality, and are, we be- 
lieve, at the present moment read in 
the Cambridge moral science tripos. 
They were delivered in the Divinity 
School at Oxford. As the visitor at 
this day lionizes that fairest of Eng- 
lish cities, he will doubtless walk 
down the old lane, with the great 
chestnut-tree hanging its ivory-white 
cones of blossom over the dark wall 
of the garden of Exeter College ; he 
will turn the corner; he will wheel 
round for some moments to admire 
the contrast between the Radcliffe, 
like a dark leviathian ship of stone, 
and the spire of St. Mary’s, like a 
fairy mast of marble, tapering up to 
the blue summer sky ; he will enter 
the quadrangle of the schools. If it 
be the time of public examination, 
he will find all bustle and move- 
ment. But the stir and progress 
of years hardly yet have flung a wave 
over the threshold of the old divi- 
nity-school. A place of undusted 
cushions, and groined roofs full of 
echoes, of pulpits and benches only 
fit for ghosts to preach from and 
ghosts to listen on, and damp sepul- 
chral smells—a spot where everything 
speaks of the past, and too little of 
the present, or of the future! It is 
not so difficult to recall the scene 
which was passing there in those 
days. The reader is a book speak- 
ing, the book is a mute reader. But 
the uniformity of a continuous dis- 
course is often somewhat languid. 
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The concatenation of uniformly con- 
structed sentences provokes to sleep. 
Of the reader on this occasion it was 
said that “the best sermons in the 
world were never preached ;” and his 
sole attempt at extemporaneous dis- 
course was closed by his saying, in a 
little village church to Dr. Ham- 
mond, “Good doctor, by Heaven's 
help I have once preached without 
my papers; but, good doctor, by 
Heaven’s help without my papers I 
will never preach again !” So on 
went that calm, grave Professor of 
Divinity—a sounder and riper di- 
vine his university and his church 
have never bred—with his quiet, un- 
impassioned voice ; the stern soldiers 
of the commonwealth, during the de- 
livery of some of these prelections, 
striding outside, and humming their 
surly hymns. Yet the lectures made 
a considerable impression even at 
that time, when (to use words once 
recited in the Sheldonian Theatre) 
Oxford’s 


Groves were full of warlike stirs, 
The student's heart was with the merry 
spears, 
Or keeping measure to the clanking spurs 
Of Rupert’s cavaliers. 


Sanderson has two great merits—a 
wonderful mastery of the technicali- 
ties of the school logic, and sound 
good sense. The former sumetimes, 
perhaps, leads him away ; at least, it 
pares the modern student. The 
atter fails him when he gets upon 
the defence of established usages, 
which he maintains with the first 
weapon that comes to hand, be it bad 
or good. For instance, in defending 
advowsons, he attempts to convince 
those who asserted the people’s con- 
sent to the pastoral call as a necessary 
preliminary, by arguing that advow- 
sons have been secured to patrons by 
Parliament, 7. ¢., the full consent of 
the people. We must here briefly 
state what Sanderson has to say of 
conscience. He remarks that the 
word is not to be found in the Old 
Testament, Aecart or spirit appearing 
instead. He investigates the meaning 
of the term. The con implies a 
knowledge on the part of a plurality 
of subjects, or of a plurality of ob- 
jects. If the former, conscience sig- 
nifies a joint knowledge on the part 
of God and the moral agent. If the 
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latter, it indicates the junction of 
knowledge to knowledge —the know- 
ledge of the universal principle to 
that of the special fact, by applying 
the former to the latter. He then 
defines conscience, pursuing the analy- 
tic method ; giving out his definition 
like a theorem, and discussing and 
establishing it point by point. ‘* Con- 
science is a habit, or faculty. of the 
practical intellect, whereby the mind 
doth, by discourse of reason, apply 
the light that is in it to its own par- 
ticular moral acts.” 

IV. It may be questioned whether 
the writings of Hobbes have been 
much studied by some of those who 
have undertaken to criticise them. 
Indeed, a certain set of sayings have 
become current about him, which 
every one repeats upon occasion. 
Thus even M. Cousin says, ‘‘ Hobbes 
does not invoke revelation,” an asser- 
tion which may be tested by any one 
who opens his works at random. 
Thus again the authority of Mackin- 
tosh has made it fashionable to speak 
of him as an eminent instance of 
“one of the late writers, and date 
learners.” The truth is that he began 
Latin and Greek at six, went to a 
grammar school at eight, and trans- 
lated the Medea of Euripides into 
Latin verse before he was matricu- 
lated at Oxford, in the fifteenth year 
of his age. At the age of twenty, he 
was recommended as tutor to Lord 
Cavendish. It would certainly appear 
that he suspended his classical studies 
for a season ; but on returning from 
the Continent he resumed them ; and 
to him we owe the Latin version of 
some of Lord Bacon’s writings. 
Hobbes, indeed, always rather affected 
an ignorance of books, saying that if 
he had read as much as other men, he 
had been as pudding-headed and as 
dull of wit as they. Archbishop 
Tenison, however, clearly traced those 
political speculations of his, which 
have been considered most auda- 
ciously original, to the oration of 
Euphemus the Athenian, in the sixth 
book of Thucydides, of which Hobbes 
himself had published a translation. 
So true is Ben Jonson’s saying, that 
“some by a cunning protestation 
against all reading, and false vendi- 
tation of their own naturals, think 
to direct the sagacity of their readers 
from themselves, and cool the scent of 
their own fox-like thefts.” 
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The name of Hobbes is, unques- 
tionably, one of the most remarkable 
in the annals of mental and moral 
philosophy. The influence which he 
exercised is marked by the few com- 
plimentary addresses which were 
offered to him by some of his bolder 
admirers. It was felt that a new 
Prometheus had, indeed, arisen— 
that a first advance towards a satis- 
factory mental analysis had, at last, 
been made—that a glass had been 
fitted to the human breast, through 
which that marvellous organization 
might be traced, each thread of whose 
intricate woof is the living link that 
knits the mysterious whole to reason, 
to virtue, to society, to God. Mr. 
Bathurst, a young M.A. of Trinity, 
afterwards Dean of Bath, expressed 
all this in some fine Latin lines, a 
very few of which we shall quote :— 


Nec si fenestram pectori humanz suam 
Aptasset ipse Momus, inspiceret magis— 
Consulter audax, et Promethei potius 
Facinoris anima !— 

Divinum est opus 
Mentem creare—proximum huic, ostendere, 


Cowley exhausted his imperial 
fancy on so inviting a theme. Men, 
he said, were turning over and over 
an effete soil with fruitless assiduity. 
They were like treasure hunters, 
searching with divining wands among 
the dead, while rich fields were lying 
round them, which only required 
common sense and common industry 
to reward them with the richest har- 
vests. Rising as he goes, he hails 
Hobbes as the 


Great Columbus of the golden land 

Of new philosophies. Thy learn’d America is 
Not only first found out by thee, 

And rudely left to future industry, 

But thy eloquence and thy wit, 

Have planted, peopled, built, and civilized it ! 


Of Sheffield’s verses Mackintosh 
contemptuously observes, ‘one line 
is eat enough to be quoted.” Old 
Sam Johnson, with some justice, 
remarks that, apart from the prestige 
of the strawberry-leaves, he is “a 
writer that sometimes glimmers, but 
rarely shines; feebly laborious, and 
at best but pretty.” Yet his descrip- 
tion of Hobbes’ English we take the 
liberty of considering to be exceed- 
ingly happy :— - 
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Such a choice, yet unaffected style, 

As must both knowledge and delight impart, 
The force of reason with the flowers of art. 
Clear asa beautiful transparent skin, 

Which never hides the blood, yet holds it in ; 
Like a delicious stream it ever ran, 

As smooth as woman, but as strong as man, 


We may be allowed to wish that 
Hobbes had had his Boswell. The 
friend of Bacon, Herbert of Cherbury, 
Mersenne, Galileo, Descartes, Gassen- 
di, Harvey, Selden, and Cowley, can 
have been no common man. The 
caustic irritable old fellow, impatient 
of contradiction—puffing up the 
nearest hill, or running up and down 
the noble galleries of Chatsworth, 
while ancestors of ‘ Russell and Co.,” 
gartered and doubleted, with fea- 
thered-hats and high-heeled shoes; 
and high-born ladies, fresh from the 
brush of Lely, looked down with 
astonishment on the gambols of the 
plebeian philosopher—trying to expel 
moisture by a breathing sweat—de- 
vouring his simple dinner at twelve, 
and sitting down to study with barred 
windows, and table covered with 
tobaeco-pipes—hurrying out of church 
before prayers were ended, to escape 
the sermon, saying, “The parsons 
can teach me nothing”—would make a 
remarkable picture. It might, per- 
haps, partly dispel the painful im- 
pression of gigantic powers perverted, 
and a life prolonged without repent- 
ance or serious thought. It is some 
comfort to know that in an illness, 
supposed to be fatal, after stoutly de- 
clining the kind offers of Father 
Mersenne, he was visited by the pious 
Bishop Cosin, and that he became an 
habitual communicant. Let us re- 
member this, as we stand by the 
grave in the aisle of the little church 
of Hault-Hacknell, where the aching 
head of the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury reposes. 

Let us give a brief and rapid, 
but we hope not inaccurate sketch of 
some of Hobbes’ doctrines. 

His view of our intellectual nature 
seems to be this. The steps of our 
knowledge are four. We the such 
and such conceptions, gained from 
material objects through the senses. 
We christen these conceptions, or, 
rather, name the things of which they 
are conceptions. We join these names 
so as to form true propositions. We 
join those propositions in such man- 
ner that they be conclusive. 
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Thus our knowledge is a pyramid, 
of which sense is the base, science the 
apex. It may appear to be a starry- 
pointing pyramid, raised by the spirit 
of man. We do not pause to show 
that the names of cause, time, number, 
space, and others ; the auguster names 
of virtue, duty, conscience, God, can- 
not be painted upon its walls with 
pigments which are so imperfectly 
compounded. But we do ask, is it 
built for immortality? The base is 
constructed solely of a perishable ma- 
terial, whose particles are in continual 
flux, which wastes with the cold of 
winter, and melts with the summer- 
suns; which is shaken by the vol- 
canic passions of youth, and covered 
with the dreary snow of old age, 
shrinking into 


The lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 
Sans eye, sans tooth, sans taste, sans every- 
thing ; 


and which at last crumbles away 
into slime and dust. “ Faugh, it 
stinks!” As we read the specu- 
lations of Hobbes, and the ultra- 
sensualist school, we sce over their 
pyramid of science that ‘ the light is 
darkened in the heavens thereof,” 
and that there are “ darkness and sor- 
row” in the land around it. We see 
an intellectual being that exchanges 
its freedom for the chains of fatalism, 
a moral nature without dignity, a 
heaven without a God. Where shall 
be the thoughts that wander through 
eternity, when that which renders 
thought possible is withdrawn? 
Where shall this fabric be found 
when death has battered the walls, 
and shaken the foundations of the 
house of clay? A palpable mist of 
rottenness, and darkness of annihila- 
tion gather round this pyramid of 
science. 

We need hardly remind our readers 
of Hobbes’ way of resolving all our 
passions into selfish affections. Thus 
pity, as every student of Butler so 
well remembers, is “the conception 
of future calamity to ourselves from 
the sense of anothers calamity.” 
Laughter is “the sudden conception 
of our own eminence by comparison 
with another’s inferiority or ab- 
surdity, or our own ata former 
period.” Weeping is a sudden con- 
ception of defect. Our spontaneous 
admiration of beauty is a reflective 
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calculation of its capabilities of grati- 
fying lust. The tears that burst from 
the eyes of reconciled friends are the 
fountains through which nature pours 
her regrets for frustrated revenge. 
Charity is the pleasing conception of 
exuberant power, which not only com- 
passes our own desires, but is able to 
assist others. The bestowal of charity 
on strangers is not properly charity, 
but contract to purchase friendship, 
or fear to purchase peace. 

Hobbes’ mental philosophy is a 
structure built upon one principle— 
that conception is derived from sense, 
and passion from conception. His 
moral and political philosophy also 
rises from one principle—‘“‘ Men are 
by nature in a state of war.” To de- 
sire this state is a self-contradiction 
in a reasonable being. Hence the 
primary law of sociality, to observe 
the rules which keep us in peace. 
But another primary law of our na- 
ture is pure, unmixed selfishness. 
From these two elements virtue is 
framed. To be virtuous is to be 
sociable to these who will be so, to be 
formidable to those who will not—a 
definition which would make a turn 
for conviviality and pugilism a sign 
of the virtuous man. 

Hobbes proceeds to strengthen his 
positions by Scripture. Itis needless 
to follow him here. But, strange to 
say, not Origen, or a medieval 
preacher in his most mysticising 
vein—not Vitringa when he refers 
Isaiah to the Dutch Remonsitrants; 
not Ephraim Macbriar in his applica- 
tion of Ezekiel to Claverhouse and the 
covenant—are more fanciful, or more 
inconsequential. Thus that his “law 
of nature” is unalterable, is. intima- 
ted by this, that “the priesthood 
of Melchizedec is everlasting !” 

But the structure reared upon the 
foundation of “the state of nature” 
is not yet complete. The hands which 
laid in England the foundation of the 
house of scientific sensualism did not 
finish it. But of the other house of 
social and political science, Hobbes 
himself brought forth the head-stone, 
and that head-stone, slavery / 

The appearance of Hobbes and 
Descartes simultaneously is of great 
importance. Though the former was 
the leader of the ultra-sensualist, the 
latter of the ultra-idealist school, the 
soldier of Britany and the philoso- 
pher of Malmesbury. mark the pro- 
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rress of thought which was leaving 
its debateable ground, and taking its 
stand on the soil of modern philoso- 
phy. Hobbes, though one great end 
of his philosophy was to defend 
ancient errors in government, did so 
by weapons which were destined to 
overthrow the ancient, and hasten on 
the new. Every civil war is empha- 
tically a war of ideas. The English 
civil war was the struggle between 
the spirit of the middle ages and that 
of modern civilization. In Hobbes, 
a cavalier, we find the principles 
which embody the new drawn to a 
conclusion which embodies the old 
even to extravagance. The hands are 
Esau’s hands, but the voice is Jacob’s 
voice, and the spirit of olden times 
might well doubt whether it should 
not curse him who presented himself 
for a son. 

Perhaps we may liken the philo- 
sophy of Hobbes to the Pool Hole 
Cave near Buxton, as described by 
himself at such length, in his favorite 
Latin poem, entitled ‘The Wonders 
of the Peak.” As the traveller enters 
it, after his ascent, he seems to be in- 
troduced into a habitation, human at 
once in its homeliness and its mag- 
nificence. Flitches of bacon seem to 
be suspended from a roof, which is 
illuminated with the many-coloured 
play, with the starry cressets of its 
stalactites. All, however, is merely 
an imitation in stone of familiar ob- 
jects, a lustrous mockery of human 
workmanship. The scintillating spars 
that hang over one’s head; the 
gigantic flitch; the grotesque figure 
of the blind old man, cowering down 
with his gaunt elbows upon the un- 
heaving coverlet of the bed; are all 
but stone. The very drop of dew, 
that seems to be wrung from the 
rock, is in process of petrifaction. 

But if Hobbes plays an important 
pont in moral philosophy, chiefly 
vecause he is the devil’s advocate 
who ventures to assert monstrous 
pee which true moralists 
nave taxed their wits to answer; it 
is right to say that he has uninten- 
tionally done the morality of con- 
science eminent service. For the 
knowledge of our nature he refers us 
to the ‘ Know thyself.” It is his 
glory, like that of Socrates, to have 
put a method into the modern world, 
or at least, into modern England—to 
have laid down psychology as the 
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basis of all true metaphysics. “ For 
the similitude of my thoughts and 
assions to another man’s (says 

obbes), I must look into myself, 
and consider what I do, and on what 
grounds; when I think, fear, hope ; 
thus I shall know what are the 
thoughts and passions of other men 
upon the like occasions.” Again, 
‘Men may read one another if they 
will take the pains, and that by 
nosce teipsum.” There are two modes 
of arguing analogically to the prin- 
ciples of actions ; one founded upon 
psychology, the other upon a guess 
from the action to the motive. It is 
the province of art to correct the 
uncertainty of experience by the cer- 
tainty of laws ; the first mode is as 
superior to the last as the stability of 
art to the instability of a random 
sagacity. It was this method which 
laid the premises of morality, deep 
and strong; and overthrew, ulti- 
mately, every conclusion which 
Hobbes had drawn from it. 

We cannot proceed further upon 
this track. An attempt to crowd other 
theories into our narrow limits could 
only produce confusion. For, in this 
science, theory presses upon theory, 
as wave shoulders wave. The student 
at first appears to himself to be walk- 
ing in a dreamland, tenanted with 
incongruous shapes, and haunted 
by discordant voices. “ Boniform 
faculty,” “moral sense,” “moral 
approving and disapproving faculty,” 
“principle of reflection,” are the 
watchwords of one side; “ utility,” 
“ consequences of actions,” “ trans- 
ference of approval from end 10 
means,” “greatest happiness prin- 
ciple,” are the watchwords of the 
other. The laced rufiles and the 
peach-coloured breeches of the infidel 
Shaftesbury combine in some strange 
way to make up one figure with the 
shovel-hat and broad-bottomed wig 
of good Bishop Butler ; the pale face, 
lit up with a sacred glow, as the 
chant swells through the aisles of 
Durham, seems inexplicably to look 
on us from the pages of the fashion- 
able author of ‘“ the Characteristics ” 
and “ the Miscellanies,”— 


Justly vain 
Of the nice conduct ofa clouded eane, 


The shrewd, earthly brow of canny 
David Hume bangs over the visionary 
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eye of Berkeley, gazing by faith into 
the invisible; like Mr. Scadder in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, who has two 
sides to his face—one good, the other 
villainous in the extreme. Jeremy 
Bentham, accompanying the Hon. 
Miss Pratt on the violin in the splen- 
did drawing-room of Bowood, goes 
masquerading in Dr. Paley’s academic 
own. Or, we may illustrate the first 
eelings of the moral student by a 
comparison. We have read of a 
beautiful old experiment, the Palin- 
genesis. There is placed before the 
eyes a vase of transparent crystal, 
which appears to contain nothing but 
water, with a sediment of ashes. 
But, upon the application of heat, 
the particles of the ashes move in 
wavy lines of the most delicate tints, 
until the idea of a perfect flower is 
produced—a fairy creation, which, 
when the heat is withdrawn, col- 
lapses as quickly as it has blossomed, 
Something in this way the successive 
theories of virtue vik duty seem to 
the student to be but the ingenious 
playthings of superior intellects— 
which have no substantial shapes and 
no permanent colours—which are ex- 
cited by the warm touch of genius, 
and when that is removed subside 
into a worthless sediment. 

Yet even what we have now writ- 
ten may give the student a hint for 
arrangement. Take Hobbes’ lan- 
thorn in hand; we mean not his 
odious conclusions, but his poner 
that all questions of the kind resolve 
themselves into one of psychological 
fact. Indeed the science of morals 
(so far as it excludes the considera- 
tion of the Divine Will and of Reve- 
lation) might more properly be 
termed, “moral psychology.” We 
may develope the doctrine of Grotius 
into the conclusion that there are 
“passions or appetites, whose pri- 
mary use and intention is the good 
of society.” We may improve and 
expand Sanderson’s statement of 
conscience by the help of Butler and 
of Whewell. We may describe mo- 
ralists by this. The one school 
declares that right and wrong are 
positive qualities, discernible by a 
— faculty ; that without such a 
aculty we could no more create 
the idea of moral good or evil, than 
we could create a particle of matter. 
The other school denies this, and 
makes the distinction between right 
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and wrong to lie, not in the acts 
themselves, but their consequences, 
according as they finally lead to a 
greater amount of happiness or mis- 
ery, pleasure or pain. 

YV. From the earlier literature of 
morality, we hasten on to its general 
practical results. 

We have little sympathy with that 
spirit which is perpetually asking, 
“Of what use are such and such 
studies?” Subtleties, which do not 
improve the breed of bullocks or 
the growth of turnips, which do not 
teach us how the “ox tallows in the 
cawl or on the kidneys,” often rub off 
the rust of ignorance from the mind, 
and sharpen it for the battle which 
we have all to wage. The Soldan, 
who could cut with his Damascan 
blade, the cushion that he threw into 
the air, might seem to be wasting 
good cloth and precious time in prac- 
tising such a feat; but we suspect 
that the spectator of his dexterity 
felt that Saladin, in learning to cleave 
a cushion, had learned to cleave a 
helmet, with a head in it. Morality 
has had its results upon character 
and domestic virtue. Take two ladies, 
Madame Dudeffand and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. The Frenchwo- 
man writes of Helvetius, who re- 
solved all the determining motives of 
our actions into selfishness—* The 
success of his book is not surprising ; 
he is the man who has told the 
secret of the world.” Lady Mary 
writes to a great lady at home of 
some curious practices in the high so- 
ciety of Vienna—* Thus you see that 
gallantry and good breeding are as 
different in different climates as mo- 
rality and religion.” Her ladyship 
may have been the most charming of 
women ; her smile may have been 
the sunshine of the saloon ; her dress 
may have been the envy of the 
ladies ; her conversation may have 
a a salient fountain. To have met 

1er 


With champagne and a chicken at last, 
Whene’er the long hours of the public are 
past, 


may have been the most delightful of 
rendezvous ; to have sat by her side 
at Vauxhall, while she dressed a 
chicken’s wing with cresm upon a 
china-plate, may have been a very 
feast of reason, But remember thos 
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few words which have slipped so 
glibly from her Let us ask 
whether this smart lady, with the 
hoof of Hobbes thrust into her satin 
slipper, is the sort of person who 
would teach her sons a masculine 
morality, or pour her daughters into 
the mould of Christianity ? We 
ask, whether an age when such sen- 
timents were received as morality, 
must not have been an age of selfish- 
ness, dead to virtue and to God? 

In the revolutions of society, the 
speculations of moralists are ever 
playing an active part. Education and 
religious instruction, it must fairly be 
owned, owe more to the moralists 
than to the theologians of England. 
The question of excuses for crime, of 
the reformation of criminals, indeed 
the whole of criminal jurisprudence, 
abut upon morality. Theology is al- 
ways deriving important contribu- 
tions from moral philosophy. It as- 
sists usin rightly limiting the doc- 
trine of human corruption. We wish 
that every clergyman had in his 
hands that manly and noble sermon 
on the “‘ Connexion between Morality 
and Religion,” in which Bishop Fitz- 


gerald turns his favourite study to 


such admirable account. It enables 
us to hold the balance with an even 
hand, between the attributes of God 
and the attributes of man, and saves 
us from fatalism. We believe that 
many persons have been lured over 
to Rome by a want of knowledge of 
moral philosophy. There is, to ar- 
dent minds, an appearance of superior 
piety in a view which pervades many 
devotional writers of the Church of 
Rome, which, under the guise of 
‘ adaptations,” has been largely circu- 
lated among ourselves. Itis asserted 
that all natural affections must be 
crushed and even annihilated—a view 
which resolves itself into that of 
Hobbes, that they are selfish. Gibbon, 
in his fifteenth chapter, resolves all 
our mental desires into two—the desire 
of pleasure, and the desire of action ; 
ond he argues that Christianity is 
false, because it promotes neither one 
nor the other. The moral student is 
not likely to be shaken by this muti- 
lated analysis. The speculations of 
moralists, even more than the lessons 
of theologians, have taught us to dis- 
entangle the positive from the moral, 
the Jewish from the universal, in 
the Old Testament. Take the simple 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. CCXCIII- 
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question of the lawfulness of re- 
ceiving interest. In Mahommedan 
nations usury is utterly forbidden, on 
the foot of the Mosaic law. In Eng- 
land, Dr. Henry Hammond, in his 
Practical Catechism, mentions it as a 
matter of doubt in his day, though 
he decides in favour of taking it, with 
his usual sound sense. Bacon, whose 
prejudices were against the lawful- 
ness of receiving interest, assigned the 
strange reason that it was a breach of 
the Sabbath, inasmuch as the in- 
terest ran on during that day equally. 
Moral philosophers were the first to 
draw the line here. No one now 
scruples to take moderate interest 
for his money. But had this not 
been so, Christianity would have come 
into collision with the march of pro- 
gress; it would have strangled com- 
merce, or commerce would have been 
alienated from it. Sismondi remarks 
that one great cause of the inferiority 
of southern to northern Europe, 
arises from the fact, that the laws, 
based on a mistaken scruple, prevent 
lending on interest. The capital of 
persons not in business is thus lost 
to productive purposes ; interest is 
limited to the capital of the under- 
taker. Hence exorbitant interest by 
subterfuge. In Mussulman countries, 
lenders are Americans, Hindoos, or 
Jews. A character like Shylock in 
the Merchant of Venice is the na- 
tural result of this prejudice ; and 
the reader will recollect how hard 
Shylock is pressed for scriptural pre- 
cedent, and how he is driven to 
admit that taking interest is not 
“directly” sanctioned. In truth, the 
grandest practical applications in 
this, as in other sciences, have al- 
ways followed from theories pur- 
sued with a simple love of truth. 
More than two thousand years ago, 
the rough sailor of the Mediterra- 
nean would have brushed by the 
Greek mathematician, tracing his 
figures upon the sand. He would 
have smiled contemptuously had he 
been told that these speculations of 
the absent and abstracted philoso- 
pher, would enable the seaman to 
traverse an ocean, darker and drearier 
than his own “ wine-dark and 
harvestless sea” ; to hear the barking 
of the waves in the starless mid- 
night, and feel that he was compara- 
tively safe from their fury. Let the 
moral, not less than the mathemati- 
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eal student, follow truth for what 
she is, not for what she gives—for 
her beauty, not for her dower ; let 
him be, as Aristotle says of the ma- 
thematician, “a spectator of truth ;” 
and he will find her no niggard mis- 
tress. 

VI. Morality, we would further re- 
mark, in proportion as it is more 
thoroughly understood, is ever in- 
creasing the evidence of Christianity, 
ever exhibiting new depths of moral 
beauty in the character of our Lord, 
which could not have been the inven- 
tion of those simple, earnest men who 
wrote the Gospels. Few men have 
ever read the masterpiece of ancient 
ethics without feeling how its finest 
strokes of moral delineation live and 
glow in the character of our Lord. 
Thus many of the philosophers of old, 
had they been called upon to pour- 
tray a faultless man, would have re- 
— a cold, impassive being. 

eir map of human nature would 
have wanted the boldly coloured lines 
of anger and desire. Humanity, in 
their representation, would have been 
a tree of majestic girth indeed, but 
without the beautiful leaves of love 
and sorrow ; a sea, without the noble 
swell of moral indignation. Contrast 
with this school the immortal words 


of Aristotle, “‘ The emotional of 
our nature is not less purely human 
than the natural.” “It is morally 


right to be angry at some things, 
to desire some things.” ‘‘ There are 
things which it is mght and honour- 
able to fear, such as dishonour.” 
And then read of One who bowed in 
anguish beneath the sunlit olives of 
Gethsemane; who “ looked round 
about Him with anger, being grieved 
for the harduess of their hearts ;” of 
whose “human resentment, and 
quick sense of disgrace, may we not,” 
asks Barrow, “ observe a touch in 
that expostulation, ‘ Be ye come out 
as against a thief, with swords and 
staves’? ” 

In truth, it is our deep conviction 
that moral philosophy points us both 
to the character and to the work of 
our Saviour. It seems to us that 
moralists in general have been much 
too feeble in their assertions of this. 
Let us weakly, but reverently, make 
our attempt. 

Moral philosophy, we say, points 
to the character of the sinicss man. 
The statue may be beautiful ; but itis 
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cold and hard compared with the idea 
of perfect loveliness that hung invisi- 
bly before the sculptor’s spirit. The 
chisel is not fine enough to cut the 
breath of his thought, nor the marble 
pliant enough to express that delicate 
vision. The poem may be beautiful ; 
but its lines are ‘‘ monotony in wire,” 
compared with the music of thought 
of which it is the echo. The sculptor 
could not make his statue, nor the 
poet his song, correspond with his 
ideal, in that his genius is weak in its 
materials, in the marble and human 
language. And even so the moral 
law, as it is written on the page of 
the moralist, is the expression of that 
moral nature, which is itself the feeble 
image of the moral attributes of its 
Creator. But when it comes to do 
its work, the most excellent human 
character is but a coarse draft of that 
ideal virtue. Like God’s other law, 
it cannot do it, because it is weak 
through the flesh. Surely the moral- 
ist should point oftener to that one 
perfect moral character, in which the 
ideal and the actual exactly coin- 
cide. 

Again. The life and death of our 
Lord embody the truest solution to 
the chief difficulty, as to the moral 
character of the government under 
which we are placed. True ; our moral 
nature is a proof—perhaps the only 
irresistible proof—of the moral cha- 
racter of God. The author of a moral 
nature cannot be immoral; the im- 
poser of a law of righteousness, which 
is about our paths and about our beds, 
cannot be unrighteous. Prove with 
Kant that “ the physico-theological 
proof,” the argument from designer to 
design which is practically so potent, 
is yet theoretically invalid. Let it be 
granted that there is a flaw in the 
analogy—that intelligent designers 
with whom we are acquainted are not 
creators of the non-existent, but 
moulders of the existent, so that the 
element of creation is totally wanting 
to the comparison—that finite mun- 
dane phenomena can never give the 
infinite. Go further. Reduce the 
universe around us to a chaos of con- 
fusion. Untune the laws which en- 
twine the whole fabric of matter with 
their net-work. Let an ocean of dark- 
ness roll over every indication of de- 
sign. We can yet stand upon that 
dreary shore ; yet lift up our eyes to 
that starless heaven ; yet exclaim in 
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faith, “ There is'an architect of our 
nature. There is a God whose law is 
virtue, and who is therefore holy, and 
just and good.” 

Morality supplies this proof. But 
still a difficulty occurs. The material 
order of things seems to override the 
moral. Not only is there more suffer- 
= than happiness in this life, but 
suffering fastens upon virtue, which 
is yet, if our proof be valid, well- 
pleasing to God. We are not yet in 
a — to insist upon another state 
of existence, where the ways of God 
to man shall be justified. 

The nature of virtue seems to sup- 
ply us with solid footing in this sha- 

ing quagmire. Under what climate 
does virtue put forth her rarest 
blossoms ? Is she a tender exotic 
which can only be reared in the hot- 
house ? Or, is she like the Alpine 
rose of the Andes? The blasts from 
the region of perpetual snow only add 
grace to her form ; the chill breath 
that mingles with the vapours which 
float warmly over the forest, only 
adds a richer purple to the zone of 
blossoms that girdles the spiry peak. 
If that graceful flower be dearer in 
the eyes of the spirit of the mountain 
than all the wilderness of beetling 
crags, and all the clouds of sombre 
forest, shall we deem it strange that 
he unlooses his storms, and scatters 
his frosts like ashes? The illustra- 
tion explains itself. If virtue be 
dearest to God, and if virtue require 
suffering and trial, we have a Theo- 
dicea lying to our hands. Take away 
suffering ; and there is no more re- 
signation, “ the greater part of piety,” 
—no more of the painful virtues—no 
more patience—no more of the hero- 
ism of endurance. The musical glass of 
our moral nature must be wetted with 
tears, before it sends forth its finest 
tones. The willow must be shaken 
with the wind, before its leaves glitter 
like plumes of silver. 

Let this ment of the moral phi- 
losopher—it has been traced by M. 
Cousin—find its confirmation in the 
Man of Sorrows, The title of the 
King who rode upon the ass, as pro- 
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claimed by the style of His herald, 
the prophet, is that He is xpais, meek. 
(The word of,contempt of the heathen, 
who could only appreciate military 
virtue, and who detested the quality 
as unsoldierly ; so that the beautiful 
title of our Redeemer comes to us 
under the odious disguise of depra- 
vity.) Round the august person of 
the model of humanity there hang the 
very outward symbols of those sub- 
lime virtues—resignation, meekness, 
patience, moral heroism—in the cross, 
the nails, the spear, the sponge dipped 
in the bitter gall of the tears of our 
suffering nature.* 

The morality of conscience, as 
traced by a Christian, should point 
even beyond the Saviour’s character 
to His work : for, mark this. “ Trans- 
gression,” says Dr. Whewell, “ reverses 
rather than undoes moral progress.” 
Conscience in itself, conscience as 
such, never forgives. Lay the ear of 
your soul to your beating heart. 
Listen to the sea that is for ever 
tumbling on the shores of memory. 
Listen to the winds that are for ever 
rustling in the leaves of the garden of 
your spirit, while you strive to hide 

ourself from the presence of God. 
hat are those voices saying? What 
is the burden that goes forth upon 
that stormy ocean? What is the 
whisper that is multiplied among 
those myriad leaves? It is not only 
Fagan in his condemned cell—it is 
not only William Palmer, for all his 
wretched bravery, shrinking and 
cowering in the loneliness of the night. 
We too, perhaps, know something of 
an accusing conscience. We, too, 
have heard the voices that are telli 
over the stories of our past lives, an 
which, unless they are silenced, will 
tell them on forever. Butler never 
wrote more truly than when he termed 
“the efficacy of repentance,” one of 
the revelations which Christianity 
has made, over and above natural reli- 
gion. We have said that conscience 
never pardons. Nay, the more you 
instruct her, the severer she grows, 
the lessshe can pardon. Conscience 
says, “‘ You have stained your robe 


* Isaac Barrow, in one of his finest sermons writes, ‘‘ It isa passable notion among the 
most eminent pagan sages, that no exemplary virtue can well appear otherwise than in mis- 
fortune,” Then, after quoting the famous passage from Plato’s Republic, in which the just 
man is said to be “ impaled,” and some fine sentences from Seneca, he applies this to Christ. 
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of innocence, and stained it must be 
ever. The hosts of the redeemed are 
round the throne, in their vesture 
whiter than the lily ; and all sinless 
spirits are swelling the anthem of His 
praises. But in all their shining 
ranks there is no room for one like 
you in filthy raiment ; a discord 
would pass across all the music of 
heaven, if a sinner’s hand struck the 
harp of God, and a sinner’s foot stood 
on the sea of glass.” It is not con- 
science which promises, “ Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow.” Conscience says, 
“There is a city far away. There 
are gathered all the children of God 
in one glorious company. They walk 
on the golden streets. They are safe 
within the gates of pearl, engirdled 
by the jasper battlements. They hold 
high communion with others like 
themselves. They turn their hearts 
to God, as plants turn to light, and 
drink in the sunbeam of His presence. 
Desire has passed away, and love is 
united to its object for ever.” But 
conscience also sees this legend over 
every gate, “ There shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth.” 
Conscience says, “ There is such a 
thing as friendship with God. There 
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are those to whom the snowdrop of 
the spring is a token of a Father's 
affection, and to whom the sunset is 
burning with manifestations of pater- 
nal Deity. But you are like a pro- 
digal, wandering in a far land—like a 
harlot walking through the streets 
and weeping, as if her heart would 
break, when the gaslight falls upon 
some poor token of her former inno- 
cence.” And then, it is not consci- 
ence which finishes the parable of the 
Prodigal—which tells us of the hag- 
gard and outcast Magdalen, folded 
in the everlasting arm, hushed on the 
everlasting heart, comforted as one 
whom her mother comforteth, when 
she parts the outcast’s hair with her 
thin hands, and drops down tears upon 
her poor sullied face. As conscience 
is more completely educated by moral 
philosophy ; as her chemistry grows 
more subtle, and her tests more re- 
fined ; as she realizes more fully the 
consequences of transgression ; as she 
gazes helplessly up into the great 
abyss between her and the purity of 
God; she longs for a ladder from 
earth to heaven. The work of moral 
philosophy is over when conscience 
takes to her wings like a dove, and 
lights at last upon the cross, 
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Men and brothers,—men and slaves— 
Slaves to many a withering folly— 
Wherefore wage we—fools and knaves, 

O’er our fathers’ mingling graves,— 
O’er the soil their bones make holy— 
Wage with such a damning zest 
Still the war of shires and races 7?— 
South, and north, and east, and west, 
Sit we while that bloody jest 
Stains our Eden’s sunniest places /— 
Sit we sheathed in moral rust,— 
Hope, herself—while fools deride her- 
Side by side with bleeding Trust ?- 
Ah, when Hope’s laid in the dust, 
Self-respect is soon beside her ! 


Men and brothers, men and slaves, 
Where they seek to save a nation 

Howsoe’er the tempest raves, 

Every brow its roughest braves, 
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Overboard go creed and station, 
Every hand has marked its toil,— 
Every heart has this within it, 
Bone and blood may break—may boil— 
On the die’s my native soil, 
And here’s the cast about to win it. 
Path of Progress, closed or clear, 
Oh! for men to wrestle through it— 
Feud or folly—mound or mere— 
Every lip hurraing :—Here ! 
Here’s the man, thank God, can do it. 


Men and brothers, where they ’ve mind 
To lift a land so low as this is, 
Do they waste their precious wind, 
Jarring—warring with their kind, 
Mewing over “ hits” or ‘ misses” ?— 
“On” ’s the word, and on they sweep, 
Doubting dastards, be there any, 
Left to watch red Faction weep— 
Left in soul-corroding sleep, 
Dreaming o’er the “maddened” many ! 
Pathway closed or pathway clear,— 
Oh ! their maddened ones are through it, 
Flood or flame, whate’er appear, 
Every tongue hurraing :—Here ! 
Here’s the man has might to do it ! 


Men and brothers, would ye try 

To shed the light of love about ye, 
Up each voice with :—Here am I -- 
Stand or fall, or live or die, 

Oh ! what were all the rest without me? 
Gloom or glory -- you! or you !— 

Here’s my heart, ye hills that nursed me,— 
Every man, the island through— 
Weak one, strong one—up and do, 

Or down, till toil has done and cursed ye. 

Path of Progress—closed or clear, 

Oh! for men to thunder through it, 
Shouting, Here—thank Heaven—here, 
Leaps the soul a foe to fear— 

Leaps the limb, alone, could do it ! 


Men and brothers, where the breast 
Heaves one pulse for native glory, 
Love for all’s its inmost guest— 
What's the east, or what’s the west,- - 
North or south, or Whig or Tory ?- 
Feeling rings through every tone :— 
You live here, and I live yonder, 
But each inch of soil’s my own, 
Farther off the fairer grown,— 
Farther off my soul’s the fonder ! 
Pathway closed, or pathway clear, 
There were men would soon be through it, 
Shaking Error’s throne with fear, 
Reckless sword, or shot, or spear ; 
There’s the work and how to do it! 
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SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER.* 


Tue family of Napier is very ancient 
and of considerable historical ce- 
lebrity. John De Napier was a 
landholder in Essex in the time 
of Henry III. In the same cen- 
tury, the name showed itself in 
Scotland; and about two centuries 
later, became famous. After a suc- 
cession of gallant gentlemen, the blood 
took another turn and produced the 
great inventor of logarithms, con- 
sidered in his own times to be a 
wizard, and waited on by a familiar 
spirit in the shape of a large black 
cock. But returning to its more con- 
genial current, it soon after gave 
birth to the first Lord Napier—a 
brave cavalier, who endured exile 
and poverty for the sake of King 
Charles. He had been created a peer 
in 1627; but the male line did not 
last much longer to enjoy the family 
honours. Alexander Napier, the 
third baron, died unmarried, and 
was succeeded by his sister’s son, Sir 
Thomas Nicholson. He also dying 
without issue, was succeeded by his 
aunt Margaret, younger sister of th- 
third baron. Margaret, Baroness 
Napier, married John Brisbane, Esq., 
secretary to the Admiralty under 
Charles the Second ; and their daugh- 
ter Elizabeth was married to Sir 
William Scott of Thirelstane. The 
eldest son of this marriage assumed 
the name of Napier, and succeeded as 
fifth baron. He married for his se- 
cond wife, Mary, daughter of George 
Johnston, Esq., a cadet of the House 
of Hilton, a captain in the 33rd Re- 
giment, and afterwards an army 
agent in Dublin. A son of this mar- 
riage was the Hon. George Napier— 
whose first wife was a Miss Pollock, 
by whom he had several children 
that died young—and who then mar- 
ried Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of 
the Duke of Richmond, who became 
the mother of Charles James, the 
conqueror of Scinde. Thus it will be 
seen that son, father, and grand- 
father were all married twice. 
Napier’s grandmother, Mary John- 


ston, was of the Johnstons of Annan- 
dale, a branch of which ancient race 
had long been settled at Hilton, in 
Berwickshire. George Johnston, her 
father, was the eldest son of Sir Pa- 
trick Johnston, member for Edin- 
burgh in the last three Scottish par- 
liaments, and the first of the United 
Kingdom. While quartered in Ire- 
land, he fell in love with and married 
Hester, daughter of T. Bland, Esq., 
of Dublin—probably of the same 
family as the Blands of Derriquin 
Castle, county Kerry, whose ancestor 
was at this time Judge of the Admi- 
ralty Court in Ireland. Miss Bland 
brought her husband a considerable 
fortune, which he was unhappily in- 
duced to embark in an army agency, 
where it was all lost. Through this 
Jady comes the Irish blood which the 
hero of Meanee was fond of boasting 
he possessed. 

The birth of Lady Sarah Lennox 
was in this wise. We quote from 
the biography of the second Duke of 
Richmond :— 


The second Duke of Richmond, grandson 
to Charles the Second, married Lady Sarah 
Cadogan, daughter of Marlborougli’s favorite 
general, Their union was a bargain to can- 
cel a gambling debt between the parents, 
and the young Lord March was brought 
from college, the lady from the nursery, 
for the ceremony. The bride was amazed 
and silent, but the bridegroom exclaimed, 
** Surely you are not going to marry me to 
that dowdy?” Married he was, however, 
and his tutor instantly carried him off to the 
continent. Lady Sarah went back to her 
mother, a daughter of Wilhelm Hunter, 
states-councillor of Holland. 

Three years afterwards, Lord March re- 
turned from his travels, an accomplished 
gentleman, but having such a disagreeable 
recollection of his wife that he avoided home, 
and repaired on the first night of his arrival 
to the theatre. There he saw a Jady of so 
fine an appearance that he asked who she 
was, ‘* The reigning toast, the beautiful 
Lady March.” He hastened to claim her, 
and they lived together so affectionately, 
that one year after his decease, in 1750, she 
died of grief. Her daughter, also named 
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Sarah, born in 1746, was likewise beautiful, 
and when scarcely eighteen, George the 
Third offered her his hand; she refused, he 
persisted, and was finally accepted, partly 
because of his apparently sincere passion, 
partly from the influence of her brother-in- 
law, the first Lord Holland; but these poli- 
ticians worked on royal pride, hurt by the 
first refusal, and the monarch fell back. 


The father of Charles James was 
no ordinary man, He was educated 
by David Hume. He served with 
great distinction in America; and 
when Major André was taken pri- 
soner, volunteered to supply his place. 
On his return to England he entered 
the Guards ; and after his marriage 
with Lady Sarah was appointed 
comptroller of the Woolwich labora- 
tory. He was the author of various 
useful discoveries during the short 
time he held the office, which he re- 
signed under remarkably characteris- 
tic circumstances. The Duke of 
Richmond was Master-general of the 
Ordnance, and, on his own resigna- 
tion, seems to have considered that it 
behoved his son-in-law to follow his 
example. The mere indication of 
such an opinion would have roused 
a Napier. We may, therefore, con- 
ceive Colonel George’s indignation 
at being “haughtily remonstrated 
with.” He refused point blank to 
comply with his noble relative’s re- 
quest ; and then, having kept the 
office long enough to prove his inde- 
nee, threw it up in dudgeon. 

e was a man of fine person, and 
was often supposed to have sat for 
the mourning grenadier in West’s 
picture of the death of Wolfe. The 
following account of his prowess is 
written with that vivid energy which 
marks the historian of the Peninsu- 
lar War :-— 


Long before the insurrection of 1798, 
soldiers, designated by Sir R. Abercrombie 
as formidable to every body but the enemy, 
were allowed to perpetrate horrible outrages 
with impunity, and one evening Colonel 
Napier’s five sons were in great danger from 
their brutality. Being with some hay- 
makers in a field, which was separated from 
the highroad by a walled bank, they were 
asked a question by two passing soldiers, who 
were idly answered by young George Napier; 
instantly the soldiers climbed the wall, and 
one of them drawing his bayonet announced 
his intention to kill the child who had of- 
fended. The haymakers, terrified by the 
military licence of the day, retreated, and 
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the boys drew together in far; but at that 
moment their father entered the field, his eye 
rapidly caught the scene, and leaping like a 
panther rather than a man, he was quickly 
upon the soldiers, swaying a six-foot quarter 
staff which he generally carried and used in 
surveying. Back the two men jumped into 
the deep road, and stood with drawn bayonets 
in self-defence ; his leap was simultaneous, a 
clash of weapons followed, and Charles Na- 
pier, calling upon his brothers to help their 
father, jumped after him: there was no need 
of aid, one soldier was rolling on the ground, 
and the most ferocious of them was writhing 
in the grasp of the avenger, who had torn 
his weapon away. In vain he cried out for 
mercy, and struggled; his terrible opponent, 
holding him up with one hand, dragged him 
towards the village, striding like a giant as 
he was, and striking the cowering wretch at 
times over the head with his own bayonet, 
the blood starting at every stroke. A burly 
sergeant came up and seemed at first inclined 
to aid his fellow, but soon, shrinking before 
the wrathful athletic man’s voice and ges- 
tures, accepted charge of the prisoner. 


Of Napier himself it may justly be 
said that he was aman before he was 
a boy. He was an ensign at twelve 
years’ old, and accompanied his father 
to Netley Camp, of which Colonel 
Napier was quartermaster-general. 
We have no reason to doubt that he 
here performed some sort of military 
duties, though he had not joined his 
regiment. But when the camp was 
broken up, and he returned to Ire- 
land, then, as it appears, for the first 
time, he was sent to school. Not a 
military “acaudemy,” but just an ordi- 
nary school, where boys were flogged 
and sent to bed. There is many a 
young officer in her Majesty’s service 
at the present day who would not be 
the worse of a return to school dis- 
cipline for a few months. But the 
boy ensign seems to have had a spirit 
above his years. When his master 
struck him, he took the blow as an 
insult, and brooded over the disgrace 
for a week. He was reserved and 
quiet, and never fought, but, as the 
reader may suppose, from no dislike 
to actual danger—rather, perhaps, 
from contempt of boyish danger. In 
1796, Napier was in his fourteenth 
year, having been born at Whitehall 
in 1782, and at that time Ireland was 
in a frightfully disturbed state. The 

oung “officer and gentleman” at 
Celbridge school proposed to or- 
pale is schoolfellows into a vo- 
unteer corps. No sooner said than 
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done. There were many Papisis 
among the scholars. But their pa- 
rents made no objection, either be- 
cause sincerely loyal themselves, or 
because the show of loyalty was a 
convenient screen. Napier was co- 
lonel, and John Judge, the “cock 
of the school,” magnanimously con- 
sented to serve under him, and carry 
the colours. In an affray witha neigh- 
bouring seminary, Napier had an 
opportunity of showing the stuff that 
was in him. The remarkable union 
of two qualities—a cool contempt of 
danger, and hatred of unnecessary 
violence—was displayed as clearly at 
the head of the Celbridge volunteers 
as afterwards, when they alone pre- 
vented a bloody insurrection in the 
troubled northern districts of England. 

But the bulk of the two volumes 
on our table warns us to quit 
these reminiscences of Napier’s boy- 
hood, and to hurry on to the grand 
historic drama in which, in the 
full vigeur of adolescence, he played 
so glorious a part. 

After passing several years in a 
rather unsatisfactory frame of mind, 
partly caused by narrow pecuniary 
means, but more by that incessant 
craving for distinction which tortured 
him through life—after being first 
aide-de-camp to Sir James Duff, com- 
mander of the Limerick district ; then 
a lieutenant in the Rifle corps, at 
Shorncliff, where his peculiar tem- 
perament first began to get him into 
petty scrapes; then on the staff 
again, under General Fox, who had 
been appointed to the London dis- 
trict, Shere Napier first went to 
balls and saw fashionable life ; then 
a major in the 50th regiment at 
Guernsey ; and then vegetating again 
in Kent, where he had great trouble 
with “Sir Neddy Knatchbull” about 
the poaching propensities of the corps 
—he at length, in 1808, to his un- 
bounded joy, found himself in the 
Peninsula. We say, “found him- 
self,” advisedly ; for his biographer 
does not tell us a word about his 
going there. He only says, “ after 
the battle of Vimiera he was called 
to Lisbon with his friend Stanhope.” 
This is an odd way of describing how 
an officer of a regiment of infantry, 
then in this country, reached the seat 
of war. And we may as well take — 
epportunity of expressing our 
that Sir William has not been a littl a ittle 
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more careful to supply his readers 
with definite landmarks in the shape 
of names and dates. We find our- 
selves pitched headlong into the battle 
of Corunna before we were well aware 
that we had quitted “Sir Neddy 
Knatchbull’s” turnips. 

It was in Sir John Moore’s retreat 
that Napier first distinguished him- 
self. He at this time was in com- 
mand of the 50th regiment, and it 
was by Sir John Moore’s personal re- 
quest that this regiment was added to 
his own army. Napier had studied 
Moore’s character when serving under 
him at Shorncliff, and had formed 
the very highest estimate of his 
genius, Sir William styles him “ that 
model soldier of England,” and 
gives us the following curious statis- 
tics of his success in the formation of 
soldiers :— 


To awaken the faculties of those under 
him, inspiring and teaching was one of Sir 
John Moore's qualifications for command. At 
Shorncliff Camp he devised such improve- 
ments in drill, discipline, dress, arms, forma- 
tions, and movements, as would have placed 
him for military reforms beside the Athenian 
Iphicrates, if he had not the greater glory of 
dying like the Spartan Brasidas, His ma- 
terials were the 43rd, 52nd, and rifle regi- 
ments, and he 80 fashioned them, that after- 
wards, as the light division under Wellington, 
they were found to be soldiers unsurpassable, 
perhaps never equalled, The separate suc- 
cessful careers of the officers, strikingly attest 
the merit of the school—so long a list of 
notable men could not be presented by three 
regiments of any service in the world. In it 
will be found above ninety who attained the 
rank of field-officer, or higher grades, and 
amongst them four who commanded armics, 
three being celebrated as conquerors; two 
adjutant-generals of the British army ; three 
military secretaries ; sixteen governors of co- 
lonies, &c., and the two organizers of the me- 
tropolitan and Irish constabulary ; many gene- 
rals who have commanded districts; one who 
commanded a foreign ariny ; and several per- 
sons noted in science and literature, or by 
peculiar missions and organizations, belong to 
the roll; and nearly all were of some fame in 
battle, though unequal in merit and reputation. 


As the whole account of the battle 
of Corunna occupies eighteen pages, 
we can do no more than offer short 
extracts, assuring our readers, at the 
same time, that it is one of the most 
graphic and stirring narratives to be 
met with in theannals of war. How 
fine and hew pregnant the follewing 
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brief sketeh of the commander-in- 
chief :— 


** Where is the General?” was now heard 
along that part ofthe line where I was, for 
only of what my eyes saw, and my ears heard, 
do I speak. This agitation augmented as the 
cries of men, stricken by cannon shot, arose. 
I stood in front of my left wing, on a knoll, 
from whence the greatest part of the field 
could be secn, and my picquets were fifty 
yards below, disputing the ground with the 
French skirmishers; but a heavy French 
column, which had descended the mountain 
at arun, was coming on behind with great 
rapidity, and shouting, ‘‘ En avant, tue, tue; 
en avant, tue!” their cannon, atthe same 
time, plunging from above, ploughed the 
ground and tore ourranks. Suddenly I heard 
the gallop of horses, and turning, saw Moore. 
He came at speed, and pulled up so sharp and 
close, he seemed to have alighted from the 
air; man and horse looking at the approach- 
ing foe with an intenseness that seemed to 
concentrate all feeling in their eyes. The 
sudden stop of the animal, a cream-coloured 
one with black tail and mane, had cast the 
latter streaming forward. Its cars were 
pushed out like horns, while its eyes flashed 
fire, and it snorted loudly with expanded 
nostrils, expressing terror, astonishment, and 
muscular exertion. My first thought was, 
** It will be away like the wind!” but then 
I looked at the rider, and the horse was for- 
gotten. Thrown on its haunches, the animal 
eame sliding and dashing the dirt up with its 
fore feet, thus bending the General forward 
almost to its neck ; but his head was thrown 
back, and his look more truly piercing 
than I ever before saw it. He glanced to 
the right and left, and then fixed his eyes 
intently on the enemy’s advancing column, at 
the same time grasping the reins with both 
his hands, and pressing the horse firmly with 
his krices—his body thus seemed to deal with 
the aniinal while his mind was intent on the 
enemy, and his aspect was one of searching 
intensencss beyond the power of words to de- 
scribe. Fora while he looked, and then gul- 
loped to the left, without uttering a word. 


There is nothing in Homer or Vir- 
gil of the same kind, superior to this ; 
and Macaulay’s spirited description of 
the horses in the battle of the Lake 
Regillus is not so good. This is an 
instance of the truth of Professor 
Wilson’s remark, that abundant ma- 
terials for poctry must have been 
available in the last great war, in spite 
of mechanical inventions, had the 
poet’s eye been there to see them. 

After holding his men under fire 
with tolerable steadiness for some 
time, Napier at last determined to 
charge a French column in his front, 
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without waiting for Moore’s orders. 
This was effected with signal sue- 
cess :— 


** Good God |! Montgomery,” I said, “ are 
we not to advance?” ‘I think we ought,” 
he answered. ‘ But,” said I, “no orders 
have come.” ‘I would not wait,” he said. 
The 4th did not move, the 42nd seemed 
likely to want our aid; it was not a moment 
for hesitation; and John Montgomery, a 
Scotchman, said, laughingly, ‘* You cannot 
be wrong to follow the 42nd.” I gave the 
word, but forbade any firing, and to prevent 
it and occupy the men’s attention, made 
them slope and carry arms by word of com- 
mand, Many of them cried out, ‘* Major, 
let us fire!” ‘* Not yet,” was my answer; 
for having advanced without orders, I thought 
to have them more under command if we 
were wrong; whereas, firing once begun, we 
could not change. At that moment the 42nd 
checked a short distance from a wall, and 
commenced firing; and though a loud ery 
arose of, ‘* Forward! forward!” no man, as 
I afterwards heard, passed the wall. This 
check seemed to prove that my advance was 
right ; and we passed the 42nd, Then I 
said to my men, ‘* Do you see your enemics 
plain enough to hit them?” Many voices 
shouted, ‘* By Jasua, wedo!” ‘* Then blaze 
away!” and such a rolling fire broke out as I 
have hardly ever heard since, 

After passing the 42nd, we came to the 
wall, which was breast high, and my line 
checked ; but several officers —Stanhope one 
—leaped over, calling on the men to follow, 
At first about a hundred did, at a low p.rt— 
no more ; and therefore, leaping back, I took 
& halberd, and holding it horizontally, pushed 
many over the lower part ; and again, getting 
ever myself, ran along, followed by my 
orderly sergeant Keene, with his pike. As 
we passed, four or five soldiers levelled toze- 
ther from the other side; but Keene threw 
up their muskets with a force and quickness 
which saved me from being blown to atoms ; 
as it was, my face was much burned, Then 
all got over; yet it required the example of 
officers and the bravest men to get all over 

Now the line was formed beyond the 
wall; and I, recollecting Voltaire’s story of 
the Guards’ officers laying their swords over 
the men’s firelocks to keep their level low, 
did so with the halberd to show coolness, 
and being cool, though the check at the wall 
had excited me, and made me swear horribly. 
We then got to marshy ground close to thie 
village, where the fire from the houses was 
terrible; the howitzers from the hills pelting 
us also. Still I Jed the men on, followed 
closely by Ensigns Moore and Stewart with 
the colours, until both fell, and the colours 
were caught up by Sergeant Magee and 
another sergeant. My sword-belt was shot 
off, seabbard and all ; but not being hit, I 
pushed rapidly into the street, exactly at the 
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where soon after I was taken prisoner. 

y Frenchmen lay there, apparently dead, 
but the soldiers cried out, ‘* Bayonet them ; 
they are pretending.” The idea was to me 
terrible, and made me call out, ** No! no ! 
leave those cowards; there are plenty who 
bear arms to kill—come on |” 


Unfortunately, however, this attack 
was not supported as it should have 
been, owing, says Sir William, to the 
fact, that Moore was struck down just 
as he was giving orders to that effect ; 
and the 50th, entangled among lanes 
and vineyards, suffered a heavy loss, 
not the least being that of their gal- 
lant leader, who was wounded and 
taken prisoner after a desperate re- 
sistance to some half dozen French 
soldiers. After he was made captive, 
he witnessed a singular instance of 
coolness and attachment to himself, in 
an Irish soldier of his regiment :— 


We had not proceeded far up the old lane, 
when we met a soldier of the 50th, walking 
down at a rapid pace; he instantly halted, 
recovered his arms, and cocked his piece, look- 
ing fiercely at us to make out what it was, 
My recollection is that he levelled at Gui- 
bert, and I threw up his musket, calling out, 
** For God’s sake, don’t fire ; I ama prisoner, 
badly wounded, and can’t help you. Sur- 
render.” ‘* For why would I surrender?” he 
cried aloud, with the deepest of all Irish 
brogues. ** Because there are at least twenty 
men upon you.” There were five or six with 
us at thetime. ‘* Well, if I must surrender 
—there,” said he, dashing down his firelock 
across their legs, and making them jump. 
“* There’s my firelock for yez.” Then coming 
close up, he threw his arm round me, and 
giving Guibert a punch that sent him and 
one or two more reeling against the wall, 
shouted out, “Stand away, ye bloody spal- 
peens; I'll carry him myself. Bad luck to the 
whole of yez.” 


The battle of Corunna was fought 
on the 16th of January, 1809, and 
Napier did not rejoin his regiment 
till January, 1810; and now begins 
that series of complaints against go- 
vernment, which we are never hence- 
forward to be without for any long in- 
terval. That Sir Charles in the main 
had right on his side, we are disposed 
to believe; but a discreet man 
would have submitted to a little in- 
justice in order to avoid a great deal. 

e should have remembered that in- 
cessant complaints, even if well 
founded, at last become a nuisance ; 
that a man in this way acquires a 
‘tharacter for intractability, which is 
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passed on from government to govern- 
ment; and that an impression is 
thus engrained upon the minds of the 
authorities which, perhaps, no amount 
of good service is able to efface. But 
discretion was no part of the Napier 
character, though Sir Charles was 
sometimes conscious of his want of it. 
On this occasion, the sore point with 
him was that all the Corunna majors 
had been promoted except himself. 
His brother takes up his cause warmly. 
“Tt was his right, and was, of course, 
denied.” It may be so, though we 
do not believe in the family version 
of the neglect they experienced, which 
they attributed to royal indignation at 
a subject having dared to marry Lady 
Sarah Lennox, who had once been 
betrothed to the King. But this no- 
tion again is highly characteristic of 
the race. 

While Napier continued in the 
Peninsula, he took part in all the 
principal actions that ensued. He 
was at the battle of the Coa as a vo- 
lunteer under Crawford, on the 24th 
of July, 1810; at Busaco shortly 
afterwards, where he received a des- 
perate wound in the face from a 
musket ball, the effects of which lasted 
to his dying day. ‘A bullet had en- 
tered on the right of his nose, and 
lodged in the left jaw near the ear, 
shattering the bone to pieces.” In 
March, 1811, he was again in the 
field, and joined in the pursuit of 
Massena’s army in retreat from the 
lines of Torres Vedras. During this 
pursuit, his two brothers, who were in 
the light division, were constantly 
engaged in front. He being with the 
main body, “had hourly to ask of 
wounded men if his brothers were 
living.” Thus, advancing‘on the 14th 
of March, he met a litter of branches, 
borne by soldiers, and covered with a 
blanket. ‘ What wounded officer is 
that?” ““ Captain Napier of the 52nd 
—a broken limb.” Another litter fol- 
lowed. “ Whois that?” “ Captain 
Napier of the 43rd, mortally wounded.” 
It was thought so then. Charles Na- 
we himself, with a bandaged wound, 

ooked at them, and passed on to the 

fight in front. Both recovered ; but 
when we picture to ourselves the 
three heroic brothers meeting under 
such circumstances, we are fain to 
confess that no recognition of the 
worth of such a family could well be 
overstrained. 
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On the 5th of May, 1811, Charles 
and William were in the desperate 
en, ment at Fuentes D’Onoro, 
fought for the sake of preventing the 
relief of Almeida. The English were 
victorious, and the Napiers for once 
unhurt. ‘ We are in mad spirits,” 
says he, writing to his mother, “ and 
long to fight again; but Massena is 
not inclined.” Nor was there much 
necessity, for Brennier succeeded in 
breaking out of Almeida a few days 
after the battle, with eleven hundred 
men, owing to some mistake with re- 
gard to the regiment sent to occupy 
the only unguarded point. Almeida, 
however, with all the French artillery, 
fell into our hands ; and its capture 
finally decided the liberation of Portu- 
gal from the French. It was at this 

int of the Peninsular War that 

apier’s share in it was broken off. 
While his old comrades in arms were 
winning imperishable laurels at Sala- 
manca, Badajos, San Sebastian, the 
Pyrenees, and Vittoria, he was con- 
demned to drill drunken recruits 
under the broiling sun of Bermuda, 
or engaged in inglorious hostilities at 
Charlestown or Kent Island. When- 
ever Napier’s acerbity is apt to excite 
our disapproval, we should recollect 
that he had undergone much to em- 
bitter him. 

Shortly before the battle of Fuentes 
D’Onoro, Napier had memorialized 
the Prince Regent on the subject of 
his promotion ; and when the Duke 
of York became commander-in-chief, 
in the following June, he again put 
forward his claims. The result was 
that he was shortly afterwards gazet- 
ted to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
102nd regiment, then stationed at 
Bermuda, and in a very disorderly 
condition. 

Oneadmirable feature in Colonel Na- 
— character was this, that though 

e had a strong sense of his own 
merits, he was never above his work. 
What he undertook to do, that he did 
with all his might, however distaste- 
ful ; and he addressed himself with as 
much zeal to his new duties as if he 
had been made general of a division 
in the Peninsula, instead of colonel 
of a newly recruited set of ruffians in 
an unhealthy and stagnant colony. 
His system was based upon that of 
his great model, Sir John Moore; 
and all persons ever likely to be en- 
trasted with asimilar responsibility 
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would do well to peruse his very sens 
sible remarks upon discipline :—~ ~ 


He made soldiers of all under him, and 
had the rare quality of rendering the most 
familiar intercourse compatible with absolute 
authority. His men he was wont to address 
individually as comrades, and this was no lip 
expression ; it meant the fraternity that should 
exist among brother soldiers, be their grade 
what it may ; but like him who was lord over 
Egypt, he held the true scerptre of command : 
mental superiority. 

The hills and cedar groves of Bermuda 
were his places of instruction, where men 
and officers were made to study ground and 
movements; and with infinite care, and a pe- 
culiar happy manner he taught. Instead of 
ccndemning mistakes, he would put questions 
as if seeking for information, yet so framed 
as to bring conviction of error where such 
existed, and to suggest improvement, It 
might be imagined that, in the Bermuda 
climate, exposing men for hours to extreme 
heat would prejudice their health ; he held 
a different doctrine, and put it to the test. 
The staff surgeon admitted its soundness, 
and the regiment had not only fewest men 
in hospital, but those who did duty were 
stronger and healthier than those of other 
regiments which followed the opposite plan 
of avoiding exercise. His was no adjutant’s 
regiment ; he was himself drill master, and 
master also of every detail ; with the excep- 
tion of beating a drum, there was no part of 
a soldier's duty from the sentinel to the ser- 
jeant-major’s, which he could not teach and 
do as smartly as the smartest non-commis- 
sioned officer. Nor was his knowledge re- 
stricted to his own arm, he was conversant 
with engineer’s duties, and with those of 
artillery, whose practice he generally at- 
tended. 


Some time in the year 1813, Napier, 
again we must say, “ found himself” 


on the American station. Suddenly 
we find, as we are reading about the 
* hills and groves of Bermuda,” that 
“ Beckwith has divided his force into 
brigades—the largest under me.” 
Now who Beckwith was, where his 
brigades were, or whither they were 
bound, we are left to pick out for our- 
selves. On the 18th June, 1812, the 
Americans declared war against this 
country, in consequence of our deter- 
mination to enforce the right of 
search. The ill success which at- 
tended us at sea upon the first out- 
break of hostilities, is well known, 
and the glorious re-action which en- 
sued after the fight between the 
Shannon and the Che e, in the 


- spring of 1813; It was immediately 
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after this that Napier was ordered 
to join a British force under Sir 
Sydney Beckwith, destined to co- 
eperate with Admiral Sir John Bor- 
lase Warren in Chesapeake and 
Delaware bays. Their combined ope- 
rations were attended with little 
success, and gave Napier that stron 

distaste for a divided command, anc 
that unfavourable opinion of naval 
officers which he long cherished, and 
which are expressed with little reserve 
in the extracts from his journal which 
are here introduced. “ A republic 
of commanders means defeat,” is his 
expression, and we have recently had 
occasion to point out in this magazine 
a late memorable instance of the truth 
of these words. Had Sir Charles 
Napier been in the place of Lord 
Raglan, he would either have resign- 
ed or shot himself. His observations 
on the superiority of military to naval 
officers will scarcely, perhaps, find 
general acceptance : 


Sailors’ business is mechanical, and they 
have no idea of order and system out of their 
ships. With them subordination does not 
really exist ; tyranny, not discipline, is their 
system, generally speaking; and their habits of 
life appear to me to contract their ideas and 
cestroy their judgment. I find, however, 
more mind, more expansion of ideas, in the 
younger officers of the navy, who have not 
been long enough in it to have suffered from 
the system. I never perceived that any 
dependence could be placed in a naval cap- 
tain’s accurately fulfilling his orders ; this 
may perhaps do at sea, but our service could 
not exist with such loose discipline. My 
regard for the navy officers in general is very 
great, they are open-hearted, generous. 
spirited men, but their life is one calculated 
to injure the mental powers, and turn them 
from en'arged views of things, and judgment 
of human uature to the minutie of their 
profession. 


The above, though true in part, is 
on the whole a decidedly unfair com- 
parison. Napier was himself a sin- 
gularly humane man, and averse 
to the use of flogging ; yet what 
would Sir Aieieie r Ball or Lord 
Collingwood have thought of him if 
they had been casually present at the 
punishment recorded at page 88, when 
six hundred ! lashes were inflicted on 
a soldier not yet convicted of the 
offence for which hesuffered ? Would 
he not have been apt to call his sys- 
tem “ tyranny, not discipline’? Yet 
we all baow how wrong such an as- 
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sertion would have been. Again, the 
comparison between soldiers on ship- 
board, and sailors upon shore, is 
manifestly unsound. Soldiers are 
exchanging the lesser confinement for 
the greater ; sailors the greater con- 
finement for the less. There is no- 
thing so widely different between the 
soldier’s life in a ship, and the sol- 
dier’s life in barracks, as between the 
sailor’s life at sea, and the sailor’s 
life on shore. In fact the analogy is 
so totally false that we are astonished 
the acute intellect of Sir Charles 
should have been deceived by it. 

In September, 1813, Colonel Na- 
pier cadena into the 50th Regi- 
ment, then fighting in the Pyrenees 
But before he reached England the 
French war wasended. He remained 
with his regiment, however, till De- 
cember, 1814, when being reduced on 
half-pay, he entered the military 
college at Farnham. 

In this, the eighth epoch of his life, 
according to the method of division 
adopted by his biographer, several 
pages of his reflections upon war, 
the army, upon history and politics 
are incorporated. All display great 
knowledge of his profession and great 
boldness, but are marred by that 
love of broad and sweeping assertion 
which was his bane through life. His 
political reflections upon Italy are a 
case in point. “ It is nonsense to say 
that a despotic government can be 
awed by the nobles,” perhaps, but it 
can be prevented ; and who can doubt 
even now, that the principal thing 
required for the regeneration of Italy 
is the re-establishment of a powerful 
landed aristocracy? Napier, unfortu- 
nately, at this period of his life, 
moved no doubt by his own experi- 
ence of aristocratic abuses, seems to 
have permitted himself to adopt that 
short-sighted admiration for demo- 
cratic despotism, which some per- 
verted intellects of the present day 
have laboured to extol. ‘‘ The army 
and the populace,” says he, “ would 
crack the nobles like lice.” But he 
did not pause to inquire. What next? 
Was it the nobles who were recently 
butchered by thousands in the streets 
of Paris? No; these had been 
“ cracked” half a century before. 
The lesson is as old as the history 
of tyranny. The people put down 
aristocratic government by the aid of 


military force. But they have only 
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gained a worse master, and a sharper 
bit. 


Sed post-quam victor violens discessit ab hoste 
Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore. 


Napier’s remarks at this time 
(1813,) on the liberty of the press are 
excellent, and show great foresight 
and common sense. “ Ina word, a 
free press is an emphatic term for 
unceasing enquiry, unceasing pursuit 
of truth and right, unceasing exposure 
of wrong.” Yet even at this early 
period the ignorant attacks on Lord 
Wellesley, with which the English 
newspapers had teemed, might have 
led him to state his views in a less 
unqualified form. But he never saw 
more than one side of any question, 
and never had a moment’s misgiving 
about the absolute truth of the views 
he espoused. 

Napier joined as a volunteer, in 
the campaign of 1815 ; but was not 
present at Waterloo. In Paris he 
“stayed but a few days to see the 
remarkable objects of that interesting 

eriod ; and then, with a stoic’s con- 
tempt for pleasure, returned to the 
military college.” 

Sir William himself tells us an 
anecdote of his own conduct in Paris 
during this period, which, we confess, 
we think does him very little credit. 
When Louis the Eighteenth made his 
triumphal entry into Paris—an event 
for which if we had not been fight- 
ing, then oceans of British blood ‘had 
been poured out, and thousands of 
British gentlemen been exulting in 
the havoe of war, for no object what- 
ever— William Napier, whocommand- 
ed the picquets at the Barrier of St. 
Denis, refused to salute him. Giving 
as a reason, forsooth, that he and his 
soldiers all loved Napoleon. This is 
a perfect instance of Napierian per- 
verseness. We do not quarrel with 
him for loving Napoleon or hating 
Louis, but for helping to restore the 
man whom he hated, and helping to 

ull down the man whom he loved. 

any gallant Irishmen of spotless 
honour were to be found in the ser- 
vice of the emperor; Sir William 
might have joined these. Yet we 
doubt if the sons of those men who 
adhered so faithfully to the descend- 
ants of St. Charles, would ever 
have offered this studied insult to 
the descendant of St. Louis. It was 
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unmanly and churlish, and a slight 
to that monarchical principle of which 
the Napiers, we are told, were ail 
such fervent admirers. 

To return to Sir Charles. The re- 
mainder of his career, as far as these 
volumes reach, may be divided into 
three parts. His government of 
Cephalonia ; his command of the 
northern districts of England; and 
his operations in Scinde. In the first 
of these, he displayed administrative 
talents of the very highest order. In 
the second, he proved himself in 
every respect qualified to be a leader 
among men. And in the third, we 
suppose it is generally admitted that 
his soldiership preserved India. 

In 1819, his remonstrances so far 
prevailed that he was appointed an in- 
specting field officer in the Ionian 
islands. In this “ epoch” we find some 
valuable and interesting observations 
on thecapabilities for defence possessed 
by Greece. In a notice like the present 
wecannot gointothisquestion. Itonly 
shows the ever watchful activity of 
Napier’s mind. On the Greek ques- 
tion generally, we must quote the 
following dictum, as evincing rare 
political prescience, though the great 
change then impending over France 
has been a disturbing element in the 
calculation, in other respects so just. 


Ifa Greek nation be now established, young 
and accessible to our maritime power, it may 
be possible to sustain the Ottoman empire, 
not otherwise; but England might form a 
great coalition, and Austria would never con- 
sent to let Russia attack Greece thus estab- 
lished. England, Austria, Turkey, and 
Greece would be strong; but England, Tur- 
key, and Austria, with Greece ready to rise 
in favour of Russia, would be weak. 


In the beginning of 1822, Charles 
Napier writes to his mother, that he 
has been asked, whether, if the com- 
mand of an island were offered him, 
he would take it. But even then the 
“violence and impetuosity of his 
character and politics” rendered every 
body afraid to employ him. He was 
told that Sir Thomas Maitland, Hi 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
had the highest opinion of his abili- 
ties, but dreaded his turbulent dis- 
position. Napier was astounded and 
indignant.  //is violence, forsooth ! 
his turbulence! It was too good a 
joke. Of course the Tories abuse 
every one who does notagree with 
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themselves ; but there is not in re- 
ality a more lamb-like officer in his 
Majesty’s service than Charles James. 
Such is the general tone of his com- 
ments upon this charge of violence. 
But happily he was not too indig- 
nant, for once, to accept the appoint- 
ment, and on the 12th of March,1822, 
he was appointed Military Resident 
of Cephalonia. 

Napier appears to have done nearly 
as much for Cephalonia as Saturnus 
did for Latium, 


Is genus indocile ac dispersum montitus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit. 


The Ionian Islands, at this period, 
were in a semi-barbarous condition ; 
in that condition, at least, which the 
world is in the habit of calling semi- 
barbarous. They seem to have pre- 
sented pretty nearly the same aspect 
onasmaller scale as the Highlands 
of Scotland previous to the campaign 
of 45. The land was owned by small 
feudal chiefs, descendants of Vene- 
tian and Neapolitan families ; and the 
ground was tilled by the peasantry, 
in whose veins probably flows the 
same blood as in those of the “ high- 
couraged” Cephallenes who followed 
Ulysses into Asia. “For more than 
four hundred years, the condition of 
these islands had, in all probability, 
known little change. From 1386, 
when the leading naval empire of the 
fourteenth century inclosed them in 
her grasp, to 1797, when the last Doge 
of Venice, fainting with emotion, did 
homage to the Austrian commis- 
sioner, they had followed the same 

laws and been governed by the 
same masters. Fully occupied with 
continental affairs, Venice probably 
paid but little attention to the inter- 
nal administration of the islands. 
The seigniors were above the law, 
and frequently sat upon the bench to 
overawe the judges. They lived as 
such men invariably will live. Agri- 
culture was neglected beyond the 
production of bare necessaries, and 
the lords of the different valleys 
waged incessant wars against each 
other, varied by occasional frays to 
the main land, for the purposes of 
plunder and rape. Under the blue 
sky and delicious climate of the 
Mediterranean, they doubtless passed 
a pleasant existence, till transferred 
at the Congress of Vienna to the new 
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mistress of the ocean, under whose 
protection, let us hope, they may re- 
main for not a shorter period than 
under the old Queen of the Adriatic. 





With these abuses, and disorders, and na- 
tural difficulties, the new President immedi- 
ately grappled. 

To remedy the feudal mischief, he pro- 
ceeded to strengthen the courts of law and 
restore the dignity of the judges. 

To dissipate the enmities of the valleys 
and effect a general association, he resolved 
to pierce the mountains with roads, 

For improvement of agriculture, he aided 
the labourer with loans, instructed him by a 
model farm, furnished easy access to mar- 
kets, which he created, and in various 
ways excited the landholder’s sense of self- 
interest. 

To facilitate commerce, he constructed 
quays and lighthouses, improved the har- 
bours, and established fisheries, 

With sanitary objects, he drained marshes, 
swept away old filthy quarters, and qpn- 
structed wide streets. ™ 

For repression of crime, he organized a vigi- 
lant police on a military plan; and with a 
benevolent design constructed a prison on the 
best models, after the principles of eminent 
philanthropists, modified by his own practi- 
cal sagacity. 

All these things he undertook, and pushed 
them forward with such a creative faculty, 
with so much subtle application of stimulants, 
and strength of controlment, that an as- 
tonishing success attended all his measures. 


All these designs he steadily car- 
ried out, and by his mixture of firm- 
ness and suavity succeeded in com- 
pletely gaining the affections of the 
islanders. He always looked back 
upon his career in Cephalonia as one 
of the happiest and most satisfactory 
periods of his life. He was his own 
master; for Sir Thomas Maitland, 
though a man of harsh and rugged 
disposition, appreciated Napier too 
thoroughly to allow him to be inter- 
fered with. “Iam called despotis, or 
tyrant,” he writes, in high glee, 
“not as aterm of reproach, but sim- 
ply in the old classical sense.” He 
was now in his fortieth year, pos- 
sessedof exuberant healthandenergy, 


with work before him, and a 
pleqw try,to live in; and, for 
once, his ess and irritable tem- 


perament seems to have calmed 
down, and permitted him to enjoy 
pure and unalloyed happiness. His 
conduct towards a body of the 
Suliots who were given a temporary 
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habitation in Cephalonia is a ot 
instance of the facility with which he 
could adapt himself to national cha- 
racter, and his superiority to conven- 
tional modes of action. During the 
time of their residence on the island, 
a Suliot killed a woman, and his 
countrymen refused to give up the 
culprit. The fortress which had been 
assigned to them was a place of great 
strength. To capture it by force of 
arms would, doubtless, entail great 
loss on bothsides. Napier therefore, 
establishing a strict blockade, gave 
out to the Suliots that if the mur- 
derer could escape within three days, 
he might go free, and no more should 
be said about it ; that otherwise he 
was to be given up. The mountain- 
eers accepted his terms. The crimi- 
nal displayed great daring and inge- 
nuity in his attempt to escape, but 
was foiled by the vigilance of Na- 
pier’s Irishmen. “ The first night 
passed quietly ; the second was dark 
and stormy, but at one o’clock a wild 
Irish shriek of triumph rose above 
the tempest, and ‘There’s the Slot / the 
Slot! Thave the Slot /’ followed in 
hurrying tones. Up ran the support- 
ing guard, and the shouter was found 
stooping over the precipice, swaying 
to and fro under the driving blast 
and rain, but holding his musket 
downwards with the bayonet pointed 
against a naked man, who was hang- 
ing on toa ledge with both hands.” 
As the three days were not yet ex- 
pired, the —s was permitted to 
go back to the fortress; and at the 
end of the time, the Suliots, seei 
that his escape was hopeless, fulfill 
the terms of the agreement, and gave 
him up. He was tried and hanged 
summarily, to the great disgust of his 
countrymen, who thought it shame- 
ful to take a brave man’s life for kill- 
ing a woman. But the act inno way 
changed their feelings of respect and 
regard towards Napier, whose con- 
duct throughout the affair was ex- 
actly of a kind they could appreciate. 
While Napier was-at Cephalonia 
he saw a good deal of Lord Byron. 
The two great men got on together 
famously. Both were enthusiasts in 
favour of the then nationalities— 
Greece and Spain. Both loved a 
joke, and both abhorred convention. 
here is a simplicity in one of Na- 
pier’s remarks upon try which 
reminds one of Major Pendennis up- 
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on novels. “ Lord Byron tells me he 
has touched up the Duke of Wel- 
li mn in Don Juan; he means to 
write one hundred and fifty cantos, 
and he gets two thousand pounds a 
canto! Good trade—a poet’s !” 

Here again is a fact for phrenolo- 
gists :—“‘ An American gave a very 
good account of him (Lord Byron) in 
the newspapers, but said his head was 
too large in proportion, which is not 
true. He dined with me the day be- 
fore the paper arrived, and four or 
five of us tried to put on his hat, but 
none could; he had the smallest 
head of all, and one of the smallest I 
ever saw.” 

In 1824, Napier went to England 
on leave of absence, and found that 
his dabbling in the affairs of Greece 
had somewhat compromised him with 
the authorities. The fact is, that 
neither Sir Charles himself nor his 
present biographer seems at all aware 
that it was his own indiscretion, 
both of speech and action, that com- 
pelled government to treat him dif- 
ferently from what he might have 
expected. He complains bitterly that 
Canning should have been ready to 
believe a discreditable report about 
an old officer. But not to say that, 
as Canning heard it, the story bore 
every — of veracity, he 
must recollect that if people thought 
all such tales were more likely to be 
true of Napier than of any other man, 
he had no one to thank but himself. 
Men who resolutely oppose them- 
selves to those restraints and dis- 
guises in which governments and so- 
cieties hedge themselves about, must 
expect to be sometimes at a disad- 
vantage. To speak truth and shame 
the devil is an excellent maxim for 
those who want nothing from him. 
But no worldly man, striving for 
worldly advancement, can say this 
much of himself. It was the height 
of absurdity in Napier, first to abuse 
the government because it was not 
radical, and then to abuse it for not 
setting due value on himself. 

After Napier’s return to Cepha- 
lonia in 1825, the Greeks offered him 
the supreme command of their 
army. The conditions on which he 
consented to accept it were as fol- 
lows :— 


1st. Twelve thousand pounds deposited in 
your hands for me, as remuneration for sacri- 
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2ad. Two thousand pounds, to be paid 
in the proportion of one thousand to each 
of two scientific officers who have agreed to 
accompany me, and who are masters of mo- 
dern Greek. 

3rd. One hundred and fifty thousand, or 
at least one hundred thousand, to be secured 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Ricardo, for the 
exact payment of the soldiers during the 
first six months, or as long as that sum 
lasts. 

4th. Ten thonsand musquets, bayonets, 
pouches, and belts must be immediately sent 
to Napoli de Romania, each pouch to con- 
tain sixty rounds of ammunition. 

5th. The twelve thousand pounds for 
myself is to be considered as definitive, and 
precluding any further demand on my part 
for pay, allowances, or remuneration; for 
that I bind myself to the Greek service, 
except in the event of a war with England. 

6th. At least five hundred Englishmen, 
or Irishmen, or Scotchmen, equipped and 
armed like British soldiers, are to be sent to 
this island, to accompany me to Greece. 


The Greeks being unable to com- 
ply with these demands, the negoci- 
ation was broken off. Had it been 
otherwise, it is within the scope of 
possibility that a descendant of 
Charles the Second might have 
reigned in the city of Aspasia, and 
Greece herself have entered the lists 
with Russia for the empire of her an- 
cient colonies. 

The vigour and integrity with 
which Napier administered the go- 
vernment of Cephalonia, though it 
might have excited the jealousy of 
contemporaries, would never have ex- 
posed him to the reprimand of his 
superior, had he not now become a 
thoroughly marked man. The Duke 
of York, for instance, whatever his 
other faults, was neither a cruel nor 
an unjust prince, and would never 
have behaved as he is here alleged 
to have done, had it not been that 
his previous impressions of Napier 
were such as to make him doubtful 
of everything he took in hand. The 
following, of course, be itremembered, 
is an ex parte statement :— 


A poor girl only thirteen years old, or- 
phan as to a mother, her father miserable 
and wandering to obtain subsistence, was, by 
this father, in hope to gain something by his 
child’s services, allowed to enter the family 
of Captain » 5Sist Regiment, Instead 
of being emploved in his house, she was in- 
sidiously passed into the service of D-—, of 
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the same regiment, who had asked for her, 
and, taking advantage of her tender age, 
debauched her. After retaining her for fif- 
teen days, he removed her to a room in the 
house of a woman he had taken into his af- 
fections; then giving the girl sixteen dol- 
lars, he abandoned her in such a state that 
she fell into total perdition. 

The accused officer, fur from denying the 
facts, sought only to palliate their offence 
and evade public exposure, by charging this 
girl of thirteen with levity, and extravagant 
expenditure of the dollars and clothes given 
to her by her seducer! Charles Napier, 
however, convinced by evidence that the case 
was even worse than represented in the 
complaint, put the offenders in arrest and ap- 
plied for a court-martial. 

Sir F. Adam, thinking it difficult to frame 
a charge under the articles of war, referred 
the matter to his Royal Highness as one call- 
ing for a summary exercise of power Far 
from acceding to this, the duke, with a la- 
boured sophistry, evincing throughout a con- 
sciousness of wrong and a secret motive, not 
only exonerated the accused, but spoke of 
them as injured persons! Then, forbidding 
any reply, reproved in the severest terms 
both Sir Frederick and Colonel Napier for 
having interfered ; and ordered that his ani- 
madversions should be publicly read at the 
head of every regiment in every island ! 


These are the kind of “‘ rows” that 
Napier was always getting into. Of 
course nobody would defend such 
conduct as is here ascribed to his 
Royal Highness. Yet, after all, we 
must remember that a Greek girl of 
thirteen is quite of the same maturity 
as an English girl of seventeen ; and 
that, whether right or wrong, it has 
never been the custom in the British 
army to put officers under arrest for 
seduction. Had Napier, however, 
been less unfavourably known at the 
Horse Guards, it is probable that his 
severity in this instance might have 
passed without stricture, and a 
punishment inflicted that would have 
acted as asalutary precedent. Under 
any circumstances, however, it was a 
highly injudicious exercise of power 
to cause animadversions on an officer 
for having acted upon this pone, 
to be publicly read. It would weaken 
discipline, encourage license, and 
lower the character of the British go- 
vernment in the eyes of the natives. 

In 1826, Lady Sarah Napier died, 
at the age of eighty-one ; a loss which 
caused our hero the most acute afflic- 
tion. Her death brought him to 
England, and in April of the follow- 
ing year he married, and returned 
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with his wife to Cephalonia. His 
government of this island lasted three 
years longer, during which time a 

arty was gradually forming against 
ina both at home and abroad ; the 
head of it being Sir Frederick Adam, 
successor to Sir Thomas Maitland as 
Lord High Commissioner. Sir Wil- 
liam, of course, attributes this to 
jealousy of his brother’s superiority. 
This may or may not have been the 
case. But there can be no doubt 
that Sir Charles’s removal was an 
immense loss to the island. He had 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
its resources and the character of the 
people. He had gained their confi- 
dence, and was in process of reforming 
their institutions. He was a ruler 
of large views and energetic action, 
and completely understood where to 
tighten and where to slacken the 
reins of government. One of the 
great sources of difiiculty in the ma- 
nagement of the Cephalonians, was 
their inveterate perjury. “Sixty-five 
peasants perjured themselves in one 
day to take the life of a prisoner, in- 
nocent, but belonging to another 
faction !” Under these circumstances, 
of course, the multiplication of laws, 
and the complicity of legal procedure 
were great evils. But it was precise- 
ly upon the introduction of these that 
Sir Frederick Adam prided himself ; 
“ He is a pilot,” said Napier, “ who 
would abandon the helm to coil up 
a rope.” 

In 1830, Mrs. Napier became ill, 
and her husband was obliged to 
take her to England so suddenly 
that he left his children behind. He 
never returned. In consequence of 
representations sent home by Sir 
Frederick Adam, the government de- 
clined to re-appoint him Resident, 
though with strange inconsistency 
they offered him the government of 
Zante instead. This he resolutely 
refused, and retired from public life 
for a period of ten years. There can 
be little doubt that the charges of 
tyranny brought against him were in 
the main untrue. We know that 
Napier was a strictly humane man. 
We know the islanders were savage, 
lawless,and treacherous ; and weknow 
that after his departure, they volun- 
tarily cultivated a piece of land that 
belonged to him, and transmitted the 
proceeds yearly. Allowing its full 
value to the conjunction of these three 
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facts, we cannot believe that Napier’s 
administration was other than just, 
beneficial, and popular. 

After his return from Cephalonia, 
Napier remained in England rather 
more than two years, during which 
period his wife died. In the autumn 
of 1833, he settled at Caen in Nor- 
mandy, where he continued about 
three years. During this period the 
image of his lost wife was ever pre- 
sent to hismind. His correspondence 
abounds with passages that show the 
deeply affectionate nature of the man, 
and the permanent character of the 
grief which had come upon him. His 
leisure time was devoted to the edu- 
cation of his daughters, who were, of 
course, quite young. Their curricu- 
lum, while under his own surveillance, 
was to consist of the following odd 
medley. Religion, arithmetic, cook- 
ing, sewing, and French ; but the 
reasons he assigns for considering 
these as fundamental necessaries dis- 
play great common sense. He thought 
that a hundred a year each, and a 
house, was a sufficient provision, and 
that he had then (1834) saved.. For 
himself, he desired to die, wishing 
death ‘‘ to come while welcome, ra- 
ther than delay until time and re- 
kindling affection makes it less so.” 

About this time he received an 
offer of proceeding to Australia, as 
governor of an industrial colony ; 
but he disagreed with government 
about terms, and events justified his 
conduct. He now for a time turned 
his attention to literature. He pub- 
lished a dialogue on the poor-laws, 
an essay on military law, and he 
edited De Vigny’s Lights and Sha- 
dows of Military Life. We have 
also the following curious account of 
the novel which he offered to Col- 
burn :— 


But his principal work was a historical 
romance, suggested during his residence at 
Caen by the many vestiges of William the 
Conqueror in that country; the manuscript 
of this work has strangely disappeared ; cer- 
tainly it was never destroyed by him, yet 
has been vainly sought for since his death. 
Entifled Harold, it was offered to Mr. Col- 
burn for publication, and with the author’s 
name would have been purchased, but 
Charles Napier would not accede to that con- 
dition, and demanded back his MS. Mr, 
Colburn was, however, so tenacious of it, 
that only by a vigorous correspondence and 
many months’ delay could it be recovered. 
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Years afterwards, when Charles Napier 
was in India, Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ro- 
mance of the same title appeared, with several 
remarkable resemblances to the manuscript 
work ; such as the introduction of Harold’s 
warfare against the Welsh ; of a knight who 
plays a conspicuous part, though in a differ- 
ent way from one of the same name in Napier’s 
romance; a peculiar trial of skill between 
William and Harold in the play of their dis- 
tinctive weapons, the spear and the long 
bow ; lastly, and most curiously, the creation 
of a half-mad, half-supernatural prophetess, 
called in both works the Vala, who is related 
to Harold and watches over his fortunes. 
The stories are indeed differently constructed ; 
but it is no partial criticism to say, that if 
the lost manuscript shall be ever recovered for 
publication, it will be found in racy biting 
dialogue, in variety of incidents, and in fiery 
poetic description, as far above what may be 
called its rival, as that rival is below its 
author’s best productions ; and not the least 
so in the creation ofthe Vala. But the sol- 
dier described heroic adventure, with the like 
of which he had been familiar in early life, 
and foreshadowed scenes of sanguinary battle, 
conquest and government, which he realized 
after as conqueror and ruler; scenes which 
Sir Balwer could only guess at. 


And so, with schemes of improve- 
ment for Ireland, and a letter ad- 
dressed to Irish absentees, we tide 
on to the year 1839. But by degrees, 
what with his books, and what with 
his wrongs,and what with his numer- 
ous connexions, the world was gradu- 
ally becoming aware that there was an 
unrecognised great man amongst 
them. Public opinion was daily 
growing more powerful ; and in short, 
in the month of February, 1839, 
Napier was offered the command of 
the northern district, then in a most 
insurrectionary condition. 

This command lasted from Febru- 
ary, 1839, to July, 1841; and during 
its continuation, Napier displayed 
all the high qualities of a leading in- 
tellect. His physical energy, too, 
was excessive, and he never shrank 
from any of his plans, however little 
encouragement he might meet with 
from either government or the local 
magnates. The northern district of 
England embraces eleven counties, 
containing all the most formidable 
manufacturing and mining localities. 
Napier had only 4,000 men under 
him, divided into twenty-six detach- 
ments, some of which numbered less 
than fifty men. At Halifax, for in- 
stance, were thirty-six dragoons, the 
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men billeted in one place, and the 
horses in another; and as most of the 
country gentlemen in the disturbed 
districts insisted upon having troops 
quartered in the neighbourhood of 
their houses, the general’s little 
force was so completely broken up, 
that but a small amount of courage 
and capacity in the Chartist leaders 
would have sufliced to overpower it. 
But in battling with the government 
and the gentry, Charles Napier was 
in his element. He pointed out to 
the former, that the presence of five 
or six hundred men at every cen- 
tral point, especially in days when 
they could be moved so quickly, 
would have a more deterrent effect 
upon the rioters than small detach- 
ments spread over the whole country, 
which would be more apt to inspire 
contempt than fear ; and he exhorted 
the latter to show themselves worthy 
of their position, and relieve govern- 
ment, by taking their defence upon 
themselves. He remembered ’98 in 
Ireland, and how much had been 
done then by the resolute conduct of 
private individuals, and he deter- 
mined that as far as he was con- 
cerned, each person who hadanythin 
to lose by an insurrection should 
contribute his share in the preserva- 
tion of order. He reasoned very 
justly that his first duty was to pre- 
vent any mishap from befalling the 
queen’s troops, and the protection 
of particular localities was a secon- 
dary object in comparison. “ If,” 
said he, to Colonel Wemyss, “a 
single corporal’s guard were to be 
overpowered, it would be telegraphed 
all over the kingdom asa total de- 
feat of the troops ; and before the 
contradiction arrived, the whole mass 
of the disaffected would be in arms. 
Whereas, the destruction of a private 
house, or even the plunder of a 
whole town, in the absence of sol- 
diers, however dangerous in other 
respects, would leave the issue of a 
collision with the troops just as 
doubtful as before.” 

Acting steadily upon these princi- 
ples, he at length succeeded in getting 
1is district into something like the 
order he required. He seems from 
the first to have seen into the real 
nature of the prevailing discontent. 
It was only in a very limited sense that 
political disaffection was produced by 
want; and a few interested demo- 
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crats endeavoured to turn the feeling 
to their own account. On these men 
Napier would have had no mercy, 
although admitting the theoretical 
motive of their pretended complaints 
—a too limited suffrage, and undue in- 
fluence of property at election. But 
both as a soldier and a_ political 
philosopher, he was the uncompro- 
mising opponent of all attempts to 
extort concession by arms. He 
would have shot and sabred such 
villains without a moment’s remorse, 
But he did feel the liveliest sympa- 
thy and compassion for the poor 
starving wretches upon whom would 
have fallen the brunt of the slaugh- 
ter, had a regular rising taken place. 
He saw that all they wanted was 
food ; the best instance of. which was 
the fact that they constantly sold 
their pikes. There might be a lurk- 
ing cowardly hostility towards indi- 
viduals, evinced by threats of assassi- 
nation, addressed among others to 
the Duke of Portland; but there 
was no rooted hostility to the institu- 
tions of society. Indeed, the rank in 
life of the malcontents rendered any 
theories on the subject impossible ; 
and as there was no systematised 
oppression on the part of the higher 
orders, as there had been in France, 
none such had been practically sug- 
gested. For expressing this sort of 
opinions with his customary boldness, 

apier was for a time suspected 
of lukewarmness in the cause; and 
it is quite possible that if, instead 
of in the counties of York and 
Lancaster, he had been performing 
the same duties 200,000 miles from 
England, he might again have suf- 
fered from the results of his plain 
speaking. But now his conduct was 
fully before the eyes of the public, 
and his valuable qualities too well 
appreciated to allow his position to 
be endangered. 

Some anecdotes of his behaviour 
towards the Chartistsremind us of the 
Suliot murderer :— 


Neither his letters nor his journal take 
notice of two secret measures to bring the 
Chartist leaders to reason on this occasion ; 
but the omission has been supplied by Mr. 
Bingham, a gentleman whose efforts to serve 
the public and prevent bloodshed were most 
laudable, He procured a secret introduction 


to a conclave of Chartist leaders, and thus 
relates the result :—‘* When introduced, he 
addressed them in these words; ‘I under- 
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stand you are to have a great meeting on 
Kersall Moor, with a view to laying your 
grievances before parliament. You are quite 
right to do so, and I will take care that 
neither soldier nor policeman shall be within 
sight to disturb you. But, meet peaceably ; 
for if there is the least disturbance I shall be 
amongst you, and at the sacrifice of my life, 
if necessary, do my duty. Now go and do 
yours!’ This firmness and decision pre- 
vented any disturbance.” 

The other measure was more subtle. 
Having ascertained that the great body of 
the Chartists had an absurd confidence in five 
brass cannon which they had concealed, he 
secretly invited an influential leader, of whose 
good sense he had formed a favourable opinion, 
to come to the barrack at a given time, when 
the royal gunners were prepared to handle 
their pieces as in action, taking the carriages 
to pieces, and mounting, &e. This proof of 
the superiority with which the royal guns 
would be worked in a fight, convinced the 
Chartist witness; and his report had a power- 
ful effect. But having now shown how the 
General dealt with the authorities, his private 
letters and journals shall exhibit the honesty 
of his character. 


His principal practical grievance at 
this time was, that Mr. Macaulay, 
then Secretary at War, refused to al- 
low him travelling expenses. ‘ Hotels 
are oppressive. I am known every- 
where, must travel with post-horses, 
and the nature of innkeepers is not to 
be overcome. Travelling with a car- 
riage entails certain forms and charge. 
One must dine at the Apollo.” Apollo 
has always been a somewhat unre- 
munerative deity ; and Mr. Macaulay, 
then Secretary at War, declined to 
take into consideration the exalted 
notions of the Yorkshire Boniface. 
The mild rebuke administered by Sir 
William Napier is as follows :— 


Mr. Macaulay, who thus deprived a hard- 
working officer of honestly-earned pay, had 
just come from India, where he had been for 
years complacently enjoying £10,000 a year 
for doing nothing, his appointment haying 
been a gross Whig job. 


In 1835, Sir Charles called the 
Whigs “sneaking pickpockets.” He 
perhaps little expected so soon to find 
them practising on himself. As far 
as Mr. Macaulay personally is con- 
cerned, he could not be expected to 
sympathise with a man who said 
that the poor had any reason to com- 
plain. ad it been the wealthy 
middle class whose wrongs Napier 
had espoused, he would never have 
been out of pocket by the “ Apollo.” 
00 2 
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Before quitting this part of our sub- 
ect, it is “‘ worthy of notice that on 

apier’s departure, the staff of the 
northern district was increased to 
four general officers to do the work 
he performed singly, and for which 
Macaulay sumed him the extra 
expenses.” 


JOHN 
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We must here break off our neces- 
sarily imperfect epitome of the various 
and deeply-interesting contents of 
these volumes. Sir Charles Napier’s 


Indian campaigns demand a separate 
notice; and we propose, when the 
next two volumes are published, to 
give them the attention they deserve. 


TWILLER.- 


CHAPIER XIX. 


EUSEBIUS BLAND'S TALE. 


* My dear Twiller, plain amanas you 
now see me, I was once in love. 
That’s a confession, you will allow ; 
and, now that it is made, it is easier 
for me to confess every thing else. 

“Tn love in a half unconscious way. 
But still in love. I do not pretend 
to compare my passion with that of 
other people ; but it was love. I felt 
that, and I will say no more. 

“Esther May! That was her name- 
It was years ago, when I was little 
more than a boy, and had no idea of 
going into the church. She was at 
school with my sisters, and we were 
thus thrown often into each other’s 
company, as she used to come to our 
house sometimes for days together 
with them ; and this generally hap- 

ned when I was at home. 

“T had a sort of fancy at that time 
for the army; I really cannot tell 
why, unless it was because every thing 
about me was of a decidedly unmili- 
tary cast. 

“ As for Esther May, she was all for 
peace. She had not a spark of that 
enthusiasm which kindles at the re- 
cital of deeds of arms; and so my 
heroic sallies were lost upon her. She 
listened to them indeed, because I, 
finding she would not respond to my 
ardour, made it a point, from a spirit 
of sportive opposition, to din them 
into her ears ; but as soon asI was 
done, and she might follow her own 
bent, she slid the conversation back 
to green fields, and birds, and stars. 
She was a child of nature, and loved 
her nt more than all the world 
besides. 

“* At least at that time she did. She 
was soon for her misfortune to love 
another better, I need not enter into 


particulars, Twiller. But few quali- 
fications are required in a man to 
gain a woman’s heart. To be in 
earnest is, generallyspeaking, enough, 
if that heart happens to be unoccu- 
pied, as herswas. Esther loved me ; 
and thenceforth renounced nature, 
her nursing mother, and its peace, for 
ever. 

“My army fit went off. I became 

mbued with ambition to be a scholar. 

I went to college. Men often learn 
more harm than good at college. 
With my classics, I imbibed lax prin- 
ciples on religious subjects, or rather, 
acquired a lax way of talking; and 
when Esther May was next an inmate 
of my father’s house, which was not 
till after the interval of more than a 
year, I took a sort of pride in 
parading my release from the thral- 
dom of home-spun and conventional 
ideas. 

“ This I saw distressed Esther. But, 
such is the domineering waywardness 
of a young man’s nature, especially 
towards the object of his attentions, 
this very circumstance encouraged me 
to give greater prominence to my 
sceptical prepossessions than perhaps 
my real convictions would at any 
time have justified. She became 
grave and thoughtful; and, after a 
few vain attempts to argue with me, 
in which her artless logic had a poor 
chanceagainst my university dialectics, 
desisted altogether from the attempt 
to convert me, and left me to crow 
and triumph as I pleased. 

“T can hardly understand myself, as 
I now look back upon that period. 
During our arguments, two processes 
went on simultaneously within me. 
One was mechanical, as I might say 
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—the methodical process of reason- 
ing, in which I conquered by rule and 
square ;—the other moral, flowing 
undivulged in an under-current, and 
in a totally different direction. I 
beat her out of the field, in words. 
She had all but mastered me, in my 
inner and superior nature. 

“Still the mask I was determined on 
no account to abandon. It is difficult 
to describe, Twiller, what perhaps you 
may understand without description 
—the sort of proud badinage which 
gives its tone to all intercourse be- 
tween young people who think 
seriously about each other, and which 
prevents a full sincerity of expression 
on any subject. It isas if they knew 
words to be too impotent and sluggish 
internuncios between their hearts, and 
suffered them to carry on their own 
unmeaning or half-meaning babble, 
like the chatter of duennas, while 
the true whisperings of eyes and souls 
were going on. 

“This is dangerous ; though it will 
never be otherwise. It was fatal 
here. My incognito was too cleverly 
kept up. 

‘“*T returned to college, dubious in 
my views; for I had been stricken 
deep by Esther May’s eloquence, and 
felt that I hada part to act. I re- 
mained a considerable time absent 
from home, during which period 
Esther had gone to a distant county 
to visit a relation, a merchant who 
had lately returned from India. 

“T never had the slightest doubt in 
my mind all this time, although I 
had not openly proposed for her, 
that Esther was to . my wife one 
day or other. All I had done, said, 
or thought for some years back, had a 
sort of natural convergence to this 
point ; and the differences, and dis- 
cussions, and triumphs, and defeats, 
and raillery, and reserve, and decep- 
tion, formed so many steps, in my 
mind, to that elevation on which we 
were by-and-by tosit tranquilly down 
to rest, and look about on the pros- 
pect the ascent had opened to us. 

“In the middle of all this, Twiller, 
I took up the paper one day, and read 
the announcement of Esther May’s 
marriage to a clergyman, who, it was 
stated, was a missionary, destined for 
India. And the paragraph went on 
in the old saaviodianateinesels y to 
say that the happy pair had sailed the 
same day for the sphere of his labours. 


Chap'er XIX.—Eusebius Bland’s Tale. 
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‘To be deceived in the smallestthing 

you take for granted is a shock. You 
think you know the number of stairs 
you have to descend in the dark, and 
there is one more. It is worse than 
a blow. Your identity suffers dislo« 
cation for the instant. 

“So it was with me. The easy cer- 
tainty with which I had reposed upon 
my future union with Esther, still 
more than the violence of my affec- 
tion, now aggravated the stroke, and 
made my head reel again. I could 
not believe it. It takes time for any 
truth to supplant an established delu- 
sion. Conviction itself must be held 
down upon the mind, until the wax 
cools. I needed to read the paragraph 
at least a dozen times to comprehend 
its import at all. 

“What wasI todo? The worst of 
it was, there was nothing to be done 
—nothing even to be said. For things 
of that kind there is no remedy ; and 
any comment becomes ridiculous. 

“Pride came to my aid at last. Shall 
I call it pride? Perhaps [ may ; 
though to you I will own that the 
sensation more nearly resembled 
shame. My ears, my cheeks tingled ; 
my forehead burned, when I thought 
of the whole business. I was jilted, 
that was plain—jilted virtually, 
though not formally,—for I had never 
actually proposed. ; 

“ Tf T can judge rightly of such mat- 
ters, I should deliberately repeat 
what I set out by saying, that Thad 
not been what is generally under- 
stood as violently in love with Esther 
May. Perhaps it is not in my nature 
to be so. Iam sure I do not know 
what people more desperately ena- 
moured than myself may experience ; 
but I can answer for my own case, 
that the load of misery I endured 
under this blow was for a long time 
nearly insupportable. Every thing 
had lost its charm—was vapid, flat, 
spiritless. Worst of all, my confi- 
dence in female truth and virtue was 
at anend. I could only read Esther 
May’s conduct one way. She had 
amused herself with me, possibly 
without any actual infidelity of feeling 
at the time ; and then, having found a 
better market, she had not hesitated to 
secure it, in the true mercantile spirit 
of her new associates, without taking 
the troublesome and uncomfortable 
step of apprising me of her intentions, 
Her immediate departure for India, 
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too, was another convenient circum- 
stance which might possibly have 
weighed with her in finally making 
up her mind, as relieving her from 
the likelihood of awkward encounters 
and collisions. 

“Well! she was gone. Gone, as far 
as I was concerned, for life. She was 
never to be mine ; and I should never 
see her more. Such was woman. 
Mathabille qui s'y fie. Weathercocks. 
At college I had plenty of people to 
agree with me in this estimate of the 
sex. My sentiments I openly pro- 
claimed, as they were fully responded 
to. I began to believe that they were 
wisdom ; for I had had experience of 
the truth of them in one instance, and 
every body seemed to be of the same 
opinion. 

“ After a time, I began to derive 
satisfaction from. this “thought, as 
people who have been forbidden the 
use of sweets, come to like bitters in 
the end. I thought a man demeaned 
himself when he suffered himself to 
be either charmed or disconcerted 
through a woman’s instrumentality. 
I took a sententious tone of indif- 
ference in reference to the sex ; and, 
when I wanted amusement, betook 
myself to the manly and innocent 
sports of the field, with a parade of 
regret that I should ever have had 
recourse to any other. By this you 
will have arrived at additional proof, 
perhaps, that my love was not of that 
intense and ardent nature pec suliar to 
some temperaments. If it were, I 
should infallibly have needed some- 
thing more stimulating and exciting. 
Nothing short of dissipation would 
have answered. Tothis, thank God! 
I never was driven. 

‘TI verily believe, however, that in 
spite of all my efforts, seconded as 
they were by the kind offices of 
friends, I should, after all, have 
broken down in my attempt to get 
upon the saddle of life again, but for 
one circumstance—the one blessed 
circumstance, which blunted the edge 
of my calamity, and for which I am 

rsuaded that calamity was sent. 

Yhile everything connected with 
Esther May was banished from my 
mind and sympathy, and my opinion 
of the whole sex to which she be- 
longed was tinged withthe hue of her 
own faithlessness, one thing she had 
done which could not be undone. 
She had made me, from a free-thinker, 
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at first a hesitating, soon a full be- 
liever in the Christian religion. 

“ Yes, my dear Twiller ; this re- 
mained as the perfume of her pre- 
sence, after her bodily presence io 
quitted the walks of my life, and her 
love had deserted its shrine within 
my heart. No act of hers could 
unconvince me of the truths she had 
once rooted in my conviction. For 
these truths were eternal, and of a 
nature to survive both the truth and 
the life of her who planted them. 

“T chose the church as my profes- 
sion. It suited me best, in many ways. 
I am afraid you know my character by 
this time almost as well as I do my- 
self. Secular motives combined with 
higher ones to influence my choice. I 
am deficient, I feel, and regret it, in 
that high apostolic devotion which 
makes a martyrdom of the clerical 
function, and points to the sacrifice of 
every human pursuit and propensity 
as the terms of admission into the 
true Christian priesthood. 

“In religion, as in love, I take no 
high ground. My nature winds round 
the foot of the hills others climb. In 
deciding to become a clergyman, I 
thought, indeed, of communion with 
heaven, and of teaching others to look 
thitherward, and of peace, and of 
peace-making, that blessed privilege 
of our calling. But I likewise sighed 
towards the country parsonage, and 
the shady nooks of the stream, and 
the game-frequented stubble, and 
pleasant neighbours’ faces, and sitting 
on the garden-seat in the sun, doing 
nothing. 

“For how many years I have had 
my wish, you know very well. In 
some respects I have deteriorated, in 
some improved. My estimate of wo- 
men, thank God, has been constantly 
on the rise ; and this I owe mainly, 
Twiller—nay, I must have it out— 
to my intercourse with your family. 
Never would I have avowed the pre- 
vious existence of so false a standard 
within my mind, had I not been able 
to point to its permanent correction 
under the influence of juster and more 
liberal views. 

*“‘T have had to thank God for years 
of happinessand peace. If some em- 
barrassments in my pecuniary affairs 
have ruffled the surface of this happi- 
ness now and then, and continued to 
stand between me and complete calm, 
they were only enough to make me 
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feel more secure in the other immuni- 
ties of my lot, by the seasonable alloy 
of these minor inconveniences and 
perplexities. 

“Till last night, such was my his- 
tory; and such my life. 

“ At eight o’clock ert even- 
ing, our post came in, bringing a letter 
for me. 

“Tt was a large one, with a foreign 
post-mark, sealed with a black seal, 
and directed and redirected so as to 
be scarcely legible. 

“My dogs whined as I opened it. I 
know not why, but I understood 
them to be uneasy; and I can now 
recollect that, as I read its contents, 
they looked steadily and anxiously in 
my face. 

“* My dear John, I am committing a 
breach of the trust assigned me re- 
specting you, in speakiug to you on 
agitating subjects. But you have 
insisted, and I} must goon. After all, 
why should we fret about things that 
cannot be helped ?” 

Here poor Eusebius Bland offered 
but a sorry commentary upon his own 
maxim ; for he leaned his head upon 
his hand and wept. 

“Goon! Goon! P’mstrong enough 
for anything, Eusebius—anything but 
being left to interpret this mystery 
for myself. I can guess what the 
letter was about.” 

“Of course, Esther May. She was 
dead. There was nothing astonishing 
in that. She had been dead to me 
for years. Oh, John Twiller, that is 
a very, very small part of it ! 

“There, take the letter yourself 
and read it. Iam quite unequal to 
the task. The inner one, it is. Don’t 
mind me.” 

Twiller opened the envelope, and 
found a letter containing an enclosure. 
This latter he unfolded, and read. 
From the date it appeared to have 
been written nearly a year back, in 
India, at a remote place up the 
country. It was addressed to Euse- 
bius Bland, and ran thus. 

“T am dying: I feel that—dying a 
second death. For I died before, 
when I quitted my home, my friends, 
and my native land, for ever. 

“T write these expiring words, not 
as explanations, Kusebius, but for 
your good. Even should it cost youa 
pang to know what I now reveal, I 
shall be content to inflict it, so my ob- 
ject be accomplished. 


Chapter XIX.—Euscbius Bland’s Tale. 
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“I loved you, Eusebius. I loved 
you, not as you loved me—lightly, 
superciliously, capriciously. I loved 
you with all the singleness and fer- 
vour of a woman’s nature. I know I 
loved you once, for I love you still ; 
and I am dying. 

“This confession you will never 
read until I am no more: so I make 
it without a blush. Indeed, what 
have I to blush for? My husband 
knew that I had not a heart to give 
him ; yet he took me, and has loved 
and cherished me ever since. He it 
is who will transmit to you this letter. 
He knows the nature of its contents, 
and my object in writing it. He ap- 
proves of both. 

“T saw that you doubted of the 
great truths of revelation, the only 
truths we are concerned in believing. 
I tried my weak weapons with you, 
and found then broken in my hand— 
broken by the temper and edge of 
your superior arms. Every day I 
brought what strength I could muster 
to the encounter; and every day 
showed me worsted, foiled, exposed ; 
and, what was worse, more helplessly 
bound up in the interests of my an- 
tagonist. My faith, thanks to a higher 
power than my own or yours, was not 
shaken ; but I saw, Eusebius, that 
your disbelief was more and more 
confirmed, as argument after argu- 
ment was tried, with the same result. 
I felt that this could not go on. I 
could not answer for myself for ever. 
Should your attacks upon my creed 
become more serious, your reasonings 
might possibly insinuate themselves 
into my conviction, as your image had 
made its way to my heart. On the 
other hand, should your levity to- 
wards myself give way to more unaf- 
fected tenderness and consideration, 
could I answer for my resistance to 
the suit of a free-thinker? In either 
event, the plain principles of Chris- 
tian rectitude must be deviated from, 
and my happiness forfeited evermore. 
In the alternative I adopted, I thank 
God, nothing but my life has been the 
sacrifice. 

“The moral of that life is what I 
now wish to lay before you, in the 
hope—the last expiring hope of 
Esther May--that it may lead you 
to reconsider old arguments, and 
judge of them less by the head and 
more by the heart—less by the arguer 
and more by the interests involved—- 
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less by theory, and more as illustrated 
in human nature. 

“ Under any other destiny I should 
have lived out my days in real misery. 
I mean, under any destiny within my 
choice. It was a long and severe 
struggle, making up my mind. But 
my portionless and dependent con- 
dition ; the character of the man who 
sought me for his partner ; his high 
principles and holy and devoted life ; 
above all, the escape by this means 
secured me from the dreaded trial I 
might not be strong enough to avoid, 
at last decided me ; but not until I 
had told him all, and called upon him 
to be himself the arbiter of my 
destiny. 

“The step I then took I have never 
repented of True, Ihave had no 
heart-joys, no happiness beyond that 
of an approving conscience. It was 
my nature to love one, once, and for 
ever. And being disappointed, I die. 
But in dying, I live. And I would 
have you live also. Oh, Eusebius, if 
this letter should undeceive you ofa 
life-long misapprehension about your 
once happy Esther, and bring your 
mind back to early scenes and early 
sayings, dissociating them from the 
bitterness of supposed outrage and 
wrong, let it persuade you by every 
affectionate motive of old intimacy, to 
seize upon those eternal truths, which 
hang, like fruits from the tree of life, 
out of the reach of argument, but 
within the grasp of the most infantine 
humility and Eloeme ; and do 
not blush to own yourself at last con- 

uered by your early antagonist, now 
that she is, while you are reading 
this, so powerless either to enjoy her 
triumph or witness your defeat, lying 
senseless and silent amidst the burn- 

ing deserts of India. 
“ EstHER AVERELL.” 


Eusebius Bland, who had sat look- 
ing at his friend, knew, by hearing a 
profound sigh, that he had finished 
reading the letter. In no other way 
did he betoken it. He did not take 
his eyes off the page, but continued 
to gaze sightlessly upon it, with his 
head bent over it, as he held it in 
both his hands, while his elbows 
rested upon the arms of his easy chair. 

“Read the letter enclosing it, 
Twiller.” 

Twiller took it up, slowly and me- 


John Twiller. 
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chanically, and read. It bore a later 
date, but was written from the same 


place :— 


“Sir,—By desire of my departed 
wife, I enclose a sealed letter, in- 
tended for you. Without pretending 
to be ignorant of the nature of its 
contents, I think it right to say that 
I have not read it. 

“Tf you still stand in need of the 
instruction which the life and death 
of that saint, as well as these posthu- 
mous words of hers, are calculated to 
impart, I pray to Almighty God that 
they may combine to produce in you 
the desired effect. Should the blessed 
work have been accomplished by other 
means, it will only afford you the 
more real gratification to know how 
holy and cousistent was her life, how 
edifying and glorious her death. 

“Tam sir, your humble servant 
and well-wisher in Christ, 

“Pau. AVERELL, 
** Missionary.” 


There was a pause. 

Twiller put his arm gently across 
the table, and took the hand of Euse- 
bius Bland in his own. After a few 
moments, he exclaimed, “‘ That was a 
great-minded man, Bland, I care not 
who he was, who penned that letter.” 

“Worthy of her, Twiller. The 
husband she was born for. How 
dwarfish and insignificant every-day 
men grow inthe presence of such giants 
of meekness! It is fortunate that in 
heaven there are many mansions, else 
what would become of people like me, 
who never could aspire to the respecta- 
ble streets? If we are accorded tene- 
ments, flats, in blind courts and alleys, 
how much more are the worst of them 
than we could furnish with our de- 


serts! There, such angels as this 
Paul Averell and my Esther will 
occupy the palaces. Good God, 


Twiller, what I lost in her !” 

* And what you gained by her!” 
cried his friend, in a burst of affec- 
tionatesympathy. ‘* Your happiness 
may now be said to be complete. 
You have had your amended estimate 
of woman’s worth confirmed, and have 
discovered that the religion you im- 
bibed at a fountain you believed 
turbid, has flowed unsullied down 
through the channel of your Esther's 
life, and lapsed, limpid and heaven- 
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reflecting, into the ocean it was 
destined for.” 

“God bless you, my friend !” 
claimed Eusebius Bland, the ied 
coursing down his face. ‘“ You set 
my saddest thought to poetry, as the 
rmasters do the poet’s happiest inspira- 
tions to song, till I am enchanted 
with the echo of my own wretched- 
ness !” 

There was another pause. 

At length the vicar suddenly looked 
full at his friend. 

“Twiller, Dll get rid of the dogs.” 

“T knew it would come to that!” 
cried Twiller, joyfully. ‘God bless 
you, Eusebius !” 

He had risen from his seat in the 
excitement of the moment; but sat 
down again, and added, thoughtfully, 

“That poor brute at the door 
seemed to know what was coming, 
after all, when he leaned so despond- 
ingly against it. He had had his 
day. They have strange intuitions, 
those dogs.” 

“Lessons of life like this are not 
to be thrown away,” said Bland, still 
looking intently on his friend. ‘ No 
man can afford to lose them. This 
letter is a sermon I shall continue to 
read as long as my eye-sight lasts.” 

“Has it ever struck you,” said 
Twiller, now endeavouring to draw 
his friend’s mind off the e ngrossing 
subject, “that whereas it might be 
anticipated that reason in its highest 
development should approach to some- 
thing like second sight; it is the in- 


stinct of the lower animals, on the 
contrary, that makes the closest 


approximations to inspiration? They 
the inferior and yet the 
subtler sense.” 

“That was a treasure—a precious 
treasure—which I threw away,” mur- 
mured Bland, still in a state of 
abstraction. 

“Thus it is with so-called revela- 
tions, dreams, trances, clairvoyances, 
and the rest,” continued Twiller, 
persevering in his effort. “ They 
never appear as blossoms on the as- 
piring summit of the tree of know- 
ledge, but rather as a sort of fungous 
growth about the root. Itis to half- 


possess 


witted patients of asylums and infir- 
maries, 


or half-crazed enthusiasts 


Chapter X[X.—Eusebius Bland’s Tale. 
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under the family-roof, that high 
mysteries are made manifest. I am 
not certain whether this is an absolute 
proof that they are unreal and value- 
less. There seem to be chinks through 
the imperfections of our animal or- 
ganization which lead to the outer 
air of a vaster intelligence ; and unim- 
paired reason may be, after all, in one 
sense, a boundary to the spirit, as it 
is, in another, a diffusion of control- 
ling faculties over the whole area they 
are intended to occupy. The lamp- 
light which flickers fitfully but far 
into the darkness, is at once restrained 
and steadied by the ground-glass bell 
you place over it.” 

“ Twiller !” exclaimed Bland, sud- 
denly recalled to his friend’s condition 
by the divergence of the conversation 
from the topic which engrossed his 
thoughts, and startled at the idea of 
having overlooked the trust confided 
to hin—“ Twiller ! recollect, I have 
you under command. You are con- 
signed to me, for a specific purpose. 
That purpose is, to restore you to 
health. I have promised to watch 
you whenever you begin to speculate, 
and lead your fancies back, like a 
stray colt, to the homestead. Don’t 
think of me any longer. W e will get 
you to bed—for happily there is no 
Oriel here ; and your window (which 
is shuttered up, besides) looks out, or, 
rather, in, upon a tangle of branches 
through which no eye could discover 
any thing but an unsuggestive, sickly 
vegetation, such as reeks under trees. 
You have, therefore, no excuse for 
sitting up. Besides, if I am not mis- 
taken, your drive will decide the 
question. Let us kneel down together, 
then, and say our prayers. ” 

Those prayers, it may well be sup- 
posed, were neither cold nor con- 
strained. The friends mingled their 
tears as well as their devotions toge- 
ther; and, short as they were, they 
relieved the hearts of both. 

In half an hour, Eusebius Bland 
was asleep, the peace of God resting 
on hisspirit. He had calculated with 
some confidence, judging from the 
fatigues of the day, that John Twiller 
would have arrived at that blessed 
stage before him. 

In this, however, he was mistaken. 








John Twiller. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A VISION WITHIN A VISION. 


Ur comes, from the eastward, the 
Hour. As the sweeping are draws 
near, the shadows of the gnomons 
point to it, each upon its several dial, 
as if at the word of command. And, 
as it culminates over successive longi- 
tudes of the earth, hark, how the 
heart of Time beats from north to 
south, rocking in the tower of the 
ancient Minster, and tingling within 
the cottage kitchen, and chiming and 
pealing in sonorous confusion “from 
the crowded parishes of old cities. 
And here, at its beck, bands of men 
bend to labour. And there, troops of 
children rush shouting from their 
tasks ; and yonder, the great wheel 
strikes its first stroke, and the valve 
pants its first breath, and forth go the 
great trains to breast or outstrip the 
four winds of heaven: and lo! within 
this chamber a thin hand is stretched 
forth to the hour-glass, turns it over, 
and grasps the volume once more. 
And see, within yonder chapel the 
humble minister hath dropped upon 
his knees, saying, “ Let us pray.” 
new era hath begun in this world of 
ours. 

And now the hour has moved on 


THE 


to the westward. Distant murmurs 
of bells die away, like the last tremble 
of an earthquake; and the same 
sounds and scenes, from the pole to 
the equator, and to the pole again, 
follow across the earth the passing 
parallel of sound.* 

Over the wakeful head of Twiller, 
hour after hour had passed, and the 
tide of thoughts stillran strong within. 
Full of fancied energy during this 
dark and silent interval, his soul 
paraded its entire pomp of imagery, 
and swelled to majestic proportions 
within him. Poetry, eloquence, 
learning, all were his, the rich en- 
dowments of a superior nature ; and 
he felt it as impossible not to be 
powerful and illustrious, as he had over 
and over again, in healthier moments, 
confessed it impracticable to be so. 

Along with this inspiration, at the 
the same time, was associated some- 
thing of the fearful, as is usual in 
cases of morbid excitement. His 
thoughts pictured evil conditions of 
nature, aud, under a sense of some- 
thing being wrong, they burst into 
an imaginary convivial assembly, and 
gave themselves utterance in— 


CRIMINAL’S PLEDGE. 


Pledge me, my friends, in the sacred bowl. 


Here’: 3 to ye, friends ! 


from my heart and soul. 


Brotherly love, friends, ye’ll find in me. 
Learn of me, friends, what I look for from ye. 
Shadows my destiny, friends, enfold. 


Smile on me, friends, when the worl 


(dl grows cold. 


Blessed, my ‘friends, i is the innocent breast : 


Cursed, O friends ! 


is crime unconfessed. 
Sorrowful, friends, is the criminal’s 


voice ; ; 


Hearts of the guiltless alone can rejoic e. 


Something that rankles 


, my friends, is here ; 
But therefore the more, ‘oh, my friends! 


draw near. 


* England alone, and that but lately, has arrested this moving parallel, and, Joshua-like, 


bid the sun to stand still, till London has come up with it. 


In England, from south to north, 


and from east to west, the hour now shocks through the land at one and the same instant, 


like the simultaneous pulse of a living body. 


Perhaps this should be qualified by using the 
word ought to shock, &c., the stroke being diminished by the errors of time-pieces. 


To an 


ear fine enough to catch the whole note, it would, according to the doctrines of probabilities, 
assume the effect of a regular swell, ascending to a maximum, and diminishing inscnsibly and 


equally into silence again. 
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Trust me, my friends, there are some will fly ; 

But that is the time for friends to be nigh. 

Open your hearts to me, friends, in grief : 

Promise my anguish a like relief. 

Chide me, my friends, when my heari’s elate ; 
Cherish me, friends, in my fallen estate. 

Follow me—feel for me—friends, in woe ; 

Succour me, friends, when the sands run low ; 
Piercing the thought that I dare not avow, 

Stand not aloof, friends, with distant brow. 
Friends! let the fever I carry within, 

Be on your altars a purge for my sin. 

Blast not with blame my expiring breath, 

Add not this bitterness, friends, to death. 

Come round my couch, oh, my friends ! and pray,— 
Pray for the spirit that’s passing away. 

But, once the last struggle with Truth shall have ended, 
Wasie not a thought upon him you’ve befriended ! 


By this time, Twiller had worked 
himself to a high pitch, and now be- 
gan to lay down the timbers of a 
drama, on the subject of some undi- 
vulged mystery. It may well be 
imagined he had little rest. 

The consequence was perceptible in 
the morning. When his friend came 
to his bed-side, which was not until 
the sun had visited with the slant 
gilding of its beams the sickly vege- 
tation outside his window, he found 
him uneasy, turning from the opening 
of the window-shutter, and painted 
upon each cheek with a slight spot of 
hectic. Bland, struck with remorse 
as well as alarm, felt his pulse, and 
found it quick and irregular. He 
was feverish. 

He remained in bed that day and 
the next. Bland hoped that it was 
only over-fatigue and excitement, and 
administered what simple remedies 
his parish-formed skill suggested. 
On the third, however, finding that 
this treatment did not produce the 
desired effect, he sent a messenger 
over to the family, with directions 
that after having informed them of 
his guest’s relapse, he should return 
by Dr. Crammarstoke’s, and request 
his attendance at the vicarage that 
day, if possible. 

* * * % 


“Long, long hours! What an eter- 
nity is life, when we come to use the 
micrometer with it, and read off se- 
conds! It is like Ezekiel’s vision of 
the cherubim and wheels : when man 
is in action, it flies ; when he is cast 
motionless upon the bed of sickness, 
it, too, stands still. 


“ And, asitrests, we can contemplate 
it. In the whirl of its revolution, its 
details were invisible. The star that 
swept in an unapproachable orbit 
beyond us, is now lying a lump of 
light, within our reach, for us to take 
and astrologize over. 

“Whatadifference the posturemakes 
in the universe of thought within us! 
Let us only lie down during the hours 
habitually allotted to action, and we 
smooth the surface of our being, not 
only for the reflection of all objects 
outside ourselves, but for the dis- 
cernment of those things within our- 
selves covered by the current of life, 
and which the turbulence of its 
waves has hitherto hid. The trans- 
parency and polish of calm open two 
worlds to us, so that we sometimes 
doubt to which of them to refer the 
images we contemplate, and are 
tempted to worship the wonders en- 
shrined in our own being. 

“Strange, awful, ecstaticcalm! It 
is wisdom to be ill. We look back at 
ourselves struggling in the storm of 
the world, on the beach of which we 
are now cast, and are astonished ! 
What! Was this what we were 
fighting for, with such desperate 
energy of purpose, with such firm 
courage? Fighting to escape being 
here ? : 

‘Sickness connects itself in a mo- 
ment with the sickness last endured, 
and with all other sicknesses, and they 
form one—the real occupation of our 
existence, only interrupted by what 
now appears the intoxication of health 

** A more solemn reality is imparted 
to this idea by the reflection that, 
however we may fight it off, hitherto 
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we must come at last, by the inevita- 
ble necessity of our nature. 

“ Peace ! peace ! Yet disquiet, too. 
To turn, and feel no ease. What is 
the watch about? Occasional stops, 
and then palpitations. Take it away! 

“Early dreams! Boyhood was made 
of dreams. To be awakened is to be 
a man. Shall I ever behold the 
ravishing scenes pictured in the little 
books my mother taught me at her 
knee? Nothing in life has yet 
equalled them. There was that Asiatic 
landscape, the peaceful slope over- 
hung by the shadow of a great rock, 
and washed by an ideal stream more 
transparent than glass, over whose 
waters a sage stood and meditated. 
And there was that bold defile, 
through which the eye caught the 
indistinct lines of a limitless perspec- 
tive, glorious with sun and shadow, 
and an army of chivalry flashing 
across it. And again, that ambrosial 
youth, the ideal of perfect human 
nature, bending before the very in- 
varnation of female loveliness, who 
seemed to look with a divine compas- 
sion upon the fond despair at her 
feet. 

And farther—farther back,—the 
valley to which I was borne in the 
arms of another: a wilderness of 
flickering leaves, and the myriad 
glancing of sun-struck water. What 
cries of delight! What wild excla- 
mations of infantine ecstasy ! 

“Knowledge, and pain, and sorrow, 
and power, and passion, have in- 
ereased, but delights have not. These 
glimpses of Paradise never have been 
renewed or rivalled, and never will, 
until the great circumnavigation of 
life is over. 

“Ah! here you are, Crammar- 
stoke! Passing by, I suppose, and 
ealled in. Not very well to-day. 
You find my pulse a little fast, per- 
haps. Yes—a head-ache, and dislike 
to the light. Pain? Oh, yes, in 
my back—and thirst. But nothing 
to signify. Oh, that’s arelief! Keep 
them closed, Eusebius. 

“Heisgone. How I loved in those 
days! The idea of beauty was not 
then identified with external aspect. 
It was in proportion as people looked 
and spoke and acted beautifully that 
they were lovely. Beauty abstracted 
from goodness is an after-learning. 
In a glorified state, perhaps, we shall 
return to the infantine idea, 


sage 


[ May, 


“My mother was inexpressibly 
beautiful in mine eyes. Whether she 
was so in reality, ‘T cannot say. No 
matter. The reality of her ‘beauty 
was in my perception of it. The 
kindness and tearful affection of her 
regards, responding to every pene- 
trating and searching glance of mine, 
oh, how lovely were they ! Dawning 
happine ss grew beneath her regard as 
the little flower of spring under the 
shade of over-arching trees ; and, like 
it, the fulness of summer had no fur- 
ther expansion for it. When the 
great blossoms of the garden were 
abroad, the retiring floweret was 
already overgrown, and had disap- 
peared. 

“Tn the insane contention of life I 
have been engaged in, these things 
were forgotten. But here the y are, 
I know now, treasured and safe, the 
real truths of the Spirit’s real ex- 
istence. 

“Dear wife! you are strangely 
agitated. Iam quite calm, you see. 
Are all well? No Ella here ? I 
thought she would have been beside 
me. Well; I am glad she is not dis- 
tressing herself. Now sitdown upon 
the bed, and tell me every thing. 
There. I am tired—a little tired— 
dearest. That willdo. I will turn 
about and rest. 

“Why, you came very quietly! 
What has become of Bland’s noisy 
bell? Lost in the ivy, I suppose / 
Not even wheels to the door. How 
silent every thing is! You may speak 
louder. 

“Do not you think I ought to go 
home? This is unfair to Bland. 
Well, we will wait a day or two. 
Now you may drive back to the chil- 
dren. Not yet? 

“ Ask Eusebius for his Bible, and 
read me a chapter. Read Amos, I 
love that herdsman of Tekoa. And 
Krummacher interpreted him so faith- 
fully! Deep thunders of denuncia- 
tion. ‘Behold! a basket of summer 
fruits.’ Oh, dearest wife, for the 
luscious coolness of one grape! Well, 
I know it is useless to wish—none 
now. 

“Stop—what words! ‘He that 
turneth the shadow of death into the 
morning.’ Let me pause upon them. 
The shadow of death, here—into the 
morning, there! Here, then, is the 
origin of that German’s great con- 
ception, when he drew the heaven- 
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ward flight of St. Catherine—shadows 
upon the bays and promontories, 
miles below; the earth, and death, 
left behind. Dawn, an unspeakable 
ray of glory upon the upward-turned 
face—life, immortality, above ! 

“ Read on, Agatha. Ha! Stop 
there. As if a man ‘went into a 
house, and leaned his hand on the 
wail, and a serpent bit him.’ True 
knowledge of life. Home-treachery. 
Have we not all been betrayed, in the 
confidence of our household intima- 
cies? A serpent, or a scorpion, is 
itnot sharperthan the evening wolves, 
as we lean for support upon our own 
domestic affections! Swift had felt 
that, and went in longing anticipation 
to the grave in which savage indig- 
nation could no longer lacerate his 
heart. 

“ You will read no more? I ought to 
rest? Well, let me try. Pray, wife, 
for a moment beside me. ‘ Have pity 
upon me, have pity upon me, for the 
hand of God hath touched me.’ I 
should have prayed sooner, but I was 
so ill. Malek More never could 
pray with comfort when she was ill. 
A prayer for yourself, and the little 
ones, and for Bland—poor Bland ; 
and for the world, including me. I 
can apply it. What a fine old fellow 
Wilberforce was! He couldn’t write, 
but his heart was in the right place ! 

“Tears? Why should you lay your 
head down upon the bed? You are 
tired. Go, go, child; I shall be 
angry. 

“Deep disappointment! What 
has been done? Days of unrealized 
wishes, nights of ponderings over the 
waves. Ponderings by night—wan- 
derings by day. Let us see. This 
must be looked in the face. Mind, 
mind. The strong will can master all. 
Thrust the hand into the fire, and take 
it out full of gold from the crucible. 
Hold it till it cools. Buy glory, 
power, honour, fame ! 

“What is gold?) The sun of the 
devil’s sky. Silver?—the devil’s 
moon ; twenty instead of twelve toa 
year sterling. Ha! ha! Why, we 
will note that down ! My book shall 
begin with that! I will finish it at 
the Oriel, and choose a publisher. 
And when the book is out, and off 
my mind, I will sit at the window, 
and have peace—peace ! 

“‘ Eusebius Bland is a fool. 
tell him I told you, 


Don’t 
He lost an angel 
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by pretending to be a devil, when he 
was as much an angel as she was, 
That’s a secret, too. ‘Oh, fool, fool, 
fool!’ said Othello. Three secrets 
from Eusebius. 

“Now you, wife, are growing 
troublesome. I am the head and 
lord of our house. Arise, and depart 
—for this is not rest. Away !—dis- 
turb me not. Have I not great se- 
crets of my own! Send Ella here ; 
she knows all about them. She once 
promised to stand by me in the day 
of tribulation. Where is she now, 
when I have drunk of the wine of 
astonishment, and tasted the dregs of 
the cup of trembling, and wrung them 
out? No? Have I not done so, 
woman? Ay, taken it from the 
hands of those that have said to my 
soul, ‘Bow down, that we may go 
over; and I have laid my body as 
the ground and as the street to them 
that went over.’ Begone! I say, head- 
less, heartless woman! Darest thou 
to speak of the affection of children? 
I tell thee, mine heritage is unto me 
as a lion of the forest—it crieth out 
against me ! 

“Alone, alone! The depth hath 
closed me round about. The weeds 
are wrapped about my head. 

“Am I quite certain that there is 
a God in heaven? Emptiness !— an 
immensity of emptiness! Oh, hold 
me—hold me! I shall fall up into 
it! Tie me down: heap me with 
rocks and the great mountains, and 
bind them down with forests, and 
guard them with their own monsters, 
and deliver me from that hideous 
chasm ! 

“We must speak—we must speak 
out—we must cry aloud, and spare 
not! A wonderful and horrible thing 
is committed in the land. Set the 
trumpet to thy mouth. It will not 
do to suffer all this monstrous injus- 
tice quietly. No one—man, demon, 
divinity—shall dare to rack and la- 
cerate an immortal soul like mine! I 
must be heard! The world shall 
echo with my wrong! Oh, God, it 
shall ! 

Thad the worst of it, in that battle. 
What? Struck ?—lamed?—crippled? 
T trod on a hot thunderbolt, and it 
burned my foot—that’s all. Don’t 
weep. Poor Twiller! he has known 
worse, and survived it. It was a brave 
tussle, Not an inch of ground given 
back. Did ye remark that? They 
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thought they could have crushed me. 
They forgot who was beside me— 
Ariel, the lion of God. 

“ And now mine eyes fail upward, 
and I have fallen upon sleep. Gates 
of the celestial city ! open for me, that 
I may walk forward where John 
Bunyan desired to go, and could not ! 
So this is the city of God !—so like 
my own nativetown! Why, I know 
all these places! Some of them I 
built of sand, or cards, or pebbles, 
when I wasa child! Here are some 
I used to readabout. So these are in 
heaven! Why, heaven’s a recollec- 
tion! Such sweet homes! all like my 
own—the centre of my heart! Jeru- 
salem—the heavenly Jerusalem—has 
descended ; not in the terrors of a 
yet undiv ined apocalypse, but like a 
lark from the skies to the nest she 
had dwelt and loved in. 

“* Let us enter these houses of life. 
A hand—a hand. Back! Wait and 
wish, with the prisoners of hope. 

“Ha! that is not Eusebius that 
has opened one of the doors?) Cram- 
marstoke, too—and my wife, and— 

“Was it, or wasit not?) They shut 
themselves up again, hastily. A 
shudder stirs over the water, and a 
shadow, and a waving of far fir trees, 
and a wailing of voices; and the 
world becomes chilly, and dreadful. 
Oh, let me shut my eyes! 

“ Patterns—and the deep changes 
of colours. Purple, brightening into 
malignant yellow; and the vaulted 
passage through green into blue, and 
the pit-fall back into orange—edges 
upon things—intricate figures ! How 
they pass, those swift similar forms ! 
The world is one chequer-work— 
tissue ; so smooth, sleek, thin, swift, 
and bright, that I could pass my hand 
over it, and through it, like the spray 
of water- 

“Oh, 
last ? 

‘“Bells—and the great stirrings of the 
congregation of souls at the preaching 
of the Spirit. Ha! they press against 
the walls of life, ready to “burst 
through in ghosts and goblins of the 
darkness ; and they have oozed in at 
the brain, in terrible, terrible dreams! 
Dominant, haughty, inscrutable sha- 
dows, passing gloomily across the black 
sockets of myeyes! Great Rembrandt 
heads, glaring defiance out of their 
frames! ‘“‘See!—the things go ob- 
scurely across the blazing back-ground 


. 


rest—rest ! will it come at 
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of my eyes, as a gust of air over a fur- 
nace! Come nearer—come nearer—or 
I shall rave! Colossal, everything ! 
Distance, size, time, self, gigantic and 
cyclopean! Is this your God Rem- 
phan? Lend me a sword—a great 
sword ; and I will cut him down! 
Desperate strength! I am possessed 
with the spirit of Python. Not ten 
—not ten thousand of ye shall hold 
me down! Itis a luxury, your vio- 
lence! Ay, firmer, tighter, rougher 
—wrench and rend me, so you oppose 
me! What? bands? bonds? chains? 
Tied cold. It was I that knotted 
that iron bar after hardening it in the 
snow. You believe this thread will 
hold me? Samson was a Nazarite, 
yet he tore his cords thus—thus! 
Ha! ha! well done, serpents. Lao- 
coon and ye will have another wrench 
for it! Hands! nails! teeth !” 


* * * * 


A gladsome concert of little birds 
was making a noise in the ivy outside 
that window of Trumperant Hall, 
through which the sun had once 
looked upon the death-scene of its 
former occupant. A shower was just 
over, and the members of the talka- 
tive little community were congratu- 
lating each other, no doubt, on the 
state of the weather. 

Why have they all simultaneously 
whirred out of the leaves, and gone 
off, like a charge of small shot, into 
the opposite tree ? 

A fair head has been put forth 
from the window, certainly not caleu- 
lated to frighten any thing less timor- 
ous than little sparrows. It is not so 
much the quiet richness of the simple 
sunny hair, nor the fresh and youth- 
ful downiness of the rounded cheek, 
as the expression of perfectly ( ‘hris- 
tian innocence and resignation, 
though now mingled with alarm, 
that marks that countenance as Ella’s. 
She is there, in Mrs, Trumperant’s 
ransacked chamber; and, what is 
more extraordinary, in Hubert Trum- 
perant’s house. 

How has this come about ? 

We shall see. 

Ever since the disclosure of the 
cause of her father’s uneasiness, Ella 
has been a new person. She hassud- 
denly started, in mind, to woman’s 
stature. Witha great and engrossing 
object, she has become possessed of 
the power to pursue it, and has used 
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that power without intermission or 
relaxation ever since. 

The opportunity was favourable. 
Her father lay dangerously ill at 
some distance from home, and all 
access to him was forbidden, in con- 
sequence of the infectious nature of 
his disorder. No entreaties or prayers 
of hers had prevailed on her mother, 
firm for this once, for it was a matter 
of the heart, to admit her to his bed- 
side. After the first sharp pang was 
over, she set herself with persevering 
assiduity to ascertain all she could 
about her father’s affairs, amongst 
which the circumstances attendant 
and consequent on Mrs. Trumperant’s 
decease were minutely investigated. 
She soon found out that Hetty was in 
the confidence of the fugitive Gaggins, 
having perceived her to be in some 
great grief, by sympathizing with 
which she gained from her a disclosure 
of its cause, in the perplexity of her 
feelings in regard of the suspected 
retainer. It was she who had been 
the mourner of the reck, on the night 
of Twiller’s moonlight expedition, 
and Gaggins it was who had so man- 
fully pulled a seaward oar. He had 
represented to her, as they were 
taking leave of each other at the 
water’s edge, that he was only es- 
caping from a tyrannical master, who 
kept him in constant bodily fear, and 
who would never have allowed him to 
depart in the ordinary way without 
some attempt at violence. She had 
been for some time betrothed to him, 
and they were each of them to have 
given due notice in their respective 
families, and been married within 
three months, when this sudden es- 
cape was, to her inexpressible grief, 
spoken of and carried into effect—an 
escape which she now very much 
feared was beyond seas, and final, 
though he had stated to her that the 
limit of his self-exile was the Isle of 
Man. 

After what Hetty told her, Ella 
entertained very strong doubts as to 
whether Gaggins was really guilty of 
the outrage upon the property of his 
old mistress and present master, with 
which his flight was so unquestion- 
ingly associated. Appearances, cer- 
tainly, were against him. The im- 
pression that there was money in the 
room—his knowledge of old Mrs. 
Trumperant’s ways, and of the pre- 
mises generally—the rummage of that 
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room, coincident with his otherwise 
unaccountable flight, might be judged 
to point only one way. Still, on the 
other hand, Hetty’s fixed conviction 
of his innocence—the aspect of Gag- 
gins’ character, derived from a detail 
of conversations they had had respect- 
ing his old mistress and Hubert 
Trumperant, and a certain intuitive 
impression formed in her own mind, 
combined to exculpate him, and irre- 
sistibly threw her back upon the 
original idea, of there being property 
still concealed somewhere or other, to 
meet the dispositions of Mrs. Trum- 
perant’s will. 

Her anxiety now was to examine 
and explore for herself. 

How was this to be done ? 

Her first idea was to ascertain 
when Mr. Trumperant was to be 
absent, and to take that opportunity 
of going privately over to the Hall, 
when she would be free from his 
annoyances, managing so as to quit 
the house before there was any pro- 
bability of his return. But she dis- 


carded this scheme as of questionable 
propriety, and determined upon taking 
the bold step of writing to Hubert 


Trumperant himself, beseeching him, 
in the illness of her father, to allow 
her to go over with her maid, and 
make a private examination of the 
room in which Mrs. Trumperant died, 
for purposes which he could easily 
guess; adding that, as she knew 
Wednesday and Friday were his 
hunting days, she would prefer one 
of them, as she should thus avoid 
being in his way. 

Simple as was the wording of this 
letter, there was something in it 
which showed Trumperant that the 
girl was determined to make the ex- 
ploration alone ; and, reverting with 
a moment’s compunction to the scene 
at Twiller’s luncheon-table, he had 
the grace to name the next day the 
hounds met. 

Accordingly on that morning Ella 
and Hetty had made good the dis- 
tance between Twiller’s house and 
Trumperant Hall by an early hour ; 
and had been engaged for a considera- 
ble time in a minute though unavail- 
ing search through the apartment, 
when the former put her head out of 
the window, as has been related above. 

Why did Ella put her head out of 
the window ? 

Because she heard a noise. 





























































































































































































































































































































Her idea was, that Hubert Trum- 
perant was coming home. There 
were voices, and the tread of horses. 

She withdrew herself suddenly, 
and, with Hetty’s assistance, hastily 
tied on her bonnet and descended to 
the hall; but there her progress was 
arrested by a very different sight 
from what she expected to see. A 
group of mingled country-people and 

yuntsmen were already pouring con- 
fusedly in, and in the midst was borne 
a shutter. 

Upon the shutter lay Hubert Trum- 
perant. 

The nearest doctor was in attend- 
ance in a minute or two. But that 
was anempty form. Those who went 
for him knew that his attendance 
might be dispensed with. Trum- 

perant was not the man to do anything 

y halves, even to getting a fall. He 
had ridden like a hurricane at a great 
fence, from which his brother hunts- 
men had swerved, and was discharged 
as from a cross-bow into the road at 
the other side, upon his head. The 
injury was singular. His body was 
so violently bent back, as to have 
burst up his chest bone, which now 
protruded, having ruptured some of 
the vital organs within. 

Poor Ella retired, pale, trembling, 
almost fainting, into the room she 
had just quitted, and sat down upon 
an old faded arm-chair, unable to a 
or propose anything ; while Hetty, 
is usual in such cases, looked in en 
young mistress’s face, and moved her 
hands up and down in hopeless be- 
wilderment, till further instructions. 

How much of minor outrages does 
a great catastrophe notinvolve! Lesser 
violences follow in crowds, and are 
taken no notice of’ When the bank- 
rupt has put up his shutter, every 
bill-sticker bedaubs, unchec ked, with 
his paste-brush, the inviolate tracer ies 
of the gorgeous facade. In the 
drawing-room—one of the rooms 
that had remained unchanged since 
the old lady’s time—the antiqua- 
ted and thrifty seclusion is burst 
in upon by the rude publicity of an 
inquest. Clods of clay from miry 
boots shock the defenceless humility 
of the threadbare carpet. A butcher’s 
dog is coiled on the hearth-rug; a 
huge hunting-whip rides prepos- 
terously across a little spider work- 
table of the old breed of the Trum- 
perants, that seems to have shrivelled 
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under it, as if it expected to be 
flogged ; ‘and an ugly boor in yellow 
leggings, taking his place on the win- 
dow-seat, has sat himself out through 
a pane of glass, without so much as 
turning round to see what has hap- 
pened, 

Much is said in favour of the de- 
ceased. He had a good heart. He 
never wronged anybody. You had 
only to look at his face to know that 
he had no harm in him. No man 
did more good in the neighbourhood. 
He improved the breéd of cattle, 
built noble stabling at the H: all; 
cleared the country of poachers, and 
paid the poultry -bills after the foxes 
like a ge *ntleman. 

Nobody shed a tear, however ; exe 
cept, indeed, poor Ella, who had been 
weeping copiously. 

She felt that in spite of her dread 
of Hubert Trumperant, she was now 
doubly unprotected. 

She was soon to have experience of 
this. 

Two of the servants, having evi- 
dently consoled themselves with warm 
internal applications during the con- 
fusion, at last stumbled into the room 
where she and Hetty were, and exhi- 
bited, in no very agreeabie manner, 
their ideas as to the intrusive charac- 
ter of their further continuance in the 
house. 

Ella’s terror was now at its height. 
She tearfully besought the servants to 
allow her to remain where she was, 
until the crowd of strangers should 
have dispersed, so as to enable her to 
make her way home without molesta- 
tion. Having with difficulty obtained 
this indulgence, she threw herself 
upon the faded old bed, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

By-and-by the house becomes more 
silent ; and as the prospect of return 
begins to grow less remote, Ella with- 
draws her hands, and, with her eyes 
resting upon the tester 
listens attentively. 

As she does 80, 


above her, 


the sightless stare 
upward is suddenly changed into an 
intense and penetrating glance. 

* * * * 


And now this episode passes off 


like cloud-seenery, and we revisit, 
with a palpitating curiosity, the 
chamber of disease. 

*% * * % 


* A new heaven, and a new earth ! 
“ Bewilderment—-pain and feeble- 
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ness—prostration of mind and body— 
happiness ! 

“Every thing strange and unex- 
plained :—neither power nor will to 
understand ;—memory a dim thing ; 
—identity, a riddle ;—the future, a 
blank distance—but oh, peace ! 

“The furnaces that drove so 
fiercely the iron strokes of that great 
engine, as the ship of life laboured 
through the raging surf of fever, all 
now extinct, and the vessel lying in a 
world of calm, with canvass hanging 
droopingly by the mast, courting the 
unarrived breeze, yet in its powerless- 
ness, safe, and sunned over by the 
immortal rays of hope ! 

* * * % 


*T lay my hand faintly again on 
the handles of the lock of life, drip- 
ping with odours—— 

” * * a 


“What is this golden and purple 
and crimson mesh—this iridescent 
eage-work, through which the light 
filters into my eyes, as the body of 
heaven in its brightness? What is 
that peal of sweet bells, knocking so 
faintly atmy ear? Not bells—birds. 
They say something—whispering 
music—my name in the song? What 
is this upon my mouth, like the coal 
of fire from the altar? Agatha !— 
wife of my bosom! was that thy face 
thy voice, thy kiss? I knew it was. 
I——well, [ll not say a word; 
though I feel your tears. and see your 
joy. I know you will not suffer me 
to exert myself, and, indeed, I cannot 
do much, you see-—— 

t * 6 * 


** Dear Eusebius ! so you are come 
back ! I thought you had—no, no— 
folly. Now I want you todo me a 
kindness. Kneel down beside my 
bed, and pray—pray to God AI- 
mighty for your friend, and thank 
Him—thank Him on the part of your 
friend, for His late mercies vouch- 
safed unto him. I know now howill 
I have been, and how much better I 
am, and I long to send my thanks- 
giving unto heaven before I enter 
once more amongst men. Don’t be 
afraid—I will not do, or say, or think, 
or feel too much. But my heart will 
burst, unless it find a vent for its 
gratitude. 

“Oh, Eusebius! I have gone 
through much since you laid me 
here !—more than I can now know 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. CCXCIII. 
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myself—can ever know, pocheps. 
The sweep this comet has taken be- 
yond the system of the mind’s sun- 
light, I shall never be able to explore. 
I have come back, that is all I feel, 
to wonder and to worship. 

“ My brain, too, Eusebius—that has 
had a shake. But now, blessed be 
God, I feel hope springing up from 
that exhausted soil, like a flower grow- 
ing out of a skull. 

* * # x 

“ Those prayers—the prayers I am 
used to—have done my heart good. 
They have come in the old familiarity 
of past days beside the bed of my 
feebleness, and smoothed it like a 
considerate hand. Oh, how grateful 
is the bending of that leafy bough 
against the window! ‘They were 
little more than buds when they dis- 
turbed me! Like children, often 
troublesome till they are matured, 
and then fresh, fragrant, sheltering ! 

* Children! WhereisElla? Where 
are Demophon —Rollo—the rest? 


Ha! Isee—good God—I see ;—in- 
fectious. That I should not have 


guessed that! And you, wife— 
away !—begone! I shall never for- 
give this imprudence. What ?—the 
worst over? Yes, but infection is 
most subtle during recovery, Go 
whither ?—go home. True, true, 
that would not do. The poor chil- 
dren might, indeed, have reason to 
rueit. What is to be done? And 
you, Eusebius! Why, I am positive 
I saw you beside me in the middle of 
it! Well, I submit, and trust in the 
unspeakable mercy of Him who has 
brought me back amongst so many 
difficulties. 

“ Now, Agatha mine, tell me about 
yourself, and all the children. How 
thin you are, and pale, and tearful- 
looking, Agatha! This is sad, in- 
deed ;—and yet I would not have it 
otherwise; for it is strength and 
health and life to me thus to have 
proved the partner of my heart’s best 
and deepest affections in such a seven- 
times-heated furnace. Henceforth, 
Agatha, we are doubly one; and as 
we live, may we die, together. To 
smooth the remainder of your anxious 
life, to cultivate your happiness and 
cheer your lot, be now my chiefest 
earthly concern. To learn with you, 


and teach to you, the lessons of holi- 

ness to which our devotion is due, 

shall be the study of my life ; and all 
PP 
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minor concerns shall henceforth oc- 
cupy a position in my regard as unim- 
portant, as they are themselves, by 
comparison, vain and insignificant. 
In thee will I see my children: 
through thy medium shall they be 
refracted, but without distortion, by 
the influence of my affection for thee. 
So, when the final hour shall arrive 
for either of us, it shall witness the 
departure of the one for glory, and 
the resignation of the other to that 
decree which separates but cannot 
sever us. 

“Do not seek to prevent me from 
speaking, dearest. I have skill in 
such heart-cases as mine, which sur- 
passes Crammarstoke’s ; and employ 
an auscultation that enables me to 
assert with the decision of science 
itself, that to throw an obstacle in 
the way of my now speaking freely 
and fully things so deeply concerning 
the welfare and very existence of my- 
self and her to whom my life was 
vowed, would be to withhold a tonic 
and a restorative, and refuse me a 
cordial essential to the renovation of 
this enfeebled constitution of mine. 

“ Broken down again ?—Why, then, 
I must weep too; but let it be upon 
thy bosom ; and let much of contri- 
tion be mingled with the tears of 
affection. Agatha! I have been a 
strange, uncompanionable husband. 
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But now, ever more 1 am 
thine !” 

In spite of Twiller’s medical skill, 
he fainted immediately upon making 
this effort; and as his wife was in 
little better plight, a general order 
was issued against a repetition of 
these scenes, for some time, at least ; 
so hard-hearted and uncompromising 
is science in the hands of mere prac- 
titioners. 

Perhaps, however, after all, things 
would have been worse if the out- 
burst had not taken place. The pas- 
sions are ticklish things to have to 
deal with. Better to suffer a minor 
evil than that an irremediable one 
should be run the risk of—wiser to 
cut the hawser than swamp the boat 
—more safe to let a little blood, than 
drive it up to the overloaded vessels 
of a delicate organization. If there 
had been a slight inundation now and 
then, the Alpine shepherds might 
have escaped the bursting of the lake 
in the valley of Bagne. 

It was, however, determined that 
no agitating announcements, such as 
that of Hubert Trumperant’s death, 
should be ventured on, until the 
nerves of the convalescent were more 
firmly braced, and he should have 
been removed home. 

Of these disclosures there were 
more than one to make. 


ever, 


THE STEREOSCOPE, 


‘*Tiwe was,” says a recent writer, 
“when it would have gone hard with 
any one who showed pictures of men 
and scenes that neither pencil, brush, 
nor hand had touched ; and if, in de- 
fence, it had been asserted that the 
sun itself had traced them, the tor- 
tures of the rack would have been 
had in requisition to force the inven- 
tor to confess himself a wizard, and 
to tell his terms of compact with the 
devil ; and even in our own time, 
though we have passed from the de- 
monism,” there is still something 
mysterious and awful associated with 
the term science in the minds of 
many. It is regarded as something 
which can be successfully prosecuted 
only by those who spend a kind of 
monkish life among books and in- 
struments, in the cloistered halls of a 


university. Many men regard it as 
that which, because of its wondrous 
revelations, they are bound to respect 
and admire, but which they need 
never hope to understand ; since none 
but those who have enjoyed the most 
finished education, who are possessed 
of a scientific taste, and who are 
placed in peculiarly favourable cir- 
cumstances, can prosecute it success- 
fully. 

This opinion, though common, is 
erroneous ; for, whilst it is true that 
men in the circumstances imagined 
have been ornaments of science, and 
by their researches into the arcana of 
nature have immensely increased the 
stores of human knowledge, and con- 
ferred incalculable benefits on their 
race, it is equally true that there 
have been men who possessed none of 
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these advantages, but who, while 
contending with the privations and 
hardships incident to a life of poverty 
and toil, have successfully prose- 
cuted the study of science, and risen 
to the highest eminence as philoso- 
phers. Dollond was a Spitalfield’s 
weaver, and the elder Herschell was 
once a blacksmith. Whatis science? 
It is knowledge,—knowledge reduced 
toa system; that is, arranged in a 
regular order, so as to be conveniently 
taught, easily remembered, and 
readily applied. Now, science thus 
defined is patent to all men,—to the 
workman at his forge or his loom, as 
well as to the prince in his palace. 
The humble artisan may be influenced 
with a thirst for its acquisition, as 
well as the most dignified and noble, 
and may, from the sources which are 
around him, acquire a knowledge of 
its wonders. Being possessed of 
fewer facilities, he may not acquire it 
so rapidly ; but if possessed of a re- 
flecting and inquiring mind, he may, 
from the opportunities enjoyed by 
the very humblest in our country, 
arise like many before him to no 
mean eminence as a scholar and phi- 
losopher, and may by his discoveries, 
like another Watt, become a bene- 
factor of the human race. Although 
the fundamental lessons of science 
may, to many at first sight, wear a 
forbidding aspect, because to under- 
stand them requires an effort of the 
mind, somewhat, though certainly 
not much, greater than is requisite 
for understanding more ordinary 
matters ; yet it is pleasing to reflect 
that in consequence of the encreasing 
enlightenment of the age, and the 
now general teaching of the elements 
of science in our schools, its study is 
regarded as less formidable. ‘The 
false impressions in regard to it are 
fast dying away, and a taste for 
scientific investigation is being dif- 
fused among all classes of the com- 
munity. Thousands in all ranks of 
life have tasted the gratification 
which her investigations can impart ; 
and feeling not only that the posses- 
sion of knowledge gives power, but 
that the acquisition of it confers an 
exquisite and elevating pleasure, are 
studying eagerly her wondrous revela- 
tions, and adding by their discoveries 
to her already multitudinous trea- 
sures. Many valuable papers on 


scientific subjects are furnished to 
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our journals by working men. Some 
of them are studying in the intervals 
of labour the higher mathematics, 
and many of them are constructing 
as an amusement philosophical in- 
struments of the highest class. We 
have seen specula of nine, and even 
twelve inches diameter, and achroma- 
tic lenses of four and six inches 
aperture, constructed by working 
men. These things are hopeful in 
the highest degree, and lead us to 
believe that such tastes and pursuits 
will spread, and tend powerfully to 
wean many of our artizans from 
those degrading and demoralizing 
habits, by which unfortunately too 
many of them are distinguished. 
They lead us to believe that the time 
is approaching when the wondrous 
works of the Creator will be investi- 
gated, not merely as hitherto by a 
comparatively few inquirers, but by 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
earnest and accomplished students ; 
and consequently every day, through 
their researches, new illustrations of 
His wisdom, power, and love will be 
obtained. Already, in consequence of 
the taste which exists for science, 
and the greater acquaintance with its 
teachings which prevails, any scienti- 
fic discovery produces a greater im- 
pression upon the public mind than it 
would formerly have done ; and not 
only so, but it confers a far larger 
measure of public good. If it is a 
discovery which from its nature is 
calculated to be of practical benefit, 
so soon as it is made known, there 
are thousands of able and accom- 
plished minds which hasten to con- 
template it in all its relations and 
aspects, and to educe from it the 
practical benefits it is calculated to 
bestow upon society. If from its 
nature it be of comparatively small 
practical advantage, that little is 
speedily secured, and pleasure and 
benefit of no mean kind are obtained, 
by the amount of mind which is 
exercised and strengthened by the 
investigation, and so qualified for 
higher, and it may be more im- 
portant researches. An invention, 
though not in itself of great im- 
portance, by setting many minds to 
reason and inquire in a particular 
direction, has often led to the most 
important and valuable discoveries. 

The Stereoscope, the subject of this 
paper, more than any other =~ eae 
re 
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instrument is calculated to foster 
this growing love of science in the 
public mind, since its wondrous illu- 
sions, its life-like creations, are calcu- 
lated to confer pleasure on men of 
every class and character. Many, in 
order to master its principle of opera- 
tion, have been led into the most 
recondite branches of optical science, 
and by their researches have ac- 
quired an intimate knowledge of the 
physiology of vision. Its invention, 
and the discussions which have arisen 
in regard to it, have done more to 
extend our knowledge of the manner 
in which external objects are per- 
ceived by the mind, than any other 
discovery in modern times. Its prac- 
tical applications have not only been 
ere by theoretical writers, but 

ve been seized upon by earnest 
and practical men, and are now car- 
ried out on a stupendous scale. So 
generally is it now employed over the 
world, that it has been estimated 
that upwards of half a million of 
these instruments are in use, impart- 
ing instruction and amusement to 
men in all ranks and conditions in 
life. One commercial company, the 


London Stereoscopic Company, has 
already produced yo of 100,000 


binocular slides, by which almost 
everything grand and beautiful in 
the world is brought to our fire- 
sides ;— 


Photographers are now employed in every 
part of the globe in producing pictures for 
the instrument,—among the ruins of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum—on the glaciers and in 
the valleys of Switzerland—among the pub- 
lic monuments in the Old and the New 
World—amid the shipping of our commer- 
cial harbours—in the museums of ancient 
and modern life—in the sacred precincts of 
the domestic circle—and among those scenes 
of the picturesque and the sublime which 
are so affectionately associated with the re- 
collection of our early days, and amid which, 
even at the close of life, we renew, with 
loftier sentiments and nobler aspirations, the 
youth of our being, which, in the worlds of 
the future, is to be the commencement of a 
longer and a happier existence.* 


The Stereoscope is the invention 
of Professor Wheatstone, and was 
first described by him in “ A Memoir 
on some remarkable and hitherto un- 
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observed Phenomena of Binocular 
Vision.” Mr. Wheatstone after- 
wards communicated an important 
paper on “ The Physiology of Vision” 
to the British Association at New- 
castle, and exhibited his instrument, 
which he called a Stereoscope, (from 
orepeos, solid, and cxérew to see,) 
by which he united two dissimilar 
pictures of solid bodies, and thus re- 
produced as it were the bodies them- 
selves, At the time he exhibited his 
instrument, Mr. Wheatstone believed 
that the dissimilarity of the images 
of a solid seen by each eye, was a 
fact which had hitherto been unob- 
served, and was consequently a new 
discovery. There can be no doubt, 
however, that this truth was known 
and published by ancient mathemati- 
cians. Euclid knew it more than 
2000 years ago, as is manifest from 
the twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and 
twenty-eighth Theorems of his Trea- 
tise on Optics. Galen, the celebrated 
yhysician, not only knew the fact, 
Put shows by diagrams the manner 
in which we see a body when we look 
at it with both eyes, and with each 
eye alternately. Baptista Porta, the 
Neapolitan philosopher—Leonardo 
da Vinci, who united in a remarkable 
degree a knowledge of art and of 
science—Francis Aguillon, or Aguil- 
lonius, a learned Jesuit—and others 
among the ancients, not only knew 
the fact of the dissimilarity, but in 
their endeavours to explain how two 
dissimilar pictures, when united, did 
not give a confused and indistinct pic- 
ture, were frequently within a hair- 
breadth of the theory of the Stereo- 
scope, and the truth. Mr. Harris, 
Dr. Smith, and Dr. Porterfield, in 
recent times, had attentively studied 
the subject of Binocular vision, and 
were intimately acquainted with the 
fact of the dissimilarity of the pic- 
tures formed in the right and left 
eyes. But the gentleman who made 
the nearest approach to Mr. Wheat- 
stone’s discovery was Mr. Elliot, now 
teacher of mathematics in Edinburgh. 
Having been led to study the subject 
of Binocular vision, in order to pre- 
pare an essay for the Logic class in 
the University of Edinburgh, “ on 
the means by which we obtain our 
knowledge of distance by the eye,” 


* “The £tereoscope,” by Sir David Brewster. 
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that gentleman, so early as 1823, be- 
came aware that the relief of solid 
bodies was produced by the union of 
the dissimilar pictures of them. In 
1839, Mr. Elliot, ignorant of Mr. 
Wheatstone’s discovery, prepared two 
dissimilar pictures of a landscape, 
one as seen by the right eye, and the 
other as seen by the left. Placing 
them at the end of a box eighteen 
inches long, and squinting at them 
from the other end, the pictures were 
united, and the effect of different dis- 
tunces and of solidity was obtained. 
This simple Stereoscope was shown 
to several scientific friends, but as 
photography did not exist, and no 
method was known of producing 
good binocular pictures, the contri- 
vance was deemed by Mr. Elliot one 
that would not be very popular, and 
was carried no farther. When aware 
of Mr. Wheatstone’s discovery, Mr. 
Elliot made known the result of his 
revious investigations, without any 
intention of depriving Professor 
Wheatstone of the credit which was 
justly due to him, but merely as a 
curious piece of scientific history. 
When Mr. Wheatstone read his 
paper, and exhibited his instrument 
before the British Association at 
Newcastle, Sir John Herschell charac- 
terized the discovery as “one of the 
most curious and beautiful for its 
simplicity, in the entire range of ex- 
perimental optics.” As may be sup- 
posed, a discussion of great interest 
took place, in which Sir David Brew- 
ster and Professor Whewell took part. 
Mr. Wheatstone in his paper endea- 
voured to explain the rationale of 
the operation of his instrument, by 
supposing that the retina in the hu- 
man eye was possessed of the power 
of forcing into coalescence pictures 
and drawings of considerable dissimi- 
larity. In this opinion he was joined 
by Dr. Whewell, who held that in 
uniting, or causing to coalesce into a 
single resultant impression two lines 
of unequal lengths, the retina had 
the power either of contracting the 
longest, or lengthening the shortest, 
—a supposition in every way extra- 
ordinary. On the other hand, Sir 
David Brewster argued that the at- 
tributing of such power to the retina 
was altogether unnecessary, as the 
most satisfactory explanation of all 
the steroscopic phenomena was ob- 
tained by the law of visible direction. 
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Without entering upon the interest- 
ing but somewhat abstruse contro- 
versy which ensued between these 
philosophers, we may state that the 
view of Sir David Brewster then 
stated has been fully borne out; and 
the law of visible direction is almost 
universally allowed to explain the 
striking and beautiful effects which 
are produced by the Stereoscope. 
The philosophy of the Stereoscope 
has engaged the attention of the most 
able physiologists and metaphysicians, 
—such as Buccke, Volkman, Morer, 
Tourtual, &c.; and the fact is now 
established that we have the impres- 
sion of solidity when we look at pro- 
perly united pictures of a solid, be- 
cause we see precisely what we would 
have seen if we had looked at the 
solid itself. 

The original instrument of Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone consisted of two 
plane mirrors set at right angles to 
each other upon the middle of a 
board, and joined together by their 
common edge. The geometrical figures 
or drawings are placed on adjusting 
supports at the extremities of the 
board, and the instrument is used by 
placing the face as close as possible 
to the mirrors, when the reflected 
images are seen one byeach eye. By 
a slight adjustment of the pannels on 
which the pictures are placed, the 
images can be made to unite or coin- 
cide at the intersection of the optic 
axes, and so produce the stereoscopic 
effect. The figures to which Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone applied his instru- 
ment were pairs of outline represen- 
tations of objects of three dimensions, 
—such as a cube, a cone, or the frus- 
trum of a square pyramid. These 
were employed without shading or 
colouring, lest it might have been 
imagined that the effect was in any 
way dependent on these circum- 
stances. Photography being then 
unable to supply such pictures as 
were requisite, the instrument of the 
learned professor never attracted 
much notice. 

As the Stereoscope of Professor 
Wheatstone could not be used con- 
veniently, was far from portable, and 
required considerable nicety of ad- 
justment, Sir David Brewster was 
led in 1848 to construct one on an 
essentially different principle, viz., 
by refraction. Itis extremely simple 
in principle, and satisfactory in its 
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performance. It has been called by 
its distinguished inventor the Lenti- 
cular Stereoscope, from its being com- 

sed of a convex lens of five or six 
inches focus, such as the lens of a 
pair of spectacles, which is cut 
through the middle, and mounted in 
a box, with the thick edges outer- 
most, and two and a half inches 
apart. The operation of the instru- 
ment, and the manner in which the 

ictures are displaced, may be easily 

illustrated by a simple experiment. 
If such semi-lenses as we have de- 
scribed be held by the finger and 
thumb of each hand, and we look 
through them with both eyes at two 
wafers laid upon a piece of white 
paper about two and a half inches 
apart, two images of the wafers will 
be seen; by turning either of the 
semi-lenses, we will perceive that the 
image of the wafer opposite to it is 
displaced ; by continuing to turn, we 
perceive that we have the power of 
making the two images advance to, 
or retire from each other ; and can, 
when the lenses are in a certain posi- 
tion, make the one tmage exactly lie 
upon and cover the image of the 
other. When this result is accom- 
plished it will be found that the two 
diameters of bisection are outermost, 
which is consequently the position of 
the lenses of the Stereoscope. A 
Stereoscope, it is manifest, therefore, 
is nothing more than an instrument 
which enables us to squint without 
effort or inconvenience, as is proved 
by the fact that many by a little 
practice can witness the stereoscopic 
effect from binocular pictures, simply 
by uniting them with their eyes, or, 
in other words, by squinting. 

The form which has beer given to 
the Lenticular Stereoscope by its dis- 
tinguished inventor is exceedingly 
simple and elegant, and need not be 

articularly described, as every one 
is familiar with it. It consists of a 
a gang box, blackened inside, and 
1aving a lid or door in one of its 
sides for the admission of light when 
required. The lenses are mounted in 
short tubes, which are fastened in 
the top of the box, and can be slightly 
separated from each other to suit the 
eyes of different observers. The tubes 
can also be drawn out, or pushed in, 
for the adjustment of focus. At the 
bottom of the box there is a groove, 
into which the slides containing the 
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binocular pictures are placed. The 
finer instruments have a transparent 
bottom for viewing slides seen by 
transmitted light. Stereoscopes of the 
form described are now made in pro- 
digious numbers, of all kinds of ma- 
terials,—wood, papier maché, brass, 
tin-plate, &c., and may be had at prices 
ranging from half-a-crown to five or 
six guineas. 

Sir David Brewster has invented 
several other Stereoscopes, which 
are of considerable practical utility, 
though all of them are inferior to 
that described. 

Ist. The Tubular Reflecting Stereo- 
scope, which is essentially the instru- 
ment of Professor Wheatstone, with 
small metallic specula instead of the 
large glass mirrors employed by the 
professor. 

2nd. The Single Reflecting Stereo- 
scope, adapted only for symmetrical 
figures, in which we look at the 
drawing with one eye, and at its in- 
verted image reflected from a plane 
mirror with the other. 

3rd. The Double Reflecting Stereo- 
scope, which is the former instrument 
in a duplex form. 

4th. The Total Reflection Stereo- 
scope, an extremely ingenious instru- 
ment, and possessed of valuable pro- 
perties, since by ore diagram or pic- 
ture of a solid, the other diagram or 
picture which is to be combined with 
it, is created by total reflection from 
the base of a prism. 

5th. The Single Prism Stereoscope, 
in which one eye looks directly at 
the picture opposite to it, while the 
other, looking through the prism, 
has its picture made to lap upon or 
coalesce with the first, and to produce 
the effect. 

As we have already stated, the eyes 
themselves form a stereoscope to 
those who have the power of conver- 
ging their axes to points nearer than 
the objects they contemplate, or, in 
other words, of squinting. It is ob- 
vious that by applying short tele- 
scopes to the eyes, and converging 
their axes to a point nearer than the 
objects surveyed, a stereoscope is pro- 
duced. This form has also been sug- 
gested by Sir David Brewster. The 
telescopes may be made either with 
convex or concave eye-lenses, and 
need not exceed a couple of inches in 
length. Telescopic Stereoscopes have 


recently been fitted up by Mr. Bry- 
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son, Optician, Edinburgh, on the 
rinciple recommended by Sir David, 
In an exceedingly ingenious and use- 
ful form. The joint by which the 
telescopes are united, and which is 
Mr. Bryson’s invention, can be elon- 
gated or contracted in azimuth, so as 
to suit the distance between the eyes 
of different individuals, and it can at 
the same time allow the axes of the 
telescopes to be directed to any point. 
If two binocular pictures of large 
size be placed before an observer at 
the distance of five or six feet, and be 
surveyed by this instrument, the ob- 
server requires only to adjust the 
axis of each telescope till the image of 
the one picture coincides or coalesces 
with that of the other, when the effect 
is complete. When the transparent 
slides now produced are placed in 
a couple of magic lanterns, and im- 
mensely magnified on a white wall or 
screen, and then united with the tele- 
scopic stereoscope, the effect we believe 
is charming beyond all description. 
So exquisite are many of the pic- 
tures that they admit of being magni- 
fied at least fifty diameters, and 
when united with this amplification 
are, we are told, strikingly grand and 
beautiful. We have little doubt of 
this instrument coming into general 
use, since it enables us to unite with 
ease pictures of any size. The only 
other of the many forms invented by 
Sir David Brewster which we need 
notice is the Microscopic Stereoscope, 
which in the words of the inventor 
“is admirably fitted for its applica- 
tion to small and microscopic ob- 
jects, and may be carried in the 
pocket.” It is simply a Lenticular 
Stereoscope, the lenses of which are of 
very short focus. 

Several other forms of the stereo- 
scope have been recommended, which 
are not in any way particularly 
worthy of notice, as they are all mo- 
dlifications of the instrument of Sir 
David Brewster, and possess no ad- 
vantage either in form or arrange- 
ment over that which he at first pro- 
duced. None of them has ever come 
into general use, while the original 
instrument has found its way into 
every corner of the globe, and in its 
simple elegance of form is already 
stereotyped on the human mind. 

Since the invention of Sir David 
Brewster, various kinds of stereo- 
scopes have been proposed and con- 
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structed. Instead of semi-lenses, 
prisms of small angle have been em- 
ployed, which of course displace the 

ictures. This, however, can hardiy 

e called an invention, since the 
semi-lenses of Sir David are nothing 
else than prisms, which, while they 
displace the pictures, at the same 
time magnify them—a_ property 
which we shall see to be absolutely 
indispensable to the perfection of the 
illusion produced by the instrument. 

A gentleman in Dundee, Mr. E. 
Scott, has recently patented an instru- 
ment which he alleges to be superior 
in its performance to that of Sir 
David Brewster ; but how it can 
possibly be superior is a problem we 
must leave for Mr. Scott himself to 
solve, as the two instruments are to 
all intents and purposes the same. 
Instead of employing semi-lenses or 
quadrants, Mr. Scott employs two 
entire lenses of two inches diameter, 
which have their centres placed more 
than two and a half inches apart. 
In this position they displace the 
pictures in precisely the same way as 
the semi-lenses of Sir David Brew- 
ster, when their diameters of bisec- 
tion are outermost ; but it is manifest 
that the employment of entire lenses 
serves no other purpose than to in- 
crease the price of the instrument, 
since only a small portion of a lens, 
held near the eye, can be seen 
through at once. Sir David in his 
instrument employs only the portion 
necessary ;—Mr. Scott retains the un- 
necessary part, and calls his retention 
of it a new invention! By employ- 
ing quadrants of a lens, one lens can 
make two complete stereoscopes of 
precisely the same focus, frequently 
a great advantage; while Mr. Scott 
from two complete lenses produces 
only one instrument. 

Before proceeding to point out the 
educational and artistic applications 
of the stereoscope, we shall give a very 
brief and popular description of the 
principle of its operation. To do so 
it is necessary to understand the 
generai structure of the eye, and the 
laws of vision by which we see ob- 
jects in the position which they oc- 
cupy. The human eye is an organ by 
which a small but perfect picture of 
an external object is formed upon its 
inner posterior surface, which picture 
is perceived by the mind in a way that 
never has been, and probably never 
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will be explained. All visible objects 
radiate, or throw out in all directions 
particles or rays of light, by means of 
which we see them directly, by the 
images of them formed in the eye. 
Now it has been proved by accurate 
experiments, that in whatever direc- 
tion a ray falls upon the retina, it 
gives us the vision of the point from 
which it proceeded, in a direction per- 
pendicular to the retina at the point 
on which it falls. This is called the 
law of visible direction. 

Another important fact connected 
with the theory of vision is, that when 
we look at an object we can only see 
one point of it distinctly at any in- 
stant, namely, when the focus of the 
eye is adjusted for the vision of that 
point, and its image is formed on the 

yint of distinct vision on the retina. 
But although we can only see one 
point distinctly at any giv en instant, 
we can, with the greatest rapidity, 
obtain the most correct knowledge of 
the form and colour of an object. 
This is done by the eye with almost 
infinite rapidity running over the 
different points which compose the 
object, and conveying a clear and de- 
finite impression of each to the mind. 
There is no finer proof of the admira- 
ble mechanism of the human eye 
than this fact which we have stated. 
So admirably is it adjusted, so rapid 
are its motions, that it runs over 
many thousand points of an object, 
such as the surface of a shilling,—has 
a distinct motion on its axis, and 
movement of its lens for each point, 
forms many thousand pictures of the 
successive points for the contempla- 
tion of the mind, and all in a space of 
time so short that it seems instanta- 
neous. But although we see with 
one eye the direction in which any 
object or point of an object is situated, 
we do not see its position, or the dis- 
tance from the eye at which it is 

laced. In monocular vision, we 
earn from experience to estimate all 
distances, but particularly great ones, 
by various means, called the criteria 
of distances—such as the interposition 
of different objects, the variation in 
the apparent magnitude of known 
objects, the intensity of colour, the 
distinctness of outline, &e. It is only 
with both eyes that we can estimate, 
with accuracy, the distance of objects 
not far from us. This fact may be 
proved by any one attempting, with 
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one eye shut, to snuff a candle, when 
the odds might be taken as ten to one 
against his doing it. If a small point 
of light be introduced into a dark 
room by another person, we have no 
correct conception of its distance from 
us. This fact of the inability of one 
eye to judge correctly of distance, 
enables us to understand why a paint- 
ing or a photograph, or any repre- 
sentation on a flat surface, is best seen 
with one eye. In the painting, dif- 
ferent parts are intended to represent 
objects at different distances ; now 
as the one eye cannot judge correctly 
of distance, the geometrical perspec- 


’ tive, the chiaroscuro, &e., give a beau- 


tiful illusion, and certain amount of 
apparent solidity, making the dif- 
ferent parts seem at different dis- 
tances. 

These facts connected with the 
physiology of vision prepare us for 
understanding how the beautiful and 
startling effects of the stereoscope are 
produced. We have, in treating of 
the history of the stereoscope, stated 
what every one must feel to be true, 
that in the binocular vision of objects 
each eye sees a different picture of the 
same object. How isit, then, that we 
do not see objectsdouble? Simply in 
consequence of the law of visible di- 
rection. The axis of each eye is di- 
rected to the same point, and conse- 
quently the image formed by one eye 
exactly lies upon, and covers the 
image formed by the other, and hence 
a single impression is obtained. The 
following illustration will make plain 
this important optical law. Ifa per- 
son, seated in a dark room, direct 
his eyes to a small hole in the win- 
dow-shutter, an image of the small 
luminous aperture will be formed in 
each eye, but only one hole will be 
seen, because the axes of both eyes 
are directed to the same point, viz., 
the hole ; at which the lines of visi- 
ble direction cross each other, and at 
which the image formed by one eye 
exactly covers the image formed by 
the other,—giving a single impres- 
sion. If the axis of one eye be al- 
tered by pressing the eye-ball with 
the finger, immediately two images 
will be seen. If a man had a thou- 
sand eyes instead of two, in conse- 
quence of this law, although a thou- 
sand images were formed, only one 
object could be seen. Now when with 
both eyes we look at any object—say 
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a shilling—the axes of both eyes are 
directed to a point on its surface, 
which point is seen singly, in conse- 

uence of the law of visible direction. 

he mind having examined it, the 
eyes are directed to another and ano- 
ther point, with the utmost rapidity, 
till the most correct impression in re- 
gard to the whole surface is obtained. 
The most important advantage which 
we derive from the use of both eyes 
is to enable us, if we may so speak, to 
see distance, or a third dimension in 
space. This power of forming the 
most correct ideas of distance is not, 
as in the case of vision with one eye, 
the result of experience, or by means 
of the criteria referred to, but is un- 
questionably in consequence of the 
successive convergency of the optic 
axes to points at different distances 
from us. 

If, therefore, two plane pictures of 
a solid object are prepared, one as 
seen by the right eye, and the other 
as seen by the left, and their images 
are united or made to coalesce by 
squinting, or by the stereoscope ; it is 
obvious that when we look at them 
with both eyes, the mind surveys the 
successive points in precisely the same 
way as it would have done if with 
both eyes we had looked at the solid 
tself, and consequently the most per- 
fect idea of relief is obtained. 

Every one who has looked at proper 
dissimilar pictures through a good 
stereoscope, must have been struck 
with the perfection of the illusion. 
The idea of a flat surface only being 
before us is utterly annihilated, every 
object is felt to be before us in all the 
roundness and solidity of nature and 
of truth. It is of the highest impor- 
tance that the pictures to be com- 
bined in the stereoscope should be 
perfect in their delineation and pro- 
perly dissimilar. But for the inven- 
tion of photography, these desiderata 
could not have been obtained, and 
the stereoscope could never have been 
of great practical value, since no 

- artist could have produced pictures 
sufficiently perfect to produce the 
wondrous effect. The simultaneous 
invention of photography and the 
stereoscope must therefore beregarded 

as a circumstance in the highest 
degree fortunate. Photography having 
now reached a very high degree of 
perfection, pictures possessed of the 
greatest beauty can now be readily 
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produced by the exquisite pencil of 
nature herself. It is, however, greatly 
to be regretted that the only method 
by which absolutely perfect stereo- 
scopic pictures can be produced has 
not been generally adopted. Photo- 
graphic artists have sacrificed every 
thing like truthfulness and accuracy 
to rapidity of execution. Itis obvious 
that a lens of large aperture and short 
focus will imprint a picture in a much 
shorter time than a lens of equal 
focus but of small aperture. Now 
artists have clung pertinaciously to 
the employment of large lenses, simply 
on account of their rapidity, and the 
clearness of the pictures they produce, 
although it has been demonstrated 
again and again, that large apertures 
cannot possibly give accurate repre- 
sentations of “ the human face divine” 
or of any thing else. Sir David 
Brewster has shown that a lens of 
three inches aperture gives no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty dis- 
similar pictures of a sitter, which are 
all huddled and jumbled together in 
the monstrosity which it produces. 
When lenses of nine, twelve, and 
thirteen inches aperture are employed 
in photography, can we wonder 
that people are disappointed with 
the hideous representations which are 
handed them, or he surprised at the 
numbers of photographic failures we 
daily witness? Nature points out 
to us the simple rule which, in this 
department of art, ought to be fol- 
lowed. From infancy we have seen 
every object through an aperture of 
one quarter of an inch, the diameter 
of the pupil of the eye; such ought 
therefore to be the aperture of the 
lens employed in taking all photo- 
graphic pictures; for this plain and 
palpable reason, that if we employ a 
larger aperture it produces not such 
a picture as we have been accus- 
tomed to see, but such a picture as 
we would have seen if possessed of 
a monstrous eye of the dimensions of 
the lens employed : — 


“* Photography,” says Sir David Brewste r 
** cannot therefore even approximate to perfec- 
tion till the artist works with a camera 
furnished with a single quarter of an inch 
Jens of rock crystal, or, what experience may 
find better, with an achromatic lens of the 
same aperture. Aud we may state with 


equal confidence, that the photographer who 
has the sagacity to perceive the defects of 
his instrument, the honesty to avow it, 
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and the skill to remedy them by the applica- 
tions of modern science, will take a place as 
high in photographic portraiture as a Rey- 
nolds or a Lawrence in the sister art. 


If one picture be imperfect from 
the cause we have stated, it is mani- 
fest that the stereoscopic union of 
two such pictures will not give a 
pleasing or natural result. The errors 
can ouly be increased by the co- 
alescence in the resultant image. 
When, however, dissimilar pictures 
taken with proper lenses and at the 
proper angle are combined in a good 
instrument, the effect is absolutely 
wonderful. The illusion is so com- 
plete that the observer feels certain 
that he is not looking at a flat sur- 
face, but at a living man or an actual 
scene, in which the different dimen- 
sions in space are given with inimit- 
able fidelity. A single glance through 
a good instrument at a picture taken 
as we have described, will disgust 
him ever after with the rubbish 
which is commonly sold as stereo- 
scopic slides, and which are filled 
with all manner of exaggerations. 

Another point of great importance 
in the production of stereoscopic pic- 
tures is taking them properly dis- 
similar. Here also great exaggera- 
tion and error have crept into ge sneral 
use, from a desire to produce startling 
effects. Here also nature has given 
us the rule which ought to be » adopted. 
The separation she employs i in giving 
the solidity and relief which we wit- 
ness when we contemplate the ob- 
jects around us, is two and a half 
inches, the distance between the 
hiiman eyes. Now if we want to re- 
produce such a picture when we look 
into the stereoscope, as we would have 
seen had we stood on the spot where 
the picture was taken, we must em- 
ploy such a separation between the 
centres of the lenses. It is obvious 
that any separation, greater or less, 
will produce an exaggeration of a 
positive or negative ‘kind. By in- 
creasing the separation, the relief is 
exaggerated, and in many subjects a 
startling effect is produced ; but all 
such exaggerations are utterly inad- 
missible in any thing like art. Some 
artists of the ‘higher class employ a 
separation of two and a half inches 
for portraits, or objects taken within 
eight or ten feet distance, but employ 
a greater separation for landscapes, 
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and all distant objects. Although 
in the latter case the error isso slight 
as scarcely to be perceived, yet there 
can be no doubt it is better to follow 
rigidly the rule which nature points 
out. 

The instrument by which the best 
stereoscopic pictures is produced is 
the Binocular Camera of Sir David 
Brewster, which consists of a single 
box, with lenses of the sane aperture 
and focus placed in it, at two and a 
half inches apart; so that the pictures 
are taken at the same time with the 
same intensity of lights and shadows, 
and at the proper angle of separa- 
tion. To secure the lenses being 
precisely similar, Sir David bisects 
a lens of rock crystal or a small 
achromatic, and having cut the semi- 
lenses into circles mounts them in the 
camera as separate lenses. When 
stopped down to one quarter of an 
inch aperture, such an instrument 
produces binocular pictures in which 
the most rigid examination cannot 
discern any error. 

We come now to consider the ap- 
plications of the stereoscope. 

There are few philosophical in- 
struments which are calculated to be 
of greater practical value than the 
stereoscope, or which can afford a 
purer or more rational pleasure to 
the mind. The telescope and micro- 
scope open up to us worlds of sur- 
passing grandeur and beauty, the one 
shewing | us the boundlessness of the 
universe, and the other unfolding to 
our view the infinite richness and 
variety of the works of the Creator. 
But these wonderful instruments, 
from their nature, as well as from 
the difficulty and expense of their 
construction, can afford pleasure and 
instruction to but a comparative few. 
It is only the enthusiast in astronomy 
who has patience to watch night after 
night in our treacherous climate, and 
who has besides a first-rate instru- 
ment at his command, who can hope 
to be rewarded with an occasional 
glimpse of the wondrous celestial 
phenomena. And it is only the man 
whose wealth enables him to indulge 
in the luxury of an expensive com- 
pound microscope, or who can afford 
to purchase diamond or sapphire 
lenses, who can_ successfully prose- 
cute researches into the domains of 
the microscope. The stereoscope, 
however, is an instrument which any 
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person of moderate mechanical skiil 
can construct for himself in a few 
hours, or which can be purchased for 
a few shillings, and which in its 
rudest and simplest form will per- 
form almost as wellas the most beau- 
tiful and finished instrument which 
art can produce or luxury demand. 
From this circumstance it is an in- 
strument calculated to afford instruc- 
tion and delight to all classes. The 
yeasant in his humble cottage, who 
* heard of the wondrous monu- 
ments of antiquity, and whose mind 
soars above his condition, but who 
by stern necessity is chained to the 
soil on which he was born, can by 
the savings of a few days, through 
the wonderful power of this little 
instrument, cause the monuments of 
Egypt, and Assyria, and Greece, and 
Rome, as well as the labours of the 
most eminent sculptors from Praxi- 
teles to Canova, to stand before him, 
and can drink into his soul the feel- 
ing and the beauty which they so 
eminently express. Though his life 
may have been spent in a dreary 
morass, or on the side of a lonely 
hill, the richest combinations of wood 
and water, and mountain, and sky, 
scenes of surpassing beauty in his 
own or in other lands, which he can 
never hope to see, can be made to 
pass before him, instilling into his 
mind the most glowing conceptions 
of the beneficence and power of the 
Creator of all things. The peer in 
his elegant saloons, and surrounded 
by every luxury, can recall the im- 
pressions he received, when in the 
freshness and vigour of early man- 
hood he wandered to other lands in 
search of instruction and pleasure. 
The Rhine, the Alps, the classic ruins 
of Italy, and Greece, and Egypt, may 
successively arise before his view with 
little less than their former truthful- 
ness and reality. The poor student, 
born with a feeling for art, but who, 
like many before him, had to endure 
the greatest privations and struggle 
with the greatest difficulties ere he 
could command the means to study 
the works of the great masters, 
the study of which he felt to be in- 
dispensable to his success, can at the 
outset of his career, by the creations 
of the stereoscope, have his taste cor- 
rected, his feeling for art refined, and 
can hope by diligence and study to 
arrive far more speedily at success in 
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his profession. The classical student, 
too, who has devoted himself to the 
study of the literature of Greece or 
Rome, but whose circumstances 
utterly preclude the idea of his ever 
visiting the scenes amid which the 
men whose works he studies thought 
and spake, can gaze in his study « on 
the Forum or the Acropolis ; he can 
raise up as if by a magician’s power 
the very localities in which Demos- 
thenes thundered and Plato taught. 
Their language will consequently 
acquire fresh force, and their meta- 
phors greater beauty. His _philo- 
logical difficulties will diminish, criti- 
cal perplexities will become fewer, 
and fresh interest and zest in his 
studies will be acquired. 

Although the stereoscope is only 
a new instrument, having been in- 
vented some nineteen years ago, and 
although it has as yet been applied 
to but few practical purposes, it re- 
quires a very limited knowledge of its 

apabilities and still less imagination 
to foresee the many practical pur- 
poses to which it will speedily be ap- 
plied. As an educational instrument, 
we conceive it is hardly possible to 
overstate its advantages. The intelli- 
gent teacher who aims at something 
more than imparting to his pupils a 
dry detail of facts, who makes it 
his endeavour to educate the mind 
and develope the affections of his in- 
teresting charge, will at once feel that 
by this instrument he can not only 
afford high gratification, but, at the 
same time, convey instruction which 
no description, however elaborate or 
eloquent, could impart. Let us sup- 
y0se such a teacher to be reading with 
his pupils Livy’s beautiful deserip- 
tion of the battle between the Romans 
and the Carthaginians on the banks 
of the Lake Thrasymene ; should he 
by the stereoscope in any of its forms 
cause that beautiful spot, still un- 
changed in its grand features, to 
stand out before them with all its 
headlands and bays, and with its 
charming perspectives ; could he point 
out the spot where the Carthaginians 
lay concealed among the rocks and 
crevices, and whence they at length 
rushed with resistless force upon the 
surprised legions, hurling them into 
the deep and sullen lake, the scene 
of that momentous battle, having 
been actually witnessed, would never 
be forgotten. It would ever arise 
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clearly and tangibly before the mental 
view, suggesting the touching and 
beautiful words in which the accom- 
plished historian relates the disgrace 
of his country. Every scene in- 
teresting in the history of our own or 
of other countries could be made to 
arise in all the vividness of reality 
before the young and ingenuous mini, 
indelibly fixing on the memory the 
incidents with which they are as- 
sociated, and imparting impressions 
of the most correct and truthful 
nature. Every one interested in the 
education of youth must, when visit- 
ing educational establishments of no 
mean pretensions, have been sorry 
to witness the miserable daubs, or 
rather the gross caricatures of nature 
which are suspended around their 
walls, for the ostensible purpose of 
imparting instruction in astronomy, 
zoology, or botany. It is not un- 
common to see the planet Jupiter re- 
presented as a large globe, painted 
blue with red belts. The various 
races of the animal kingdom are re- 
presented in colours which nature 
never gave them, and with limbs so 
proportioned and arranged that their 
names under them are indispensably 
necessary, to give us an idea of the 
creatures they are intended to repre- 
sent. Now such pictures instead of 
doing good are positively detrimental, 
for their constant exhibition before 
the young and sensitive mind im- 
presses upon it erroneous and ridi- 
culous ideas, which many years of ex- 
perience, and many opportunities of 
seeing the living reality, can scarcely 
efface. Pictures adapted for the 
stereoscope, painted by the solar ray 
with inconceivable delicacy and 
fidelity, can be taken from the living 
ylants and animals, which, when com- 
Fined by the stereoscope, would make 
them stand out before the pupils 
as if alive, and with the most correct 
proportion and perspective of every 
part. The graceful and beautiful 
curves of nature, portrayed by her 
own exquisite hand, would convey 
not only deep and abiding impres- 
sions, but would awaken becoming 
emotions of wonder and adoration for 
the Divine architect. A portfolio 
containing illustrations of botany, 
zoology, and geology could be fur- 
nished (and we have no doubt will 
speedily be furnished) at a compara- 
tively small expense, which would be 
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of immense practical value in our 
educational establishments. 

There is one class of schools— 
schools of design—-recently established 
in this country, which have already 
exerted a sensible influence on our 
arts and manufactures, and which are 
destined to exert a yet greater in 
refining the national taste by sur- 
rounding us with beautiful forms, not 
only in works of art, but even in the 
most ordinary domestic implements, 
in which it is evident the stereoscope 
is of the greatest value, and must lead 
to a new and improved method of 
tuition. In such schools of design 
the taste of the student is cultivated, 
and a correct feeling for art is en- 
deavoured to be instilled, by his copy- 
ing the works of the great masters 
of design in ancient and in modern 
times. Having conquered the ele- 
mentary difficulties, and having ac- 
quired a correct taste, the student is 
required to express by various forms 
and combinations those ideas of sim- 
plicity or beauty which his mind can 
conceive. To secure the objects which 
such excellent institutions are de- 
signed to gain, it is necessary that the 
student be furnished with models of 
the highest excellence, but these to a 
limited extent only can be placed at 
his disposal. He cannot visit Greece 
or Italy, he cannot enter the halls 
and galleries of our nobles, or visit 
the various museums in which many 
valuable specimens are to be found. 
He must be content with drawings 
and modellings, many of them of great 
excellence, but necessarily inferior to 
the originals. The stereoscope is 
eminently qualified to supply what is 
wanted in such institutions. By it, 
and at a comparatively trivial ex- 
pense, the finest works of art from 
all parts of the world can be accumu- 
lated in each of these institutions, 
not indeed in their actuality, but in 
a manner of far greater practical 
utility than if the richest treasures 
of art were assembled in one school. 
The student can study with perfect 
leisure and convenience the realities, 
standing out before him in all their 
perfection and beauty. The temple, 
the statue, the landscape, can be 
studied, not from the drawings of 
masters of the greatest eminence, 
but from the infinitely perfect draw- 
ings of nature herself ; made, when 
combined by the stereoscope, to stand 
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out in the most perfect relief and per- 
spective in every part. It is easy to 
see how a single portfolio could, at a 
small expense, be filled with stereo- 
scopic slides, which would be of equal, 
or rather of greater, value to the 
student of such institutions, than a 
collection of works of art which it 
would require millions to purchase, 
and the largest building in existence to 
contain. 

But the greatest advantage of the 
stereoscope to the student of art is the 
property it possesses of presenting for 
his study a more perfect image in all 
its roundness, and solidity, and detail, 
than he could witness though the ori- 
ginal object were before him. This 
property of the instrument is one of 
its greatest excellences, and can be 
taken advantage of for the minute 
and careful study of objects, which 
from their nature or position are in- 
accessible. It is calculated to bring 
to light beauties which, though they 
exist, have never been seen, Statues, 
ornamental friezes, with many kinds 
of architectural ornaments, elevated 
toanimmense height from theground, 
and which could only be studied by the 
erection of scaffolding, are brought in 
all their perfection before the eye of 
the artist. A number of views ofthe 
Sydenham Palace have been pub- 
lished, in which, though but sees 
two and a half inches square, the vast 
extent of the building, every column, 
girder, and article exhibited, can be 
seen standing out in its place, and 
with as perfect solidity cal distinct- 
ness as does the palace itself, and the 
objects it contains. It seems no pic- 
ture which we contemplate, but a 
model, inimitable in its wonderful 
accuracy and comprehensiveness of 
detail. This wonderful effectis owing 
to the fact, that instead of seeing the 
object itself, we see a miniature model 
of it brought close to the eyes,—a 
model not only perfect in every de- 
tail, but every part of which is 
brought within the distance in- 
fluenced by the angle of the eyes,—so 
that the image surveyed actually sur- 
passes the reality. Hitherto, colossal 
works of art could only be repre- 
sented—first, at such a distance as 
enabled the eye to embrace the whole 
object, and discover its proportions ; 
and then by studying the component 
parts at such a distance as that they 


could be distinctly observed. If the 
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artist desired to study the great 
Egyptian Temple at Denderah, or the 
Parthenon, or the winged-bulls from 
Nineveh, he had to retire to such a 
distance as enabled him to see the 
great outline—the proportions of the 
whole—a distance which rendered the 
minuter parts of the edifice, or of the 
statue, invisible. After making his 
drawings afar off, he had to approach 
to such a distance as rendered visible 
the larger ornaments, and make his 
drawings at this point also. He re- 
quired to approach still nearer, that 
the inscription or figures, with the 
delicate carvings, might be seen and 
represented, After these frequent 
drawings, he had to content himself 
with one or two examples of the mul- 
tifarious details. Such drawings, 
even although taken by the most ac- 
complished artists, and even although 
we could suppose them perfect (which 
they are not), do not contain all that 
is required for the perfect study of 
such works; for they do not show 
the relation that subsists between the 
ornamental parts and the whole. 
They are merely pictures at different 
distances, at no one of which a perfect 
view of the object can be obtained ; 
whereas, by the coalescence of the 
images from properly-taken stereo- 
scopic pictures, a more perfect image 
is formed for the mind to contemplate, 
than can be witnessed by the eye at 
any given point. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that the representation of 
an object in the stereoscope must al- 
ways be superior to the most exqui- 
site calotype picture which can be 
obtained. The calotype is a pic- 
ture of the object as seen by one 
eye from the point where it is 
taken; whereas, the stereoscopic 
picture is as if it had been seen by 
two eyes considerably separated from 
each other. It must, therefore, ex- 
hibit a greater number of parts of the 
object, be possessed of superior briglhit- 
ness, and show the proportions with 
greater beauty and fidelity. 

But it is not only in the domain of 
art that the highest advantages are 
to be derived from the stereoscope. 
In literature also it may be expected 
to be of high practical value. The 
student of antiquities can obtain the 
most perfect representations of the 
various monumental inscriptions of 
his own or other countries, and can 
study them at leisure. It may besaid 
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that such representations can be ob- 
tained by photographic pictures, and 
that stereoscopic pictures are not ne- 
cessary. But photographic pictures, 

however excellent, are utterly ins ade- 
quate in many cases to enable the 
archeologist to prosecute his re- 
searches. Suppose the subject of his 
investigations should be the monn- 
mental stones of the earliest Christian 
epoch, which are found along the 
eastern coast of Scotland, in which 
the symbols and inscriptions are fre- 
quently so much effaced by the action 
of the elements on the soft porous 
stone of that part of the country; a 
photographic picture, however sharp 
and clear, could not serve the student’s 
end, because the elevations and de- 
pressions are so small, that the pic- 
ture would not contain all the ele- 
ments necessary to guide the mind to 
a correct idea of the forms and sym- 
bols portrayed. Besides, the figures 
are reversed, a circumstance which 
might lead the student (if no photo- 
grapher) astray. In the stereoscope, 
the object stands out before the ob- 
server in all its actuality ; he sees it 
as distinctly as if the real stone were 
before him. Every elevation and de- 
pression, however slight, is given with 
perfect truth, and he can trace the 
various forms, and adopt his conclu- 
sions in regard to them, with the 
most perfect confidence that he can- 
not possibly be deceived by any ap- 
pearances occasioned by the light fall- 
Ing in a particular direction, which 
assurance he could not possess by look- 
ing at a photographic picture, how- 
ever excellent. Had the French con- 
sul, who found the first Assyrian 
monument in the mound of Kouy- 
injik, been possessed of a Binocular 
camera, and had he taken pictures of 
the interesting slab, which with im- 
mense labour he had dug from the 
rubbish in which it had lain for ages, 
that memorial of a mighty people 
might have been preserv ved for ever, 
and its inscriptions might have been 
read by our future scholars. As it 
was, he could only make a rude draw- 
ing of little practical value, and then 
witness with regret its rapid dissolu- 
tion. The slab, consisting of lime 
which had been subjected to the ac- 
tion of fire, absorbed moisture from 
the atmosphere, and quickly crumbled 
to pieces. Layard, in his most in- 
teresting researches, could also have 
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preserved many beautiful specimens 
of Assyrian art, which, being multi- 
plied and scattered over Europe, 
would have been more effectually pre- 
served than though the originals 
could have been sent to our National 
Museum. Some of those which have, 
alas! perished for ever, might, like 
the Rosetta-stone, have given some 
scholar the key to the whole. The 
multitudinous hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
the inscriptions in the living rock in 
the Wadies of Arabia, and the 
strange cuneiform characters of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, with all the trea- 
sures of their art, might be preserved 
from the injuries of. time, and from 
the ravages of barbarous men, and 
could be simultaneously studied by 
the learned throughout the world. 

By the stereoscope we have pre- 
served to us (and probably for ever) 
one great fact, which, having existed, 
has passed away—the Crystal Palace 
of 1851. Itis preserved to us by the 
stereoscope in a much more perfect 
form than by the beautiful drawings 
which were made at the time by our 
artists ; for, as a whole, or in its dif- 
ferent parts, it is seen to stand out 
before us almost as vividly and truth- 
fully as when, with all the world, we 
hastened to contemplate it ; so that 
by the wonderful power which, if we 
may so speak, lies concealed in these 
stereoscopic slides, our descendants 
in the next, and in succeeding cen- 
turies, will receive almost the same 
impression as we did, when gazing 
onits wonders. In 18: 51, the stereo- 
scope was a new instrument, its won- 
derful properties were not fully un- 
derstood or appreciated, and the 
slides which were then produced were 
not such ascould be made now. The 
still greater Crystal Palace which 
has arisen from the ruins of the for- 
mer has been taken by skilful artists ; 
and their pictures, when seen in the 
stereoscope, cause those who witness 
them to hold up their hands in won- 
der and amazement, and to give ut- 
terance to expressions of surprise and 
delight. After it, too, like all earthly 
things, has passed away, it will exist 
in these pictures for the gratification 
and instruction of future ages. 

To the physical sciences the stereo- 
scope has already made many valua- 
ble contributions. By it the archi- 
tect can superintend the progress of 
an edifice, seated in his office, and 
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give directions to his workmen 
though hundreds of miles from them. 
The geologist can obtain the most per- 
fect idea of the position of the strata, 
and other circumstances, in which 
any interesting relic of a former world 
has been found. The botanist can 
obtain the most correct conceptions of 
some rare or curious plant found in 
some distant country. And the geo- 


grapher, 


Without the danger and fatigues of travel, 
can scan the beauties and wonders of the 
globe, not in the fantastic or deceitful images 
of a hurried pencil, but in the very picture 
which would have been formed on his own 
retina were he magically transported to the 
scene. The gigantic outline of the Himalaya 
and the Andes will stand self-depicted before 
him ; the Niagara will pour out before him 
in panoramic grandeur her mighty cataract of 
waters ; while the flaming volcano will toss 
into the air before him her clouds of dust 
and her blazing fragments. 


In the domestic circle, how much 
pleasure is this beautiful and wonder- 
ful instrument calculated to afford ! 
The father, whose thoughts often 
turn to his darling boy, the pillar of 
his house and the inheritor of his 
name, and who, prompted by the calls 
of duty and of patriotism, has gone 
forth as the defender of his country’s 
liberty, can see the loved object of his 
affections as when he stood before 
him in the fulness of his youthful 
beauty and strength. The mother 
can gaze upon the image of her lovely 
daughter, as she was wont to stand 
before her in all the charms of open- 
ing womanhood, ere disease, like “a 
worm i’ the bud,” had preyed on 
the dimpled cheek, and death en- 
tered her dwelling, and robbed her 
of her earthly treasure. The dutiful 
son can gaze with a feeling of holy 
awe upon the father, sitting before 
him as when alive, in the mellow 
beauty of ripening age; and as he 
gazes upon the well-remembered fea- 
tures, and recollectionscomethronging 
upon his mind, he will lay down the in- 
strument, feeling, perhaps, thatthe les- 
sons of piety, instilled by the beloved 
lips, have been more deeply impressed 
upon his heart. By its instrumen- 
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tality, a father or a brother in India 
can know the changes which time is 
making on the circle at home, and as 
he looks on the loved ones, he can feel 
the ties which time and distance were 
relaxing become stronger. 

In the social circle, how delightful, 
how rational, the amusement which 
the stereoscope can afford; how dif- 
ferent from the shifts which are often 
resorted to for killing time! The 
grandest productions of nature and 
art can be exhibited by the intelligent 
host to his wondering guests, impart- 
ing, at the same time, valuable in- 
struction, and elevated and exquisite 
pleasure. He can show them 


The hallowed remains which faith has con- 
secrated in the land of Palestine, the scene 
of our Saviour’s youth and pilgrimage and 
miracles—the endeared spots where He 
drew his first and his latest breath. The 
hills and valleys of the holy city—the giant 
flanks of Horeb, and the awe-inspiring peaks 
of Mount Sinai, he can display to the 
Christian’s eye in the deep lines of truth, 
and they will appeal to his heart with all 
the powerful associatiors of an immortal in- 
terest. With feelings more subdued will the 
antiquary and the architect study the frag- 
ments of Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, and 
Roman grandeur—the pyramids, the temples, 
the aqueducts, and the obelisks of former 
ages. Every stone, every inscription, will 
exhibit to them its outline and its story. The 
grey moss will lift its hoary frond, and the 
fading hieroglyphics will utter their faltering 
voice, and tell their mysterious tale. -The 
fields of ancient and of modern warfare will 
unfold themselves tc the soldier’s eye in 
faithful perspective and unerring outline; 
while, in his fancy, reanimated squadrons 
will again form on the plains of Marathon, 
and occupy the gorge of ‘Thermopyle. 


The instrument we have thus 
briefly described, and the applications 
of which are just beginning to be un- 
dersteod, has added nota little tothe 
already world-wide fame of Sir David 
Brewster. We trust it is not the 
last he will give to the world, but 
that his mind, which still retains all 
the vigour and buoyancy of his early 
youth, will discover many others, 
which will conduce, like all the la- 
bours of his active life, to increase the 
civilization and happiness of his fel- 
low-men. 





































































































THE age we live in has been charac- 
terised by many names, to indicate 
some particular direction which it 
has taken in its great onward march. 
It has been called the age of inven- 
tions, the age of steam, the age of 
railways, the age of telegraphs, May 
we not say that the second part of 
the nineteenth century has some 
claim to be called the age of exhibi- 
tions? Ina large and sagacious spirit 
it was that these great-world-fairs 
were first devised. It was meet and 
very wise that when man had pre- 
pared the way of knowledge all over 
the earth—when art and science had 
exalted valleys, and made low the 
hills and the mountains—had made 
the crooked places straight, and the 
rough places plain— that then the 
great glory of this knowledge, which 
is the delegated power of God, should 
be revealed to all nations, and that 
each, bringing to the appointed spot 
that which he knew, should lay it 
upon the precious pile for the good of 
others, and in return take back 
with him to his own land that which 
before he knew not. And so the 
first phase of these exhibitions— 
the exhibitions of industry—arose. 
Foreshadowed originally in our own 
metropolis, in the triennial exhibi- 
tions which many years previously 
the Royal Dublin Society had in- 
stituted, the first congregation of a 
world’s industry took place in Lon- 
don in 1851. Cork, Dublin, New 
York, and Paris, successively fol- 
lowed the example thus set by the 
British capital, and so, in 1855, we 
had passed through one phase of ex- 
hibitions. And it is well we have 
done so for the present—the periodic 
recurrences of such world-shows 
should be at intervals proportionably 
greater than those of the puny fairs of 
a town or a province, and the world 
must again make great and notable 
strides in her industrial arts before 
we shall be justified in calling all her 
children once again together to wit- 
ness and record what she has done in 
the interval. 

But in the progress of these in- 
dustrial displays another element 
arose incidentally—fortuitously, one 
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who looks not beneath the surface of 
things would probably say. With the 
exhibition of the useful arts, the fine 


arts began to mingle. Man’s nature, 
even when most utilitarian, is ever 
craving! for the beautiful; and so 
in the London Exhibition beautiful 
forms in sculpture somehow found 
their way into the mazes of those 
halls, where the textures and the 
fabrics that serve for man’s wants 
were crowded ; and the strains of 
the organ and the voice of the trum- 
pet were heard amidst the hum and 
click and booming of machinery. 
How natural was this! It was a 
necessity of our organisation, just as 
one brings green boughs and flowers 
into a civic ball-room. The beautiful 
will ever follow upon the useful— 
a necessary developement of it—as 
symmetrical developement of muscle 
and form is the result of exercise and 
toil. But these things of beauty 
were admitted but sparingly into the 
palace at Hyde Park, and the princi- 
ple which claimed for them a legiti- 
mate and large location was not ac- 
knowledged. Whether this was right 
or wrong it is bootless now to dis- 
cuss: one of the exhibitions that 
succeeded took a different view of 
the question. The committee of the 
Great Exhibition of Dublin, in 1853, 
believed that the fine arts were wor- 
thy of a place as the equals, not as 
the attendants, of their sisters. They 
adopted the idea first started in Cork 
of not only introducing pictures in 
addition to sculpture, butthey actually 
proposed to devote a large space to the 
exhibition of the former, and built 
a picture gallery. The idea was 
a bold one; and like most bold 
ideas it found plenty to discourage it. 
The small critics condemned it as an 
incongruity—the timid shook their 
heads and said it would be a fail- 
ure; they thought it would be as 
misplaced in an Art Industrial Exhi- 
bition as Gobelin tapestry upon the 
walls of a factory; and they said, 
too, “ You won't get people to lend 
you their invaluable chefs d’ceuvres of 
the ancient masters ; nor will modern 
painters bring their pictures to you 
for show or for sale, and so you'll 
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have nothing to put in your picture 
gallery.” And others said, “ Suppose 
you do get a sufficient number of pic- 
tures, what will you do with them ? 
—How will you hang them ?—How 
will you light them in a temporary, 
wooden building, where you can’t 
command your side lights from north 
or south or west ?” We heard such 
croakings and gainsayings as these 
daily ; nevertheless, the Dublin com- 
mittee worked on, nothing daunted. 
They were confident, for they felt 
that the work was based upon true 
principles, and such a foundation 
never fails, never slips away from 
under one like the ocean sand. They 
built their picture gallery, and every 
picture of merit in Ireland was placed 
at their disposal. England, too, with 
generous hands opened many of her 
precious treasures of paintings—the 
richest private collections, we be- 
lieve, in the whole world ; nay more, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia— 
the great modern school of Dussel- 
dorf in chief—Italy and Germany, 
all sent their ween for inspection 
and for sale, and competition with 
British artists. And then, when all 
was arranged and opened, lo! there 
was a display of art antient and 
modern such as up to that day has 
seldom been seen congregated into one 
lace. And how was this gallery lit? 
hy with a perfection never attained 
before. The genius of Sir John 
Benson had discovered the true prin- 
ciple of head-lighting, somewhat 
after the fashion that God lights a 
lovely terrestrial picture upon an 
autumn noon day, when the sun 
comes softened by distance, and the 
shadows do not fall too long or too 
darkly ; so the roof gave in the light 
high above like a firmament, and 
every one that saw wondered at the 
fine effect ; and one, no mean judge, 
Prince Albert, declared ‘that Sir 
John Benson had solved the problem 
of lighting a picture gallery.” Time 
soon proved that this innovation was 
not only bold and successful, but 
that it was likely to lead to impor- 
tant results in the future, as at the 
time it formed the characteristic 
and crowning glory of the Dublin 
Industrial Exhibition. We have, 
perhaps, been a little vain-glorious in 
thus writing of our Dublin picture 
gallery, but our pride may be par- 
doned, seeing what it has led to. 
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In England the fine arts, especially 
painting, are very differently circum- 
stanced from what they are upon the 
Continent of Europe. An English- 
man loves his home above every other 
spot, because he lives there ; his fire- 
side is to him a holy place, for it is 
his refuge from an inclement atmo- 
sphere, and round it he gathers all the 
joys that fill his heart, and from it his 
1eart gives out all the charities that 
make an Englishman what he is. A 
native of the purer climes and warmer 
skies east of the German ocean spends 
half his life and nearly all his pleasure 
hours out of doors ; his house isa place 
to —- in at night, to eat in at morn- 
ing only, and to toil in often. A chair 
in a public park or garden, with an 
ice or cup of coffee, and the fresh air 
of heaven, is more delightful to him, 
from May to November, than the close 
atmosphere of his house; and what 
charm has the cold blaze from the 
billet of wood on the domestic hearth, 
or the charcoal in the dull, stifling 
stove in winter ? Where the heart is, 
there will the treasure be also; and 
therefore it is, that while our conti- 
nental neighbours send their hearts 
and their treasures out of doors, and 
place their pictures and their sculp- 
ture in public galleries and chapels, 
and public palaces and public gardens, 
the people of the British Islands love 
to adorn their homesteads with what- 
ever of precious or rare in art they 
can procure ; sure that their perpetual 
influences will thus more thoroughly 
enter into their own life. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Continent has this great advantage 
over us in these matters, that all this 
national wealth is enjoyed by every 
one. The peasant who tramps through 
the Louvre in his sabots, and stops 
before a Murillo or a Rembrandt, feels 
that it belongs to him as much as 
it does to any other single individual 
in France—that it is his to admire, 
his to instruct, histo civilize. In our 
land our best treasures are locked up 
from the great mass of our people ; not 
from the poor alone, but from the 
entire middle class of society. 

But is there no way to remedy this 
evil, even partially ? Is there no spell 
by which the doors of all these trea- 
sure-houses may be opened, if it be 
only for a time, and their affluent 
riches poured out into some depository 
where the whole national eye may 
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upon them, and the whole 
national mind be instructed ? 

Now this is the very question that 
the Dublin picture gallery has an- 
swered in the affirmative. Yes, it is 
quite possible to collect from all the 
private owners throughout our empire 
their gems of art ; and it is quite safe 
for them to lend these gems, for they 
will be restored to them without 
trouble and without injury. There 
was one person, above all others, upon 
whom this was not lost, and his quick 
and practicalapprehension at once saw 
its importance. We allude to Mr. John 
C. Deane, one of the secretaries of the 
Dublin Industrial Exhibition, and an 
active promoter of the picture gallery. 
He felt that if the experiments, tried 
for the first time, and with limited 
capabilities, had such a prosperous 
result, perfect success might be ex- 
pected to attend an exhibition of art 
attempted upon a more extended basis 
and sustained by wider support. Mean- 
time encreased experience as Secretary 
of the Crystal Palace enabled him to 
mature his ideas ; the time arrived for 
him to verify them. Happily he found 
two or three earnest and large-hearted 
men who entered into his views, and 
set to work to carry them out. Who 
were these men and where were they 
found? Diillettanti, from Belgravia 
perhaps, or men, whose lives of luxu- 
rious idleness were spent in lounging 
in continental cities or gaping over 
foreign galleries? By no means. They 
were men of work in the noblest sense 
of the word. Labor-lords, who were 
famous for their practical energies, and 
had made themselves names more en- 
during than brass—as enduring as the 

iron that they fashioned into the po- 
tent machinery that works the wealth 
of the world; men, who are accus- 
tomed daily to listen to and direct the 
labor-pulses that throb and beat 
through the great engine-heart of 
Manchester, and vivify the nation’s 
life-blood through every vein and 
artery; men, of whom Thomas 
Fairbairn is a type. There is, 
after all, something infinitely fine 
and edifying in the reflection that 
they who are the heads of the me- 
chanical arts of England should be 
found the promoters and the patrons 
of the fine arts in the British empire ; 
and this is strictly in accordance with 
experience and with truth. There is 
no class of men who appreciate and 
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enjoy the fine arts with a keener relish 
than the men of toil when their toil is 
over. Watch an artizan in any of our 
national galleries. His is not the cold 
eye of languid inspection—his are not 
the vapid common-places of conven- 
tional rule-criticism. There you mark 
the quick glance, the flushing cheek, 
the healthy, hearty admiration that 
expresses itself curtly, coarsely it 
may be, but earnestly and forcibly ; 
and so is it with those whose highest 
boast it is to be at the head of the 
artizansof England. Wearenot, there- 
fore, surprised to learn, upon good 
authority, that the love of the fine 
arts is higher, and the purchasers of 
good pictures more numerous, in pro- 
portion to population, in Manches- 
ter, and the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster generally, than in any other 
city or province of the United King- 
dom or of the Continent of Europe. 
And so, scarce one year before the 
time in which we are now writing, 
-these Manchester men determined to 
bring together, if energy and money 
could do it, the art-treasures of the 
United Kingdom, and give their 
fairer sister a temporary home in the 
City of the Industrial Arts. They 
knew what treasures were to be found 
hidden away through the length and 
breadth of the land; they knew best 
of all men what lasting benefits to all, 
but to those of their own avocatious in 
particular, would result from such a 
public display, could they but evoke 
these precious things from their se- 
clusion, and shew them not to the rich 
and educated alone, but to the hum- 
bler and less educated classes of the 
community. They felt too, that from 
its position, and the facilities of access 
which it afforded, Manchester was, of 
all places in the empire, the best 
suited for such an exhibition ; and 
with such convictions, they set about 
the work as workmen always do. 
First they addressed a circular to 
those who they thought would aid 
them, and here are some of their views 
upon the matter :— 


In proposing to bring these Treasures to- 
gether, it must be understood that though 
Painting and Sculpture must necessarily form 
alarge portion of the collection, yet the 
scheme contemplates a still wider scope of 
attraction. Fine Arts, in all branches, 


judiciously selected, would be here displayed, 
subject to careful classification and arrange- 
ment. 


An opportunity, too, would thns 
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occur of giving by examples a Chronological 
History of British Painting, which in itself 
could not fail to be attractive, and particu- 
larly ina district where individuals have done 
so much to encourage Art. Means, too, nay 
be taken to illustrate in an effective and 
instructive manner English life in bygone 
times, Thus, rooms in the proposed Exhi- 
bition may be appropriated, on the walls of 
which may be hung pictures of the worthies 
of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Anne, while in the same apartments may be 
shown (to those who live in the reign of 
Queen Victoria) whatever illustrates the 
manners and customs of those important 
periods of English History. 


But these Manchester men had an 
eye to business as well as to the fine 
arts—to profit as well as to pleasure ; 
we like them all the better for it, 
and feel there is something sound in 
such a speculation. 


If this project is to be carried out ina 
manner worthy of its object, it will be neces- 
sary thata Fire-proof Building should be 
constructed, capable of holding not less than 
30,000 people. This building, designed with 
a view to its after sale at a good market 
price, would cost at least £25,000, including 
fittings, such as glass cases; and a further 
outlay of £10,000 may be looked upon as a 
sum within which the expenses of staff, con- 
veyance of goods, travelling expenses, printing 
advertisements, &c., &c., may be included, 
making the total estimated expenditure 
£35,000. Now, if the Exhibition were to 
open on the Ist of May, 1857 (a matter per- 
fectly practicable if the scheme be imme- 
diately taken up), and remain open until the 
Ist of October, it would take an average 
attendance of about 5000 a day to bring 
back the £35,000, aud this without any reli- 
ance from other sources of revenue, such as 
Season Tickets, Catalogues, Refreshment 
Rooms, &c. At the Dublin Exhibition (the 
smallest in size and the least financially 
successful of the three Exhibitions already 
referred to) there were sold £18,238 10s. in 
Season Tickets. None but those who held 
them were admitted on the occasion of the 
opening and the subsequent visit of her Ma- 
jesty, which caused the sale to be much 
larger than it otherwise would have been. 
If the Queen were present at the opening of 
the Art Treasures, it is fair to assume that 
avery extensive sale would take place in 
Lancashire alone, and thus add considerably 
to the resources of the Exhibition. It is, 
however, to the shillings we must look mainly 
for success; and if one million and a half 
of persons visited the Dublin collection, in a 
city not too accessible by land or water, we 
may fairly hope that a much larger number 
would visit the Manchester Exhibition of 
1857. 
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Well, of course, the croakers began 
to croak, and the doubters to shake 
their heads, and they said that Man- 
chester was the last place in the em- 
pire where such a project could be 
successfully carried out—that the 
sister whose brow was sooty with 
the smoke of the furnace, and whose 
fingers were moist with the la- 
bour of the loom, would soil and 
tarnish the fair lineaments of her 
nobler and more delicate sister. But, 
for all that and much more of the 
same sort, they persevered. An exe- 
cutivecommittee was formed, of which 
Mr. Fairbairn was appointed chair- 
man ; a guarantee fund was set on 
foot, and, in the incredibly short 
space of less than three weeks, a sum 
of £71,000 was subscribed to a Man- 
chester project for the promotion of 
the fine arts, though—-and let this 
never be forgotten—the greatest work 
the world ever saw went a begging 
in 1851 forsmallersumsand less hearty 
support. Offthen go these Manchester 
men to London and wait upon Prince 
Albert. He does not croak, butright 
royally he tells them how he admires 
“the public spirit which has prompted 
the people of Manchester to enter 
upon so large and magnificent an 
undertaking.” But while he en- 
courages, he does not fail in giving 
good counsel, and speaks some truths 
which must commend themselves to 
the judgment of every one. 


How to succeed in collecting such treasures, 
fondly cherished as they are by their owners, 
who are justly jealous of their safety, is the 
problem to be solved. 

In my opinion the solution will be found 
in the satisfactory proof of the usefulness of 
the undertaking. The mere gratification of 
public curiosity, and the giving an intellect- 
ual entertainment to the dense population of 
a particular locality, would be praiseworthy 
in itself, but hardly sufficient to convince the 
owners of works of Art that it is their duty, 
at a certain risk and inconvenience, to send 
their choicest treasures to Manchester for 
exhibition. 

That national usefulness might however, 
be found in the educational direction which 
may be given to the wholescheme. No coun- 
try invests a larger amount of capital in 
works of Art of all kinds than England, and 
in none, almost, is so little done for Art-edu- 
cation! Ifthe collection you propose to form 
were made to illustrate the history of Art in 
a chronological and systematic arrangement, 
it would speak powerfully to the public mind, 
and enable, in a practical way, the most_un. 
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educated eye to gather the lessons which ages 
of thought and scientific research have at- 
tempted to abstract ; and would present to 
the world, for the first time, a gallery such 
as no other country could produce, but for 
which, I feel convinced, the materials exist 
abundantly in private hands among us, 


The undertaking might be said to 
be now fairly afloat, and the next 
question was the selection of a site 
for the proposed building. In this 
respect the committee have shown 
their judgment. The city was, of 
course, out of the question for many 
reasons. In Manchester there was 
no spacious piece of ground similar 
to the lawn and premises of the Royal 
Dublin Society ; and even had there 
been such and that its owners would 
have emulated the public spirit and 
liberality of that society, and dedi- 
cated it to the committee, still the 
atmosphere of the city of Manchester, 
fuliginous and dusty, would be most 
unsuitable for the purposes proposed. 
The distance from town, however, 
should not be considerable, and the 
proximity to the principal railways 
was a matter of great importance. 
All these and other considerations 
pointed to some spot south or west of 
the town ; and fortunately a plot was 
procured in the latter direction ad- 
joining the Botanical Gardens, and 
about two miles from the city, which 
fulfilled, in a reasonable degree, all 
the required conditions. The ground 
was at once purchased, a plan selected, 
a contract at £28,000 accepted, and 
on the 13th of August, 1856, the first 
pillar of the building was raised, less 
than three months after the two or 
three Manchester men first met to 
talk over the future of their great 
art-treasures exhibition. From that 
day forward all was activity and pro- 
gress—the building rose with the 
_ that might be expected where 
the life and vigor of art industry 
animated every heart and strengthened 
every arm ; and, ere the year had 
closed, the entire shape and propor- 
tion, and structure, were developed. 
Any Sunday or holiday during the pro- 
gress of the work thisspring, onemight 
see a sight of great significance, and of 
great hopefulness. Hours before noon 
men, and women, and children, came 
ons from the close and smoky 
streets of Manchester---artizans and 
workmen of every class, with their 
wives and children, to look at the 
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great work and see what progress 
was made since their last visit, and 
to talk each with his neighbour over 
the great and the beautiful things 
that were to be brought from all parts 
of the land and stored and sorted 
there, and at last to be displayed to 
their eyes ; and how they would get 
new ideas for their art and new pat- 
terns for their textures, and learn in 
what they were in advance of, and in 
what they were behind the great 
master workers of old times. 1t was, 
indeed, very pleasant to see that sight, 
and to hear the criticisms upon the 
building ; and as one group or mass 
at length retired, another took its 
place and came nearer to the pal- 
lisades that enclosed the building ; 
and so the crowd continued with little 
diminution of volume, though ever 
changing in its components, till even- 
ing was approaching. 

‘Well, what they came to see was 
worth looking at truly. It was not 
altogether like any of the exhibition 
buildings that had preceded it, though 
it had some features in common. The 
front with its extended wings, built of 
white stone, whose brightness was re- 
lieved with pointings of brick, and 
whose monotony of length was broken 
by the numerous doors and windows 
with which it was pierced, spoke of 
something more permanent than any 
of its British predecessors. In the 
centre the building rose to two 
stories, over which sprang to the 
height of 65 feet the grand roof, re- 
producing, in its massive iron arches, 
the semicircular form so successfully 
carried out at our own exhibition in 
Dublin. Separated from this at each 
side by the aisle-fronts for a space of 
twenty-four feet, stood the picture 
galleries depressed to a single story, 
and surmounted by a roof of similar 
form and structure, but of smaller 
dimensions every way—and from 
these again the wings spread out at 
either end. Such was the exterior 
frontage which every one came to 
gape at. They who were fortunate 
enough to gain admittance through 
the jealously guarded door in the 
enclosure and enter the building, 
could see that the interior did not 
disappoint the promise of the outside. 
The grand entrance gives to a great 
central hall—so vast and yet so sym- 
metrical that one does not at the first 
glance fully appreciate its dimen- 
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sions, By degrees its magnitude 
grows on him—his eye runs along 
its length, and he reckons some 
twenty groups of pillars—and he 
makes a guess at the space between 
each group—and then he begins to 
get some adequate notion of dis- 
tances, and is prepared to hear that 
the room is 700 feet long. Then his 
glance goes up one of those pillars 
to the point where the iron roof-arch 
springs. How massive and strong 
is that roof, and yet how light an 
airily the span springs across from 
pillar to pillar, with its interlacing 
girders that look like forest branches 
crossing each other high over head, 
except that they are too regular ; and 
the light pours down in a subdued 
mass through the ample glass lantern 
that for the whole length crowns the 
roof. This room, including the aisles 
at each side—which are accessible all 
along between the pillars—is over 
100 feet in width, and towards the 
lower end it is cut by a transept 200 
feet in length. The walls are painted a 
deep maroon color as a ground for the 
series of historical portraits, and above 
is a rich ornamental freize enclosing 
tablets of the names of the painters 
whose works are exhibited. The 
columns supporting the semi-circular 
roof are in imitation of bronze, re- 
lieved in parts with gilding ; and the 
other constructional features of the 
building, such as the girders, &c., are 
ornamented in the same manner. The 
main arches of the roof are also of 
bronze, but the flat surfaces between 
the flanges are painted in Greek fret 
or scroll ornaments, red on a vellum 
ground. The surface of the ceiling 
between these arches is divided into 
pannels, and colored a warm grey, 
with marginal lines of subdued red ; 
and the purlines forming the divisions 
are painted vellum-white, relieved 
with red lines and ornaments. The 
maroon color of the walls is continued 
at each end of the grand nave, but 
surmounted next the arch by a broad 
band of subdued olive-green, orna- 
mented with scroll foliage, and intro- 
ducing, at the upper end, the follow- 
ing quotation from Pope, “To wake 
the soul by tender strokes of Art ;” 
while round the arch overthe entrance 
is inscribed from Keats, “A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever.” 

The picture galleries at either side 
of the great hall run down as far as 
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the transept, aud are each 423 feet 
long and 48 feet wide, with roofs 
constructed and lighted in the same 
manner as that of the central 
hall. These are intended for pic- 
tures of the early painters on the one 
side, and of modern on the other; 
the walls are a sober sage-green, 
with ornamental freize and dado, in 
which a quiet maroon color predomi- 
nates ; the iron arches of the circular 
roofs are bronze, relieved with gold, 
the pannels of the ceiling being also 
warm grey, with marginal lines of 
red. Each of these galleries is divi- 
ded into three by arched partitions 
which are ornamented on the upper 
part by decoration panneling, intro- 
ducing the names of the painters 
whose works will be exhibited. Be- 
sides these there are other galleries ; 
they are for water-color drawings, 
being upwards of 200 feet in length, 
in these the walls are a neutral grey. 
Another for engravings is colored 
citron ; the coloring of the main con- 
struction being the same as in the 
other parts already mentioned. The 
Indian Court is ornamented ina style 
to accord with the productions of that 
country, though the coloring iskept so 
subdued as not in any way to destroy 
their effect. The refreshment rooms 
will be decorated in an alfresco 
style, forming a relief to the more 
sober coloring of the main building. 
Our readers will, we hope, be able 
to form some idea of the Manchester 
Art-Treasures Exhibition Building, 
from this our very brief description 
of it. To gomore intodetails would be 
out of place here, nor would they convey 
any very satisfactory notions to any 
but an architect. The eye must see 
for itself and not learn from the ear, 
the effects of form and space, and 
color, and light, all of which are the 
components of every building. But 
before we leave we will ask them to 
imagine themselves for a few mo- 
ments at the site of the building, which 
is contiguous to the Manchester and 
Altrincham railway. From this last 
a covered corridor leads the visitor 
up to the entrance at the front, and a 
temporary branch has been made to 
the end of the passage for the purpose 
of getting the various articles for ex- 
hibition into the building. What a 
busy sight is here, boxes, packing- 
cases of all kinds, sizes, and shapes, 
and legionary in their number. These 
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are transferred momentarily from the 
trucks in the railway and wheeled 
away to the centre of the transept, 
where the commissioner watches 
everything ; then each case is un- 
packed and its contents sent to its 
proper department ; and so hourly and 
daily the work of furnishing these 
great rooms goes on with an order and 
rapidity that speak of mind as well 
as of muscle. 

We speak of things as they are at 
the time when we are writing. Our 
remarks shall scarcely be many days 
before the public, ere all this bustle 
and preparation shall have given 
place to finished arrangement and 
order; when the exhibition shall 
have been opened with due pomp, 
all the world will be at liberty to see 
for themselves what the Manchester 
men have done for the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, and how far the British 
people at large have aided them in 
their noble work. 

Meantime we may fairly speculate 
upon what shall be offered to public 
inspection at this exhibition. We 
have already stated some of the objects 
which the committee had in view, 
especially in relation to painting, but 
this is only one department, though, 
in our estimation, the most important 
department of the whole contemplated 
aggregation of art treasures. Under 
that term, we find it stated by the 
eommittee, is meant to be included 
‘not only oil paintings, water color 
drawings, engravings and photographs 
but the thousand other objects of 
which sculpture in stone, marble, 
alabaster, plaster, wood, ivory, terra- 
cotta and bronze; decorative furniture; 
works in gold and other precious 
metals ; armour ; implements of chase ; 
musical instruments; glass’; Venetian, 
German, French and English china 
delph ; tapestry ; antiquities ; costume ; 
&c.” even these of course are only to 
be taken as the leading examples. In 
fact a better idea of what is proposed 
to collect under the term may be 
formed by any one who has visited the 
Hotel de Cluny, in Paris, and examined 
the wonderful treasures, chiefly of 
medizval art, which it contains. We 
hope, however, to see at Manchester 
something far beyond, both in interest 
and extent, what may be seen at the 
Hotel de Cluny. What we may ex- 

t to see, any one who looks through 

r. Waagen’s three volumes upon the 
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art-treasures of England, may.form 
a proximate idea. Of course the rea- 
lization of this expectation must de- 
pend upon two things; the exertions 
that have been aaiee the committee 
to procure these objects throughout 
the empire, and the extent to which 
the owners of them have complied 
with the calls made upon them. In 
respect of both these subjects we 
entertain the best hopes. The com- 
mittee are constantly sitting since 
their formation, and are indefatigable 
in their attention to all questions that 
can forward or affect their great pro- 
ject. Every object of art worth hav- 
ing has been discovered and applied 
for; nearly every locality of England 
has been visited either personally by 
the commissioner, Mr. Deane, or by 
some other person ; and the applica- 
tions have met with a very large 
measure of success, from the sovereign 
downwards, through all possessors of 
art-objects. Indeed when one con- 
siders the many difficulties in the 
way of obtaining these loans, the suc- 
cess may well be considered surpri- 
sing. The jealous love with which 
many persons contemplate some pre- 
cious painting or sculpture, piece of 
armour, or even trinket, handed down 
to them it may be by honored ances- 
tors, the memorials of the wealth or 
learning, or chivalry or gallantry of 
those to whom they first belonged, 
and the natural unwillingness to suffer 
some treasure, that for ages has been 
as a fixture against paternal walls, to 
be removed from them for the first 
time, with all the risk and hazard at- 
tendant upon their removal, and all 
the danger of injury before their 
restoration, and the indisposition to 
dismantle for a period of many months 
their mansions and museums of all 
that was most valuable and ornamen- 
tal in them—all these difficulties had 
to be met, combatted, and overcome. 
It speaks highly for the persuasive 

wers of the borrowers, and more 

ighly still for the patriotic and liberal 
spirit of the lenders, that in very few 
instances, comparatively speaking, 
were the loans refused. 

There is one class of objects the 
possessors of which are notoriously 
chary of parting with—we mean 
antiquities. Your antiquarian, if he 
be a thorough-going one, is a down- 
right enthusiast. He loves his anti- 
quity not always with a wise. love, 
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but usually too well; often solely 
because it is antique and unique— 
the principle that would raise an 
old, dingy, copper Queen Anne’s far- 
thing to the value of a handful of 
new, bright, golden Victoria sove- 
reigns. In proportion as mankind 
in general fails to understand or ap- 
preciate the object of his admiration, 
he resents their ignorance and their 
want of taste by hugging the slighted 
one all the closer to his bosom, as 
mothers cherish deformed children 
all the more tenderly that the world 
will not see beauty in deformity, or 
value the distorted because it is out 
of the ordinary shape in which hu- 
manity is moulded. This weakness, 
if such it be, is at all events an 
amiable one, and it has done much to 
conserve, amidst the mass of old-pot- 
and-pan rubbish, many a precious 
relic that illustrates art, and civiliza- 
tion, and ethnology, and history. Now 
this was very difficult material for 
the committee to work; but most 
important was it that these antique 
things should be procured, for they 
were indispensable as illustrations of 
what nothing else could illustrate. 
Hiow the committee succeeded in 
England, we are not in a condition 
to speak accurately. We are dis- 
posed to think that, upon the whole, 
they were tolerably successful ; we 
know that, amongst other objects, 
they have obtained a considerable 
loan of ancient armour from the 
valuable collection of the late Sir 
Samuel Meyrcik, at Goodrich Court. 
One department of antiquities was 
in an especial degree desirable—that 
which embraced all the objects illus- 
trative of Saxon and Keltic Art. 
In the former of these, England was 
rich ; in the latter, Ireland possessed 
the finest specimens in the world. 
In order to collect, arrange, and cata- 
logue these, the committee selected 
the fittest man in the empire, the 
late John Mitchell Kemble, the most 
distinguished archeologist and the 
most profound Saxon scholar of the 
day. He visited Dublin of course ; 
the rich treasures of the Royal Irish 
Academy were thrown open with 
unrestricted liberality to his inspec- 
tion ; they were closed inexorably 
to him when he sought to borrow, 
We do not mean to enter at large 
into this matter, nor to weigh the 
act of the Academy in too nice scales, 
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The decision was not come to with- 
out debate, and beyond all question 
there were wise-minded and liberal 
men amongst the large majority 
which refused the loan. To two of 
those we shall here allude, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide and Dr. Petrie, 
because their names have been pub- 
licly mentioned in relation to this 
matter. 

There is not, we believe, in Tre- 
land a man more earnest and ac- 
tive in the promotion of every thing 
that can advance art than Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, and he has 
given evidence of his generous spirit, 
in dealing with his own property, 
by the unreserved offer which he 
made to the committee, of his fine col- 
lection of paintings ; and Dr. Petrie 
placed his invaluable private collee- 
tion of antiquities at the disposal 
of Mr. Kemble. The opposition of 
these two gentlemen, at least, is un- 
tainted with a suspicion ofilliberality. - 
We must respect their principles, 
though we may differ from them in. 
opinion. 

Besides the private collections of 
which Mr. Kemble availed himself, it 
happens that the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, though not having professedly 
any department of antiquities, are 
possessed of many antique articles of 
great beauty and value artistically. 
These Mr. Kemble inspected, and ex- 
pressed his admiration of them in very 
strong terms. The Royal Dublin 
Society placed them at his disposal 
unhesitatingly, and he selected over 
one hundred objects for the Exhi- 
bition. 

But we cannot pass from this topie 
without a few words of tribute to the 
memory of the distinguished man 
who, unhappily for the interests of 
learning and of science, has been pre- 
maturely snatched away from amongst 
us. John Mitchell Kemble gave his 
life to the cause in which he had em- 
barked with all the energies of a 
vigorous mind and a vigorous body ; 
but mind and body were both over- 
taxed by him, and despite of all the 
skill and care of the best medical and 
surgical men of Dublin—despite the 
constant attentions of anxious though 
recently-acquired friends—he sank 
under an inflammatory disease ere he 
hadattained his fiftieth year. It would 
be difficult to express the cordial ad- 
miration and regard which Mr, 
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Kemble quickly won amongst all who 
became acquainted with him, by the 
charm of his conversation, his enthu- 
siastic love of art, and his great learn- 
ing; and it would be impossible to 
over-rate the profound sensation of 
sorrow which his death created 
through our city. In his death he was 
honoured as in his life; and nearly 
every person of eminence in literature 
or science in Dublin stood around his 
grave. His memory will not readily 
from amongst us. Indeed he has 
eft a lasting memorial of his learning 
in an address which he delivere 
before the Royal Irish Academy ; an 
address as remarkable for the elo- 
quence ofits composition and the grace 
of its delivery as for the profound and 
and philosophical views it propounded 
upon the study of antiquities in rela- 
tion to archeology. Let us close the 
subject with an extract from a notice 
of - Mr. Kemble in the Freeman’s 
Journal of the 3rd of April :— 


His loss to literature and to science cannot 
easily be estimated. In his own pecuiiar 
branch of archwology he has left a void 
which, confessedly, there is not at present 
any-means of filling. There is no man who 
can take the place of ‘* Anglo-Saxon Kem- 
ble”—as he was honourably designated. He 
was a profound archeological scholar in the 
highest sense of that word. An antiquarian 
of comprehensive and philosophical views, 
who did not put his whole soul into cracked 
bronzes or rusty spear heads, because they 
were rare or ancient, but he prized antique 
things in so far as they supplied missing 
links in the chain of illustration by which 
the history of man was to be learned and 
expounded. Society, too, sustains no light 
loss in the accomplished gentleman—erudite, 
instructive, and entertaining ; the companion, 
whose mind was stored with agreeable know- 
ledge, drawn from converse with men and 
books, and whose tongue was gifted with a 
rich flow of the most felicitous language. 
But there is a loss heavier than all—who 
shall repair it, so far, indeed, as it is repara- 
ble?—the loss which thus orphan children, 
two of them of a sex that makes that loss 
all the heavier, and of years still too few to 
enable them to stand without paternal sup- 
port. The study of his life was not one of 
those in which wealth is realised. It was, 
as he feelingly describes it, one ‘* which has 
but little attraction for the great mass of 
mankind, and must be pursued with little 
sympathy and no profit during inquiries that 
must be made in loneliness, and often in 
sinking of heart, and which, even when pur- 
sued successfully, obtains but little echo in 
the heart of the general public ;” and we 
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fear that John Kemble has added one more 
to the many instances of rare abilities, un- 
remitting labour, and unflagging energy de- 
voted to the advancement of high art and 
the benefit of mankind, yet fruitless in any 
profitable results to the social benefactor. 
But we shall not suffer ourselves to entertain 
any doubt that the great claims and the 
great services of John Kemble can go with- 
out full recognition. We deem the nation 
at large his debtor—and we feel sure that 
the enlightened and generous men, whose 
munificence and public spirit have originated 
the Art Treasures Exhibition of Manchester, 
will consider themselves charged in an es- 
pecial degree with the duty of honouring the 
services and the memory of him who lost his 
life in their cause—of urging the rights of 
his children, 


With such resources as we have 
alluded to, and with the exertions 
that have been made to procure them, 
we feel justified in believing that the 
forthcoming exhibition will display 
such atruly national aggregation of 
British art, and art the property of 
British owners, as has never hereto- 
fore been realised. Already the collec- 
tion amounts to about 900 pictures by 
ancient masters, and as many by 
modern artists. There are between 
300 and 400 portraits, 1,500 minia- 
tures, and over 1,000 water-colour 
drawings. Then we have to add to 
these the valuable collection made by 
M. Soulage, and purchased by the 
committee at the sum of £11,000. Be- 
sides there are the Bernal collection, 
and an endless mass of articles in 
marble, alabaster, wood, ivory, and 
other precious metals. 

Let usnow endeavour to convey some 
idea of what the interior will present. 
Besides objects of art, such as armour 
and the other articles to which we 
have referred, the walls of the great 
hall will constitute a very attractive 

rtion of the exhibition. Here will 

seen arranged, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
the portraits of the principal per- 
sons in English history and biogra- 
phy. The portraits of each reign will 
commence with that of the sovereign, 
and an unbroken series of full lengths 
will occupy the principal places in the 
middle of the wall, beginning on one 
side with Queen Elizabeth, and end- 
ing on the other with Queen Victoria. 
Round the portrait of Elizabeth are 
= those of Henry the VIIL, 

y Jane Seymour, Edward VI., and 
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Philip and , then come Essex, 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Raleigh and 
his wife; and a little removed the 
finest Holbein in England, the portrait 
of Sir Henry Guilford. Other courtly 
poenee there are, too numerous 
or us to name, so we must pass on 
to one who was the great patroness of 
learning in that age of genius, we 
mean Lucy Harrington, Countess of 
Bedford, and she is appropriately sur- 
rounded by Ben Jonson and Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, and other persons of 
less note. 

James the First is supported by his 
son Henry, and his easier: the Queen 
of Bohemia. Councillors and courtiers 
are at hand, Lord Bacon and Wootton, 
Falkland and Villiers, and Sir Charles 
Cavendish. 

The era of Charles the First receives 
its illustration principally from a glo- 
rious collection of Vandykes. There 
is a family group of the king, his wife 
and children ; while around are Prince 
Rupert and Prince Maurice, Hamil- 
ton, Huntley, Newcastle, Carlisle, and 
others. Then come all the beauties 
of the court, as well known through 
the pencil of the artist as from the 
pages of Clarendon. Vandyke himself 
is present, and near him is Inigo 
Jones ; then come the poets, Waller, 
and Suckling, and others ; and after 
the Cavaliers, come the Roundheads, 
the stern Protector, with Hampden 
and Pim, and some more. 

Let us now cross the gallery. What 
Vandyke has done for the reign of 
Charles the First, Lely has done for 
that of his son. There we find the 
king and his wife Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, and all the beautiful women 
who adorned, though they did not 
dignify the court of CharlesII. Then 
come, James the II., with Monmouth 
and Lord William Russell; William 
and Mary, with Bentinck, and a few 
others; and so we pass to theAugustan 
age of Anne, where Prior, and Swift, 
and Pope, and Gay, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague claim attention, 
and there too are the courtly Addison, 
and the great masters of the drama, 
Congreve, and Steele, and Vanburgh, 
while glorious John Dryden is next 
his publisher, old Jacob Tonson. 

George the First is supported by 
Harley and Walpole. His son and 
Queen Caroline, with her favourite, 
Lady Sundon, follow, and both the 
Pretenders have aplace. Then there 
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are Pelham, and Chatham, and Lyttle- 
ton, with Thomson the poet and some 
others. 

The reign of George III. may be 
said to conclude the series, which, 
with the exception of her present 
Majesty, does not deal with living ce- 
lebrities. In these we have names that 
still sound in the ears of many livin, 
—warriors, statesmen, poets, oa 
geniuses that have but recently 

away from amongst us and 
whose features many a spectator will 
remember. Here are with the King, 
his ministers, Pitt, and Fox, North, 
and Bute; and round one of the 
autocrats of literature, Mr. Murray, 
are grouped Southey, Coleridge, 
Byron, Moore, and Campbell, Gifford, 
and Lockhart. Johnson, Boswell, Gib- 
bon, and Hume are there also, and so 
are Scott and Burns. Reynolds, Wil- 
son, and Gainsborough, as the chiefs 
of painting, and Garrick, Kemble, and 
Mrs. Siddons, as chiefs of the stage, 
have their respective groupings of 
minor stars about them. 

Passing to the southern gallery, we 
find the pictures by the ancient mas- 
ters arranged by Mr. Scharf, junior. 
On one side are the works of the 
Italian and Spanish school, on the 
opposite those of the schools of 
Germany, Flanders, and England. 
They range over a period of three 
centuries, ending at 1700. This gal- 
lery is divided into three departmants, 
commencing at the portion next the 
transept, which is appropriated to the 
earliest specimens of the art, begin- 
ning with the fresco paintings in the 
baths of Titus, and the catacombs. It 
would exceed our limits to enter into 
any details of this gallery. We have 
each series forming a complete and 
beautiful illustration. 

The German, Flemish, and English 
schools begin with Van Eyck, and 
comprise paintings by Matsys, Rubens, 
Vandyke, Holbein, Teniers, Rem- 
brandt, Kneller, and many others. 
The Schools of Italy and Spain com- 
mence with the works of Angelico 
da Fiesole, and include those of 
Perugino, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Titian, Velasques, Murillo, and many 
others. Two pictures we cannot pass 
without notice, one at the upper end 
of the gallery, Leighton’s picture of 
the triumphal procession of Cimabue’s 
Madonna ; the other at the lower end, 
a fine equestrian portrait of CharlesI. 
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The northern gallery commences 
from the period at which the southern 
ends—the beginning of the eighteenth 
eentury. This is the gallery of modern 
paintings, and it is divided into three 
saloons, separated by two bays or 
chapels, andarranged by Mr. Augustus 
Egg. A portion of the first saloon is 
principally occupied with portraits by 
early English painters, with the works 
of Wootton and Hoare, till we come to 
Hogarth—then come the paintings of 
Hudson, and hisgreat pupil Reynolds, 
and next to these are some of the 
master-pieces of Gainsborough. In 
the bay adjoining are modern Conti- 
nental pictures ; amongst which are 
some of the finest of Canaletti’s archi- 
tectural paintings, which were exe- 
cuted by him during his stay in Eng- 
land. In the central saloon the state 
of British art during the early period 
of the Royal Academy is admirably 
illustrated by the best works of 
Wilson, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
West, Lawrence, Wilkie, Etty, Sto- 
thard, and others. The second bay 
is devoted to the works of the more 
recent Continental artists, such as 
Vernet, Delaroche, and Scheffer. 
Thence we pass into the third saloon, 
where the great living English artists 
have found a place for their produc- 
tions. Here we have nearly every 
modern picture of merit to be found 
in England. Both the Landseers, 
Eastlake, Maclise, Mulready, Stan- 
field, Roberts, Hunt, and Millais, and 
many another name familiar to every 
ear, contribute to the beauty and the 
interest of this saloon, wherein one 
may effectively understand and study 
the state of English art as it now 
exists. 

At the western end of the building 
is a gallery, in which Mr. Holmes has 
arranged the water-colour drawings 
of England, a school for which our 
nation is pre-eminent above all other 
schools in the world. The collection 
is very extensive, and exhibits the 
progress of the art from the drawings 
of Cosens down to the present day, 
including the smog oe ma of Cox, 
Cattermole, Taylor, Harding, Stan- 
field, Roberts, Prout and Turner. 

The engravings will occupy a room 
on the south side of the transept, 
while the gallery round its northern 
end will be appropriated to Photo- 
graphs. 

And. now let us say a few words 
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upon the results, artistic, social, and 
moral, that are likely to flow from 
this great undertaking. We know 
experimentally what the great in- 
dustrial exhibitions have done for the 
world ; we know that they are not to 
be considered merely as gigantic dis- 
plays whose vastness and richness 
only dazzled the eyes of the behold- 
ers, and gratified the pride of the con- 
tributors, and then passed away, leav- 
ing no trace behind them save in the 
memory. Far otherwise has it been. 
We believe that every branch of in- 
dustrial and inventive art has been 
advanced and improved ; that artizans 
have been incited, educated, and im- 
pelled forward by what they have 
seen and studied in the various de- 
partments of these mighty schools, 
and we have one lasting evidence 
that such impressions will not be 
suffered to wear out of the national 
mind of England in that almost fabu- 
lously magnificent structure which 
has arisen at Sydenham. What all 
these have done for the merely in- 
dustrial development we may fairly 
expect that the forthcoming Man- 
chester exhibition will do for the 
higher departments of art ; especially 
for the fine arts. The latter, indeed, 
seems a fitting sequence to the other. 
The fine arts should ever follow in 
the path of the industrial arts; when 
the necessities of lifeare fully supplied, 
then man has time to devote to those 
things that ameliorate and civilize ; 
tis so with individuals—'tis so with 
communities. If the British nation 
has already pushed forward the use- 
ful to its highest state of develop- 
ment, we may surely assert that they 
are now ripe for the study of the fine 
arts, and we may expect from them 
present progress and ultimate develop- 
ment in that department also. We 
have no belief in the oft repeated 
assertion that the fine arts will not 
flourish as a national production in 
England. The great names of the 
English school from Reynolds to 
Turner, though that school may be 
pronounced to be still but in its in- 
fancy, prove the contrary. For the 
fostering, and elevating, and maturing 
of that school we look especially to 
this great undertaking. It is a work 
worthy of the men that have wrought 
at and elevated the industrial arts of 
England. Who shall say what in- 
fluence the display of the noblest 
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specimens of every school of painting 
in the world—for such may well be 
congregated at Manchester—may exer- 
cise upon many a youthful artist who 
shall now be able to study and ex- 
amine them? And so what we have 
said of painting is equally applicable 
to sculpture. But we may look to 
influences more largely diffused and 
beneficial than those that are directly 
and solely artistic. We mean the 
influences social and moral which 
such displays are likely to exercise 
upon the masses of the people. The 
English artizan classes are hard work- 
ing and highly intellectual, and in 
this latter respect they are markedly 
different from the rural population. 
But the pursuits that bring the in- 
tellect into activity, do not ne- 
cessarily render the man moral. Un- 
fortunately itis frequently the reverse, 
and the intellectual food that is most 
ready at hand for the operatives in 
a large town such as Manchester or 
Liverpool, is but too generally un- 
healthy, if not morally poisonous, 
Now the contemplation of the beauti- 
ful in its various forms and expres- 
sions, such as a great gallery of paint- 
ing and sculpture affords, can scarcely 
fail to elevate and civilize the human 
mind. Itis with the Muse of painting 
and sculpture as with her sisters of 
poetry and melody, they are 
all handmaidens and ministrants of 
God to evoke the nobler and better 
feelings of our nature, to raise us from 
all that is mean, immoral and degrad- 
ing. We do not say this as words of 
course—we have a confiding and ear- 
nest faith in what we assert. These 
influences are as potent for good to-day 
as they were in the days of Saul, and 
so we look forward with hope and 
confidence to the moral effect upon 
the thousands and tens of thousands 
of our humbler but not less precious 
people who shall day by day resort to 
a place where their hearts shall be 
filled with those “ things of beauty,” 
which in the well-applied words of 
Keats are “a joy for ever,” a joy that 
every human soul can feel, and that 
no soul can feel without being the 
better for the feeling. 

The instruction to be derived from 
this great collection of Art-Treasures 
will bear upon many branches of 
learning, but to no small extent it 
must, from the skilful arrangement 
and classification 0° the pictures to 
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which we have alluded, help to il- 
lustrate English history and English 
life. What a series of portraits, 
for instance, do the private col- 
lections of England afford for cen- 
turies past, up to the very times in 
which we live. Whatan insight into 
the domestic life and manners of a 
people do their artsand ornaments pre- 
sent. In contemplating these things, 
one, as it were, makes a familiar 
acquaintance with both the form and 
fashion of men who have, hereto- 
fore, been to him but the shadowy and 
intangible conceptions of his mind. 
That the forthcoming exhibition 
may not fail in the production of any 
good that it is capable of being made 
to produce, is of course the earnest 
wish of the committee. For this pur- 
pose there are two things which we 
deem of importance. The first is to 
provide adequately for the accommo- 
dation of the large masses of people 
of every grade and class, who, 
if we are to judge from the ex- 
perience of past exhibitions, are 
ikely to resort to Manchester. By 
adequate accommodation we mean, 
first, cheapness and facility of access. 
This is a matter that a little good 
management with the various rail- 
way companies can secure; an ac- 
commodation of more difficulty will 
be that of providing lodging for 
visitors on reasonable terms. Upon 
this we believe will, in no small de- 
sree, depend the success of the ex- 
hibition, not only as an instructive 
agent, but as a remunerative scheme. 
If by judicious arrangements persons 
are enabled to spend twice the time 
in Manchester for the same expense, 
that, if everything be exorbitantly 
dear, they could afford to do, it is 
manifest that their opportunities of 
instruction will be doubled, and the 
profits on daily tickets will be doubled 
also. We shall not venture to pre- 
scribe the mode of effecting this 
desirable object, as we feel the com- 
mittee know better than any others 
the local capabilities with which they 
have to deal; but we may observe 
that the numerous small towns that 
lie around the locality of the build. 
ing at the distance of a very few 
miles—suchas Altringham, Bowden, 
and others—and the readiness with 
which they are reached by the several 
railways and omnibuses, afford the 
means of increasing the accommo- 
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dation for visitors upon reasonable 
terms, provided some previous ar- 
rangements be made by the com- 
mittee. Undoubtedly this object has 
heretofore been but very partially 
accomplished. The prices of apart- 
ments at the Dublin exhibition were 
beyond what they should have been ; 
in London they were very high ; 
while in Paris they were monstrous. 
Let Manchester men solve this diffi- 
culty, and by enabling the supply to 
keep pace with the demand, render it 
possible for artists and artizans from 
the remote parts of the kingdom to 
pass a week at Manchester in the 
acquisition of knowledge and the im- 
provement of the mind and the taste, 
without spending what should sup- 
port them at home for a month. 

The second matter of importance 
will be to take care that those who 
come to learn, may have the means of 
learning. To exhibit all the objects 
that shall be displayed to the eye of 
the visitor without giving him any 
further information than catalogues 
can afford—and we admit a good 
catalogue is capable of teaching much 
—will be somewhat like turning a 
man without books into a garden to 
learn botany, or sending him out of 
doors at midnight to learn astronomy. 
The great efficient agent of instruction 
to be adopted is, in our judgment, the 
lecture—courses of lectures given on 
the spot, by the best men that the 
nation can produce, and about this 
there should be no mistake—courses 
that shall each deal with the particular 
subject to be treated of in a complete 
manner, from the elements to the per- 
fection, so that every one shall be able 
to learn, and recurring again and 
again at stated periods throughout 
the time that the Exhibition shall 
remain open ; these we believe will 
be the true means of making all these 
treasures give out all the riches that 
they contain. 

One further good result we hope 
may follow from the Art-Treasures’ 
Exhibition at Manchester. We trust 
it may lead the nation to see the 
necessity of establishing a national 
gallery of paintings worthy of the 
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country. It is neither becoming the 
wealth or greatness of the English 
— that they should be content 
with that thing in Trafalgar Square, 
as contemptible in its architecture, 
as it is miserable in its collection 
of works of art. It is not fitting 
that there should be nothing better 
in the metropolis of the empire for 
the public instruction. It is not 
fitting that foreigners should esti- 
mate the taste or the art-resources of 
Britain by such a thing as that. 
Will the public be contented to let 
all this galaxy at Manchester dis- 
solve and disperse, without an effort 
to substitute something permanent 
and fine in its place? Are there no 
generous hearts amongst those who 
shall bring their pictures to Man- 
chester for a season, to edify and de- 
light the public, who will not also 
give a portion of them as a per- 
manent gift to the nation? Are 
there none who may be disposed for 
an adequate price to sell their master- 
pieces to the nation, and will the 
nation refuse a grant for their pur- 
chase? We hope and believe that 
these questions would be answered in 
the affirmative, if the appeal or the 
application were made. Here, in 
our own city of Dublin, an effort has 
been made to establish a national 
gallery. A considerable sum of money 
was raised, after the Great Exhibition 
of 1853, asa testimonial to the pub- 
lic spirit and eminent public services 
of Mr. Dargan. That money has 
been appropriated by the trustees in 
a manner that they felt would be 
alike consonant to the feelings of Mr. 
Dargan, and honourable to him, to- 
wards the establishment of a national 
gallery here; — subscriptions 
have been added, and a public grant 
in aid. At the head of the move- 
ment are the Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland and Lord Talbot de 
Malahide ; both men who are zealous 
patrons of the fine arts, and the 
former has upon his own personal re- 
sponsibility secured some fine pictures 
purchased in Italy. We hope that no- 
thing shall interfere to prevent therea- 
lization of this most desirable object. 
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The Rides and Reveries of Mr. sop Smith. 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. SOP SMITH.—(CONTINUED). 


EDITORS SOPIZED. 


I never meet our gallant master of 
the fox-hounds—the fresh old ever- 
green, General Hulme—without be- 
ing reminded of some of the cares 
and hindrances of a certain editorial 
friend of mine. His difficulty always 
is the crowd of volunteers. Our 
pink and well-appointed regulars, a 
reed score of them, are really quite 

eld enough for us without danger of 
riding over the hounds ; but invaria- 
bly there assemble at the meet 
(nominally to see us throw off, but in 
bitter practice to hinder all sport by 
too often heading back the fox when 
otherwise he would have broken out 
of cover) the same sort of posse of 
male and female equestrians as in the 
Pegasus-riding way overwhelm my 
friend the editor with their needless 
contributions, 

Now and then, too, some Cockney 
horseman, in Napoleon boots and a 
cut-away, will volunteer a solo on his 
horn (stupid animal !) to the utter dis- 
comtiture of the hounds, and signal 
execration of old Hulme and his 
huntsmen. Isn’t this that frequent 
bore, a bad poet, Mr. Editor? 

Again, some helpless woman, with 
her led skirt, will be sure to 
have got irrevocably in every body’s 
a i — skittish canterer has 

am er or Wrangler, or poor 
old J sai ea this sar tenyaiied 
flowery ssvennieh, wie her Penelopean 
web of tamest “True story,” to be 
continued—no end to the chapters of 
possible accidents and untimely in- 
cidents ? 

Again, two or three schoolboys will 
be making a first essay (small blame 
to them though, and I like the boys 
the better for such spirit), and on 
their little Shetlanders nearly always 
get run over. These are juvenile 
authors, feathering their quills ; per- 
haps a necessary evil (for the breed 
must be kept up), but no use for this 
hunt at all events, and no small care 
to look after. 

And last of all, it must be confessed 
that, besides yonder awkward squad 
of volunteers, there can be muff: even 
in the elect band of these pink and 


well-appointed regulars! All pro- 
mise and small performance—better 
to look at than to go—who raise 
expectation only to disappoint it, and 
with the jauntiest of external ap- 
pliances, are utterly void of pluck or 
genius. How should our hale, hearty 
old General have the tact and pa- 
tience to please every body? Impos- 
sible. He won’t even try to do it, if 
he’s as wise as I take him to be. 

Then, again, the same sort of 
thoughts as to editorial bothers and 
duties come into my mind when I 
contemplate Jem Bent, our huntsman, 
and his pack. The meet is periodical, 
and cyclical, the hounds drafted from 
the kennel for their individual quali- 
ties, according to the line of country 
to be crossed that day. Every good dog 
has his name and fame, his pecu- 
liarity of temperament and talent, his 
specialty for the cover or the run ; 
the fox, we'll style what we hunt— 
Success-- must have all the old earths 
stopped beforehand, in the way of ad- 
versaries conciliated, rivals to dinner, 
laudatory notices exchanged, and so 
forth; and, depend upon it, Jem 
Bent has to make plaint of many a 
half-broke hound or lagging puppy 
among his pack, who will either give 
tongue after vermin, or ignominiously 
tail off, . 

But those characteristics above of 
the periodical and the cyclical hint at 
a nobler similitude : our editor may 
well be likened to that sublimest 
among the students, an astronomer. 

Are not his chief care the monthly 

hases of a sphere, which to his in- 

ividuality is no less than “ velut 
inter ignes Luna minores?” Doth 
not the ebb or flow of the world’s 
great tides, popular — and 
literary glory, considerably depend 
(according to his complacent theory) 
on the ‘einsaee of that moon afore- 
said? Must he not habitually out- 
watch the Bear o’ nights, and be a 
most diligent consumer both of mid- 
night oil and small-hours’ ink? And 
do they not, both astronomer and 
editor, zealously work as hard as 
if all motions, earthly and heavenly, 
wouldn’t go on just as well without 
them, and feel as proudly happy in 
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their toil as if indeed their knowledge 
lit the moon, their power influenced 
the tides ? 


WINDING-UP. 


What a pace we are going at ! 

I’m not thinking of the literal gallop 
though, often as it quickens my fan- 
cies ; but of this whirling world of 
ours, and its events, matters and 
things in general. What a pace it 
is! What a hard run to the death- 
cry of Time. 

Folks differ strangely about this 
mighty question. One man will dis- 
cern human progress barely emanci- 
pate, just developing in the in- 
cipience of a comparative freedom, and 
hopeful to run a more and more 
glorious course for myriads of future 
years. Another will judge that 
everything about us appears to be 
nearing its great wind-up, approach- 
ing the uttermost ne plus ultra, and 
leaving next to nothing now for men 
to do or to discover, but simply to 
wait awhile and see the end of all 
things. 

Where is the spot of earth un- 
trodden, of sea uncharted, of litera- 
ture unhackneyed, of science unculti- 
vated, of reality unknown, of romance 
unimagined ? 

From the North-West passage to 
central Africa, from Formosa to En- 
derby’s Land, from Hammerfest to 
Patagonia, all’s known, and done, 
and used-up; nothing remains for 
enterprise to accomplish or adventure 
to find out. Every shelf of every 
bookcase is full, aud not one topic 
left unindexed ; and with far more 
intensity than the wise king of old, 
we may in truth murmur about there 
being nothing new now under the 
sun. 

Is not the topstone set to every old 
beginning ; and all the ravelled skeins 
of , ore and Providence being ga- 
thered up neatly, as with housewife’s 
care ? 

Ay ; we live in a time that looks 
very like the consummation of times ; 
though very possibly every Christian 
age in its hope or its ignorance has 
thought the very same thought about 
itself ; there is a complacent self-im- 
portance in the fancy. Of dates, 
signs and seasons none dare speak 
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confidently, forasmuch as prophets’ 
years are of an uncertain length, and 
there may be many typical fore-sha- 
dows of the one final consummation. 
But the world’s harvest does seem to 
be ripening speedily ; chronology tells 
us that we are in the Saturday even- 
ing of our poor old mother Earth’s 
six working-days of her misery, each 
such day being a thousand years, be- 
fore the one grand forthcoming Sab- 
bath of millenial rest. 

And faster is the pace we rush at 
even while we talk of it. Some 
short twenty years ago, the world’s 
wheels drave heavily in comparison 
of their rapid rushing now. The 
trains of circumstance are going at 
express speed, and Time’s quickest 
gallop seems likely to be his last. 


IN RE OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


What a sucked orange is a read 
newspaper ; what an undiscovered 
country an unread one! You take 
it up with the luxurious expectancy 
of an Epicurean, and you fling it 
down, all known, asated Stoic. Who 
could live intelligently now-a-days 
without that high-spiced morning cup 
to wash his eyes withal, or mingle 
equally amongst his fellows, unposted 
up to the last minute in all the busy 
world’s histories? For a newspaper 
has well been called, ‘‘ The history 
of the world for to-day ;” and every- 
body recognizes it as the great ne- 
cessity of civilized existence. 

I always give away newspapers 
among our rustics, excepting only the 
advertisement sheet ; for no one 
knows how sadly this last (usually 
supposed to be the most unobjection- 
able) is apt to unsettle mere sim- 
plicity. In the list of Wanted, each 
supposes himself especially called ; 
and where folks advertise enormous 
wages, as they are apt to do for clubs 
and botanical gardens, my cook 
forthwith accounts herself ill-used if 
she has not sixty pounds a year, and 
my gardener ditto, a hundred and 
fifty ; while as to ample fortunes in 
return for twelve postage stamps, 
our rural population evidently would 
keep the town rogues’ bladders well 
afloat. 

So, mind you never give away the 
“Times” advertisement-acre ; nor on 
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the other hand ever selfishly destroy 
its often noble leaders ; let poor 
Clodpole raise himself thereby, if any- 
how he can; but not for humanity’s 
sake upon the inflated wind-bags of 
its advertisement sheet. Young girls 
especially have often walked straight 
into some villainous mousetrap, on 
the bait of some London situation. 

So, then, when you do give away 
your papers, it will be well that you 
remember Aisop’s caution to make 
fire paper of the advertisements. 


THE DITCH AND THE WELL. 


A certain ditch became proud of 
its popularity with the cattle who 
thronged to it for drink, and it loud- 
ly despised a neighbouring well that 
was too deep for such popular water- 
ing. ‘ Nay, but,” remonstrated the 
well, “ please remember, good ditch, 
(whose usefulness I won’t presume to 
dispute,) that all your water comes 
from other places, but mine solely 
from myself; ay, and you'll be dry 
enough in hot summer, ditch, when 
the thirsty beasts most need you; 
but just at that critical season my 
virtues are best valued, for I never 
fail of my supplies, as all flocks 
know.” 

Here is the difference, friends, be- 
tween your surface lecturer and your 
deep philosopher ; though now and 
then you get the noble combination 
of a Faraday, a running stream from 
a well-head, equally amusing to the 
young and instructive to the old. 

But in most other cases, (we name 
no names, for courtesy’s sake,) the 
waters of our profoundest wells are 
too roughly walled, too deeply sunk, 
easily to be accessible to the vulgar. 
Was ever any publication so utter- 
ly unreadable as the Philosophical 
Transactions? Any method of oral 
elucidation more incomprehensible 
than that of the illustrious astro- 
nomer, M‘Fungus ? Or, were any 
manners ever more repulsive than 
those of Professor Grow] ? 

Your rapid facile itinerant too, 
who lectures here and there for lucre, 
how very like he is in boastful- 
ness (as well as a certain sort of use- 
fulness admitted,) to this ditch I’ve 
just had to jump. 


— 
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STRUGGLES, 


Your strength is to sit still. To 
keep one’s seat quiet in the racing 
riot of life, patient courage is the 
quality, just as in the literal saddle. 

once saw a poor fellow drowned ; 
he was bathing in a pond and got 
out of his depth, floundering frantic- 
ally; in a few moments (for there was 
no help near, and I was but a child,) 
he was quite under water, and then 
a gaunt hand grasping at nothin 
came up, aud clutched thrice, a 
sank ! 

Now, if that struggling unfortunate 
had but kept his hands down, every- 
body knows he might have floated, 
and so have tarried for the help that 
came speedily, but all too late. 

Thus with the troubles of life ; don’t 
struggle, take things easily, and calm- 
ly, and firmly; there’s always time 
enough, and space enough, and chance 
enough, yes, and good strong provi- 
dential help when sought for, if the 
quietness of courage be but ready at 
hand to take advantage of untoward 
no less than toward circumstances. 
Presence of mind is just this, the 
making a man equal to all emergen- 
cies, master of every position, king of 
men and things. 

Look at yonder nervous tyro tak- 
ing a fence, fussing his hunter with 
his own fearfulness, and by no means 
unlikely to be left ignominiously in 
the ditch ; look again at the steady 
man whose motto is “ keep cool,” 
mesmerically taming down the fury 
of his animal, and leaving all behind 
him ina business-like way. You have 
the same in life. Success is not with 
the undignified struggler, habitually 
timid, and only daring by fits and 
starts, but it abides with the constant 
hero of quiet, persevering, unob- 
truded effort, who resolutely (how- 
ever slowly,) wins the goal he makes 
for. 


HUSH ! 


Holy silence! What a rare and 
beauteous blessing in this turmoily 


world of everlasting clatter and talk ! 


Whither can one turn to win its 
gentle influences, and be free from 
the irritations of perpetual tongue? 
How like a dream, an exhalation, an 
opening flower, the intellect expands 
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in silence—how lulled, as in a lazy 
morning doze, the spirit rests and 
thinks ; how happily the glad heart 
basks in that sweet sunshine of the 
silent noon. 

Never yet have I thought music 
more melodious than to my solitude 
is the utter absence of all sound: 
never has eloquence so trapped me 
as deep ecstatic silence. 

Old Pythagoras is right; and the 
anchorites had a pleasure all their 
own, which your giddy fashionable is 
utterly incapable even of appreciating. 

Ay, ay, Brenda, you oat I taste it 
in this quiet wood, where even finches 
and thrushes are still as death in the 
hot shade of high summer. There’s 
nothing like noontide in an old wood 
for the true unbroken silence. 

Silence! It is the very atmosphere 
of rest; and rest, what is it but the 
best idea we have of heaven, enter- 
ing in rest, even as the beatification 
of the Creator Himself is called a 
Sabbatism? O! what a balm is silence, 
after that so frequent storm of cla- 
mour. Go from the law-courts into 
the deep green lane; or from the 
strife of Mrs. Jade into the peaceful- 
ness of solitude; or from the Babel 
of a conversazione into the still moon- 
light. What a blessed exchange ! 

They pretend that solitary cells 
make prisoners mad. Nothing of the 
sort. Crimes and conscience may, 
but not the rest and loneliness ; these 
by themselves would help an innocent 
inmate’s heaven; these amount to 
joyfulness and wisdom, to the ecstasy 
of saints and the meditation of sages. 
Now you understand why Alsop so 
seldom cares to ride in company, and 
is so often glad to get away all alone 
to deep woods and unfrequented bye- 
ways. But how differently folks are 
constituted, to be sure. I know men 
who can’t bear a quarter of an hour 
of their own company, and women 
who will chatter down a nightingale, 
unchecked by even your indignant 
“ Hush |” 


HUNTING TO HEEL. 


Who can detect religion or philo- 
sophy in a fox-hunt? Well, if Uni- 
tarians and Materialists do not illus- 
trate the sportsman’s dilemma of 
hunting to heel, I never met a parable 
on horseback, 
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When hounds hit the scent, it’s 
everything to know which way to 
follow it ; for if you foolishly hunt to 
heel, the farther you go the more dis- 
tance you put between the hounds 
and the fox. 

And so, a truth may be found, and 
diligently tracked, too; but, alas for 
results ! it may all along be hunted 
the wrong way. 

I’m not going to be theological in 
pink (though your D.C.L.’s red robe 
and black velvet cap wouldn’t be out 
of order in the field), but I must drop 
the hint, how evidently. the Uni- 
tarian’s truth of our Lord’s humanity, 
from being tracked the wrong way, 
unchristianizes man and undeifies 
God: and how surely the subtle 
brain-anatomizer goes further from 
the Maker the more closely he follows 
up the made. They hunt effects and 
not causes : the scent gets fainter at 
every onward step; and the fated 
issue is error at the wrong end of the 
trail of truth. 


EDUCATIONALS. 


Before my nephew Robert went to 
a certain celebrated public school (but 
they’re all alike, so one needn’t be 
supposed to be particular as to the 
certain”) the then little fellow could 
write a fair boy’s hand, and spoke a 
speech trippingly on the tongue ; his 
modern geography was respectable, 
he had an inkling of English history, 
and could do a rule-of-three sum. 

Now, after five expensive years at 
that seat of learning (where, by-the- 
bye, he has been half his time in 
hospital from hardships and fagging), 
we find the educational results of 
some six hundred pounds in cash, 
and the pick of his youth in time, to 
be pro and con as follows. 

For the pros—he can compose an 
Alcaic ode in imitation of Horace pret- 
ty indifferently ; is a fair judge of the 
corruptions in a Greek chorus; knows 
the name of every village in ancient 
Attica; has a gentlemanly self-con- 
fident manner ; and, amongst a lot of 
humble acquaintances, has been for- 
tunate enough to secure, as especial 
intimates, three youths of family and 
fortune, whose connexion may possi- 
bly grow to value in after life. 

For the cons—it must be confessed 
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that his handwriting is illegible ; he 
is quite unable to keep account of his 
pocket-money ; he reads like a charity- 
child ; tellsme that Vienna isin Swe- 
den, and Calcutta in South America ; 
is full of extravagant notions and 
follies ; has a profound contempt for 
modern literature; and says that 
chemistry and the ologies are all bosh. 
As his prudent parent has educated 
him with an especial view of becoming 
«a doctor of medicine, I fear these 
results are the reverse of satisfactory. 

And will Oxford be any better, 
supposing that he turns to the church, 
as his mother wishes? I trow not. 
Tf the lad escapes the slang set, with 
immoral accompaniments ; and the 
ultra-high-churchers, with Popish 
ditto; and the utter hard-readers, 
whose aim is a double-first, and not 
knowledge for its own sake, whose 
destiny a college tutorship in useless 
lore, not the duties and utilities of 
life ;—if he escapes the tufts and their 
following, with inordinate expense ; or 
the low-church pious, with their 
average humble birth and dissenting 
connexions; at all events, Robert will 
not escape the gentlemanly set, and 
their rigid Oxford etiquette ; which 
alone will thoroughly disable him 
from becoming an earnest, zealous, 
unpragmatical parson for the masses ! 

This collegiate pride and chilliness 
are to cling to the man for life : he can- 
not herd heartily with his inferiors— 
waits, even with the gospel message at 
his tongue, for a formal introduction 
to his listener—is too high-bred and 
classically nurtured for ordinary 
parish work, and altogether amounts 
to that spoilt missionary, the average 
church divine. 

What’s to be done, then, with 
Robert? Let us forget the classics a 
while, as a little out of date how- 
ever admirable ; and let us try instead 
to inoculate the lad with a love for 
the natural sciences and their De- 
signer, the great and good God of 
nature, providence and grace—to in- 
terest him in astronomy, geology, 
chemistry, botany—to stir up his be- 
nevolence for the starving sinful 
masses—to lead his heart to Christ 
his Saviour, his energies to active 
good-doing, his recreations to nature 
and art, his amenities to universal 
charity ; and so, with a strong touch 
of the practical, whereby he, as a 
doctor of medicine, is to earn his 
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bread, we shall, I trow, compass in 
our nephew all the ends of education. 


PAROCHIAL TOOTHACHE, 


Do what one will, try what you 
please—milk-poultices, mesmerism, 
camomile-bags, brandy, creosote, 
chloroform —there’s no cure for the 
real strong throbbing toothache but 
extraction ; for you'll find, after that 
excruciating tug which seems to tear 
asunder soul and body, that there’s 
a fiendish little abscess at the root of 
your hollow grinder, not to be 
charmed away by any less severe 
process than the actual death-wrench. 

4Esop’s recent experience in this 
matter, and a consequent reverie 
thereon, convince him that a parish 
may have the toothache as truly as a 
parishioner; and that there is no 
remedy from the plague but excision. 

Here we are at Milford in the 
twentieth year of a bad parson, the 
dull, dry, pompous Dr. Drone ; who 
wears a shovel-hat all the week and a 
trencher on Sundays; whose ticket 
for heaven is the bare certificate of 
baptism ; in whose scheme of theology 
he (the priest) is a vice-god upon 
earth to absolve or to damn; and who 
never yet has done an atom of spirit- 
ual good to the starving souls around 
him. 

Patiently, indeed, have we borne 
our parochial toothache—this dull, 
worrying, chronic pain, varied by an 
hebdomadal fit of fiercer anguish ; and 
diligently have many of us tried all 
the anodynes in vain. Nowand then 
Drone goes to the seaside, and then 
we have the respite of some brighter 
neighbour—but he returns refreshed 
unto superior heresy and dullness ; 
he falls ill—and forthwith gets and 
forces on us a curate the very double 
of himself. My sis‘er inundates the 
parish with religious tracts; Dr. New- 
saw even invites the hyper-eloquent 
Sturgeon to be the Triton amongst 
our minnows hereabouts—but do 
what we will, the self-complacent 
Dr. Drone is still the fatal incubus of 
his ineumbency, and is probably des- 
tined to remain so for twenty years 
more. Extraction is the only cure. 
Who'll givehim abishopric? Or when, 
O when, shall Milford churehbella 
joyously ring in his successor ? 

RR 
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Now, if there were not hundreds 
of parishes amongst our ten thousand 
livings similarly afflicted with a 
chronic parochial toothache, the gen- 
tle A&sop would not thus have bored 
mankind with the useless knowledge 
of Drone’s existence; but in the 
hope that some few of Drone’s qua- 
lity may comprehend the estimation 
wherein their priestcraft presump- 
tions are held by lay folk, and may 
haply take a hint as to neglected 
duties and everlasting responsibilities, 
this is to remind them, without flat- 
tery, how sorely their parishes are 
troubled with the toothache. 


OLD MAIDS, 


Just passed the four Misses Lar- 
kins, taking their forlorn constitu- 
tional on Milford Common; _ the 
age-ing maiden-aunts of that mad-cap 
Charles, and too often made the butts 
of his ridicule, although they love 
him dearly. 

Poor things! I remember them 
all years ago graceful enough, and 
prettyish girls ; and I’ve seen them 
in succession wane away, till thus 
they have subsided into hopeless 
old maidenhood. Who can tell the 
weariness of spirit, the disappoint- 
ment and dejection, wherewith each 
one has seen her youth glide . by, 
and all its charms and hopes and 
yearnings vanish ? Who can estimate 
their heart-martyrdom of blighted and 
ignored affections? Who can guess 
the pain that has dried up in them 
all those natural gushing feelings of 
womanhood, and changed the once 
warm girls so absolutely into frigid 
spinsters? Charles, Charles, forbear 
that silly jesting: it is heartless, un- 
just, ungrateful. All such deserve of 
us men, respectful pity and love; 
and more than indulgence for any 
pettiness and frettiness of temper we 
may find in them. 

Society is ever harsh and wither- 
ingly scornful to any one whose 
chances are past, and never considers 
that an old maid often represents the 
romantic constancy of a young but 
unfortunate attachment, or the de- 
voted sacrifice of love of duty. And 
how usually in country homes, or the 
sometimes deeper solitude of cities, 
our brightest beauties blush unseen, 
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and grow up and grow old with scarce 
a chance of happy love and marriage. 
You and I know scores of likely girls, 
with nobody coming to woo—a wall- 
full of over-ripening peaches, with no 
hand to pluck them, and only heaven’s 
universal sun to kiss them on the 
willing cheek : a pity, an utter pity, 
and a waste of Sane happiness. 
And you and I have often wondered 
how it should happen so perpetually 
that so many vixens win the prizes of 
the marriage-mart, while so many 
kind and charming women die un- 
wooed and unwon. I really think 
it must be that their over-exquisite 
modesty makes not sign enough for 
our masculine vanity, as we men are 
too often carried off captive by the 
sheer impudence of amazons who 
fiatter and wink, and give us no 
trouble in the seeking; but are apt to 
pass by the sweet retiring girl, whose 
unobtrusiveness repels advances. Con- 
cealing everything, they are them- 
selves concealed—forgotten ; and, if 
old AEsop may whisper a word in any 
such good girl’s ear, he would say to 
Phyllis, “Give Corydon more en- 
couragement.” 


HAMMER AND NAIL, 


When to leave off is no small part 
of wisdom. 

Look at that carpenter's apprentice. 
The ten-a-penny nail was fixed firm 
enough right up to the head, but 
fussy over-hammering must give just 
three more blows to make all surer, 
and the whole shank is loosened in 
its socket by the jar. 

Again, a neighbour artist’s very 
clever sketch had just exactly dashed 
off nephew Robert’s likeness. It was 
quite unmistakable—the exact twist 
of his mouth and wink of his eye. 
Nothing could be better. 

Think not? knowingly asked Mr. 
Stipple : and so he took the drawing 
home, worked hard at it for five days, 
and after due diligence in fining and 
polishing, brings me back the tame, 
gentlemanlike, and fashionable mis- 
resemblance which we all barely 
recognize as our bluff Bob. subdued 
into a dancing-master ! 

Again, and mingling gravity with 
our gaieties. Don’t commentators 
always omit to tell us the reason why 
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“the Lord was angry with Balaam 
because he went, albeit he had been 
told to go?” It is understandable on 
the same principle as this, that after 
a wise father od interdicted some 
wrong request of a son obstinately 
bent thereon, if that son asks again, 
he will say, “‘ Do it, and take the con- 
sequences.” Ask once, and take your 
answer: ask twice, and you get the 
contrary, with its punishment. One 
good answer should suffice. To hu- 
man feelings what can be more wor- 
rying than iteration? All ournature 
uprises in shouts of, ‘‘ Spoke, spoke !” 
indignant at fretful repetitions. 

Further, one of the wisest of an- 
cients gave it as his tit-bit of ex- 
perience, that lifeshould be conducted 
on this identical principle of Ve quid 
nimis. Overdoing it is to vault into 
the saddle so violently as to fall over 
on the off-side. Overdoing it is to 
demonstrate practically that too much 
of anything is good for nothing; the 
old proverbial evil of excess, capable 
of infinite and most wearisome illustra- 
tion,—teetotalism, asceticism, liber- 
tinism, and all other isms moral, phy- 
sical, and metaphysical ; but just now 
brought most simply home to my 
mind by that clumsy apprentice and 
his over-vehement hammer. 


THE GRUMBLING GIMLET. 


I had hardly left that apprentice 
before a fable-seed dropped among 
my thoughts, as [ jogged homeward ; 
and it came like a flying parachute of 
dandelion out of the same young car- 
penter’s basket, lying there by the 
palings in a corner. 

To this effect. A gimlet grew ex- 
ceedingly discontented with its voca- 
tion; it envied all the other tools, 
thinking scorn of its own mean duty 
of perpetual boring and picking holes 
everywhere. The saw and the axe 
had grand work to do; the plane got 
praise always ; so did the chisel for 
its carving ; and the happy hammer 
was always ringing merrily upon the 
clenching nail. ‘But for it, a wretched, 

king, paltry gimlet, its work was 
hidden away, and the little use it 
seemed to be of, was all soon put to 
the credit of that stout interloper the 
nail. 

However, a little unseen fairy, ho- 
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vering about the grease-pot, kindly 
took occasion to comfort poor gimlet, 
as thus :— 

“Ts there one tool in the whole kit 
of them that our master, Mr. Teak, 
makes more use of thanof you? And 
which of them can he forego less 
easily ? (for, of course, your brother 
the bradall is with you in this plaint.) 
Though every tool has its special ex- 
cellence, still many of those you envy 
might be superseded by neighbours. 
The axe will hew down an oak pretty 
nearly as well as the saw will cut it ; 
the adze will smooth away rough- 
nesses at least half as neatly as the 
plane ; the knife (if our worshipful 
guild of carpenters did not unreasona- 
bly repudiate such an instrument) 
could carve a cornice better than the 
chisel : but nothing would compensate 
for your absence—no, not even your 
cousin the augur ; for neither nail nor 
screw will hoid after him. Be con- 
tent ; nay, more, be happy. Though 
your work seems mean and secret, 
though there is nothing of out- 
ward show, nothing of open praise, 
still, O gimlet, you are the most use- 
ful, and therefore I need scarcely add, 
not the least honourable of the work- 
man’s tools. It isto your good offices 
that he chiefly looks for coherence 
without splitting ; and to your quiet 
influences, the neatness, the solidity, 
the comfort of his structure may 
greatly be ascribed.” 

And are there not many pining 
gimlets in society, ambitious of the 
honour given to the greater-seeming 
tools of our Architect, but unconscious 
that in His hands they are quite as 
useful? The loving little child, the 
gentle woman, the patience of manya 
moral martyr, the diligence of many 
a duteous drudge, though their works 
may be unseen and their virtues 
operate in obscurity, yet are these 
main helpers to the very joints and 
bands of our body corporate, the 
quiet home-influences whereby the 
great edifice society is so nicely wain- 
scotted and floored without split 
boards. 


STABBING IN THE DARE, 


My poor little Arabesque has just 
been hamstrung—a detestable and 
most cruel piece of malice. 

It is some little compensation to be 
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able to add that the ruffian who did 
it has been caught, having asked of 
my whereabouts at a public-house in 
the hearing of an honest man, who 
told of him; and a very queer fact 
(one of the strangest curiosities of 
literature, ’tis really) came out before 
the bench about the culprit. When 
taken, he looked like a Gypsey, with 
black elf locks, an old wide-awake, 
and dirty smock ; butasthe first was 
immediately found to be a wig, and 
the last to cover a rusty suit of black, 
with a pair of spectacles in the pocket, 
we had down a celebrated detective 
from town to see whether the fellow, 
in his true skin, might not be known 
to the London police : and the result 
came out, that he was instantly re- 
cognized as a paid critic in the 
service of that fierce London weekly, 
The Athenian Slasher. 

Here was a discovery! The 
scoundrel who could wrongfully mur- 
der a reputation for hire was also 
capable of hamstringing a colt ! And 
from one and the same cause—potent 
envy. 

Because I, Alsop, had heretofore 
(like everybody else,) committed 
poetry and prose to print ; because 
the Athenian Slasher (not having been 
propitiated,) had, of course, cut and 
thrust at me infuriatedly ; because I 
eared nothing whatever about it, 
quietly permitting such brutum ful- 
men to blow itself up for its own 
glory ; because, lastly and chiefly, I, 
fEsop, was believed to be a peg or two 
above my critics, a trifle better clad, 
better found, better taught, and every- 
way better todo ; therefore this charm- 
ing Rhadamanthus of the press had 
(in some rare holiday) taken a third 
class day-ticket to carry out his 
vengeanceagriust my unapproachable 
superiority after a more real and 
literal fashion than mere pen-stabbing 
amounted to. 

O, right noble Athenian Slasher, 
I only wish that yet another cousin of 
your editor would attempt to fire one 
of my ricks, and so enable me to send 
a brace of the great anonymous fra- 
ternity of critical slanderers to their 
natural homestead—Lambeth Peni- 
tentiary. 

And now, delivered of my wrath- 
ful wish, let me hint at one other 
cause for the critic-world’s rage against 
your present confessor. Once—and 
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almost only once, for Alsop gives 
habitually—I refused a petitioner 
with no common indignation. It 
happened thus ; and remember, asub- 
stantial foundation of truth is always 
at the bottom of our Adsop’s fables, 

I had been guilty of a book— 
a not very unfrequent crime, Smith’s 
works are in everybody’s hands—and 
had elicited as usual plenty of praise 
and blame. One review, however,— 
it was in a weekly of fair repute—over- 
did all possibilities of honest com- 
mendation ; and as I was reading 
wonderingly the marvel was revealed ; 
for an afternoon post brought me 
a letter from the disinterested author 
of that critique, full of family secrets 
about debts and children, and begging 
the loan of twenty pounds. 

As I read—I am foolish enough to 
confess it—Aisop’s heart was misgiv- 
ing him, and the twenty pounds were 
all but gone ; seeing that the potency 
of praise, no less than the weakness of 
pity was doing its stalwart best to 
quicken his never too dormant sym- 
pathies ; however, unluckily for both 
author and critic, an overleaf post- 
script ran thus : 

“* N.B.-—I may be pardoned for 
saying, my gratitude can repay you 
seven-fold, as I have the ear of several 
editors, and in especial am a principal 
writer in the ————” 

Of course, this settled the question. 
I never answered that letter, as it was 
impossible for AZsop’s honesty to buy 
praises. But the creditable result has 
been, that the aforesaid and divers 
fraternal journals have been my 
meanest and bitterest malignants 
ever since. 

So be it ; they live by slander, and 
the public loves amusement ; and 
when one’s friends get tired of Robin- 
son’s perpetual praises, nothing serves 
him better than for a quick-witted 
foe to tell a few lies to his discredit ; 
it polishes the dim mirror of friend- 
ship to reflect more truly, and wakes 
up even the outer world to see for 
itself. Ay, stab in the dark, sir ; stab 
at my back; stab away with feeble 
malice ; but it may disconcert even 
your impudence to be told that you 
are known, and but for sheer con- 
tempt would be exposed. 
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THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE, 


A stupid lout (he would have been 
called Scholastikos formerly,) between 
the shafts of a cart was pulling it out 
of the White Lion yard ; and soon 
after he produced the horse as an 
accessory. 

I thought immediately of our High- 
church curate. 

According to him, the baptismal 
certificate in your waistcoat pocket is 
a ticket for salvation ; however, he 
sometimes has the grace to add, con- 
version may be expedient too, as a 
prudent addition. 

In fact, he pulls out the cart of 
safety, and, by way of an after- 
thought, produces the needs-must of 
locomotion. 

Esop is one of those who can 
heartily thank heaven for infant bap- 
tism ; for the golden chance of dedi- 
cating to the only Good One a poor 
little morsel of humanity, at its most 
innocent, most helpless, most accept- 
able ; and gladly would he, if other 
than a bachelor, follow up right 
piously such excellent beginnings. 

But he cannot comprehend, with 
sundry modern pundits, how initia- 
tion can be construed into completion ; 
how the letter A, like a greedy 
Moses’ wand, is orthodoxically in- 
terpreted so as to swallow the whole 
remainder alphabet, and to stand 
for all literature by itself, to be de- 
veloped afterward or not, as may 
be ; how a cabala of words, with cheap 
water and a careless parson, is to save 
per se, all else being superfluous, 

It’s the old story of extremes meet- 
ing ; the formalist shakes hands with 
the antinomian ; the first does all 
honour to the cart, the second scorns 
the horse. 


DROPPING THE BATTLEDORE, 


As I was passing Eden Villa, I 
heard high words, apparently a do- 
mestic argument between the voci- 
ferous pair, who were once our billing 
and cooing Jeannette and Jeannot. 
And soon after, as I skirted Dr. 
Blacklook’s school-playground, I was 
reminded of them again ; battledore 
and shuttlecock—there they go ; never 
let a word drop, but worry and 
wrangle, and exasperate utterly, and 
duteously make the most of it ! 
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I seldom knew a downright quarrel 
yet, where two people were not in the 
wrong ; drop your battledore and the 
shuttlecock will fall. ‘ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” No doubt it 
does, in nine cases out of ten. 

But not quite always ; some unrea- 
sonable quarrellers there be, who will 
batter the peacemaker when he drops 
his battledore; and it’s manifestly 
better that the shuttlecock be batter- 
ed. With such folks it’s always 
wiser to give than to take. I hate 
a quarrel ; but a man must be 
either very dull or very dishonest who 
can go through life, meekly and mute- 
ly as Broadbrim counsels ; under 
some circumstances it’s not to be done 
without a compromise of every good 
thing. Woe to the spiritless varlet 
who buys his present quiet by such a 
spendthrift mortgage ! 

And here, in this common case of 
a discordant Jeannette and Jeannot, 
what’s to be done? If he drops 
battledore, it’s all over with him, 
henceforth and to the end of the 
a henpecked ; and as to any 
probability of battledore-dropping b 
the she, that’s as far distant as Al- 
eyone. Inextinguishable tongue will 
doubtless gain the day ; and Jeannot, 
though unvanquished still, by taking 
refuge in a wiser silence, will seem 
to his foe to have succumbed. 

The battle is not equal. A whole 
sex for sympathy, and half the other 
sex for gallantry, side at once with 
the vociferating Jeannette, without a 
doubt ; while, as for poor Jeannot, he 
dares not tell his trouble even toa 
brother, without the risk of being 
thought a weak fool ; nor carry his 
reasonable quarrel out a /’owtrance 
with Jeannette, without earning with 
all respectable ignoramuses the cha- 
racter of a brute. Meanwhile, his 
innocence is helplessly slandered by 
the foul mouth of jealousy, his patient 
spirit bruised by the vituperations of 
rage ; and all this aggravated by the 
fact of Mrs. Jeannette’s hypocritical 
gentleness and graciousness to strani- 
gers, while for the enduring Jeannot 
she reserves these perpetual storms 
of perverted affection that form the 
atmosphere of Eden Villa. 


ALONGSIDE EDEN VILLA, 


Depend upon it, the special ex- 
periences of every one of us would, 
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if fairly made known, advantage 
every other of us. These things 
have not been endured in vain to the 
individual, nor without an ulterior 
design of Providence for the benefit 
of his social sphere. ‘‘ None of us 
liveth for himself” alone, nor dieth 
for himself. Each is one little tessera 
in the vast and elaborately-patterned 
tesselated pavement of society ; and 
without his particular qualities of 
character and incident, his form and 
colour, the mighty total of God’s 
Mosaiced floor would be by so much 
incomplete. When a man has haply 
endured vexations himself, or wit- 
nessed better men suffering adversi- 
ties, it is well for such an one to con- 
sider truly,—All this worry, all this 
evil is not sent for nothing, either as 
to me or to my brethren ; for self, the 
lesson is chiefly patience, with acces- 
sories of conquest over difliculty, and 
prayerful faith in trouble ; but for 
others, the man has his moral tale to 
tell, his confession, his sympathetic 
open-heartedness, whereby, under si- 
milar wretched circumstances, ‘ some 
forlorn and shipwreck’d brother 
haply may take heart again.” 

ence, even Asop’s reveries shall, 
unknown to him, be the mouthpiece 
of many a case of wedded martyr- 
dom, the daguerreotyped picture of 
many a dislocated home ; comforting 
some by the very fact of finding in 
imperishable print domestic truths 
that few have ventured to utter to 
his friend, if even he try not to con- 
ceal them from himself. It is not by 
every author that termagants are put 
into the stocks, and too-frequent mar- 
ried misery limned truly; it is not 
every writer who will dare to speak 
a pitying word for Traviata ; nor will 
qui que ce soit dash, with the con- 
temptuous force of an iron knight 
charging a mob of leathern-jacked 
churls, into the very thick of the 
critics. These things, friends unseen, 
has sop tilted at for you. The 
hump is in his spirit more truly than 
on his back—a hump that makes him 
independent, rash, censorious, Quixo- 
tic. Like mad Lear, his acmé of 
happiness would be to head a charge 
of ten thousand horse! Was not 
Alexander a hunchback ? 
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How glad all those little boys 
round a bonfire are of the grand 
chance of flinging firebrands about ; 
and with what an innate love of mis- 
chief-naking every small society cir- 
culates its calumnies ! 

Our Little Pedlington seems to live 
on gossip ; its maw must be crammed 
with news, true or false; the hint 
becomes a surmise, and the surmise a 
rumour, and the rumour a fact, and 
the fact known in all its details to 
every family in the parish, long 
before those whom it chiefly may 
concern have any notion of its ex- 
istence. Dr. Newsaw, I’ll be bound, 
has’nt the least idea that there were 
dreadful stories afloat, relative to his 
totally unconscious Mrs. N., when 
Colonel Blunt was hereabout with his 
militia ; Simpson is probably to this 
hour ignorant that he has been seve- 
ral times indubitably ruined, solely be- 
cause he has seen fit from time to 
time to curtail the more obvious ex- 
travagances of his household ; whilst 
Imyself,—I know this well enough and 
chuckle at the news,—I, Acsop Smith 
the hunchback, have been by common 
and undoubted authority reported an 
engaged man over and over again to 
every expectant spinster in the county. 
There’s no end to it; and the more 
you deny a lie, the faster and farther 
it spreads. And who can fend off 
calumnies? Possibly at this mo- 
ment, you yourself, friend, or I my- 
self, may be the most innocent victim 
of some malignant or ridiculous story, 
that may (if Providence so will) 
prove the hinge of our destiny. Who 
can help it? As well may the way- 
side hedgerow help itself, so as to 
keep clear of splashes in muddy 
weather ! There’s nothing to be 
done, but to let it dry on, and then it 
will anon blow off clean in sunshine 
from the vigorous healthy leaves. 
And remember, for comfort in things 
serious, O maligned one, that through 
a little patience and courage and dis- 
cretion and timely explanation, this 
very storm shall turn anon to blow 
you the monsoon of prosperity ; only 
wait and be duteous, and bide your 
coming chance. 
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THE rare excitement into which the 
Chinese have managed to throw Great 
Britain, has, at length, subsided. 
Thousands of roughs have torn their 
electioneering handbills from their 
hats; have relit their pipes, and, 
with perfect satisfaction beaming in 
their amiable countenances, have re- 

laced their hands in their pockets. 

r. Coppock breathes again. The 
great privilege of Britons has been 
asserted throughout the empire, and 
a new House of Commons waits the 
queen’s pleasure to assemble at 
Westminster. The spectacle of the 
past month has not been without in- 
struction, regarded calmly and with- 
out party spirit, as we shall endea- 
vour to prove to our readers. There 
are thousands of men in England 
and in Ireland who sigh for the party 
days that are no more ; and who see 
in the disruption of Whigs and 
Tories, into Liberals, Liberal-Con- 
servatives, Peelites, Radicals, Chart- 
ists, and the Manchester School, a 
sign of political weakness. They 
look back tenderly to the days of 
Walpole; they see perfect govern- 
ment in the pitched political battles, 
that sorely distressed poor, narrow- 
minded George the Third. A vigor- 
ous and united opposition is held by 
these men to be a healthy element in 
the state. And when they speak of 
an opposition, they mean a given 
number of members of parliament, 
who, in obedience to the call of a 
chosen leader, follow him to the 
lobby, as sheep follow their leader’s 
bell to the fold. Such an es 
made respectable by the brilliant 
rhetoric and ready courage of its 
chief, is, we are told, a blessing to 
the country in which it exists. Be t, 
since the late Sir Robert Peel broke 
up the serried ranks of the Tory 
party, the people of Great Britain 

ve not enjoyed the inestimable 
services of such an army. Govern- 
ments have been fettered by com- 
binations, and overthrown by sud- 
den assaults ; but the present genera- 
tion isa stranger to those close and 
even-handed battles by which, before 
the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Whigs and Tories, pur sang, alter- 


nately ped the reins of power. 
Ministries of mediocrities, and of all 
the talents (simply more pretentious 
mediocrities), of Tory legislators ad- 
dicted to liberal utterances, and li- 
beral senators, the stout enemies of 
electoral reform—these curious com- 
binations have been the inheritance 
of the living generation ; and if we 
look carefully into the matter, we 
shall see how these strange mixtures 
of ideas—these cabinets of wide sym- 
— _and narrow performances— 
1ave arisen. 

A glance at an election as Hogarth 
painted it—with drunken voters— 
ale-houses disgorging tipsy bands of 
bribed freemen, with Social heads 
and shrieking women—set against a 
faithful picture of a metropolitan 
election as conducted in 1857, would 
perhaps afford some clue to a just 
appreciation of the actual political 
world. Then pocket boroughs were 
unnistakably in the pockets of their 
patrons ; men voted under intimida- 
tion, and were only too thankful 
when their vote elicited from their 
vatron the luxury of a pot-house 
»00ze. Members so returned went 
to Westminster to vote for the peer 
who had returned them. Was the 
patron of the ducal house of Bed- 
ford, the protegé went blindfold into 
the Whig lobby? Happy protegé, 
if at the close of his parliamentary 
career, hisservices were rewarded with 
a modest sinecure! There were, how- 
ever, other and comparatively inde- 
pendent suadbeen—died is to say, 
members whose votes were in the 
market, to be bid for by the ministry 
of the day. All that the party poten- 
tates could not accomplish by terri- 
torial influence, their creatures could 
compass by the secret use of the 
public purse. If they did not buy 
voters for their nominees, they 
bought the members once elected. 
Well, the story is an old and a stale 
one. The Reform Bill swept the 
dirt away ; still it is only when we 
have been brought face to face with 
the parliamentary iniquities prac- 
tised before the passing of this me- 
morable act, that we are able to ap- 
preciate to the full, the change it 
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wrought in the government of the 
country. The press, at the same 
time, became a power. It advanced 
to the dignity of the Fourth Estate, 
and exercised, in behalf of the peo- 
le, a salutary check upon the com- 
Finations of parties out of power, and 
the acts of the party in power. The 
pressure from without completed the 
purification of the House of Com- 
mons ; and it was no small triumph 
for the aristocracy to find that the 
Houses cf Stanley and of Bedford 
had lost no ground in the esteem of 
the people, when they could no 
longer buy nor make votes. While 
the comparative freedom of parlia- 
ment from the briber’s purse and 
the oligarch’s rent roll, has sent many 
new and good men to the Commons 
house, who would never, in all pro- 
bability have reached it, had they 
lived in the days of dull George the 
Second, it has scarcely affected the 
position of the aristocracy before the 
country. Administrative skill is 
gained, like every other art, by prac- 
tice. To this skill; to party strife ; to 
diplomatic finesse; to the rules of 
parliament and the elaboration of 
bills, the great families have specially 
devoted their time. Their sons are 
versed in precedents and forms. Red- 
tapists, too often, to a harmful de- 
gree; they yet represent that con- 
servatism without which no progress 
is permanent. It would appear to 
be their destiny to stand as a break- 
water before the storms of the popu- 
lar will. They jove the Constitution 
—even to jealousy of all who would 
touch it. Niggard reformers, the 
aristocratic members of the British 
government are yet so far controlled 
by the direct voice of the people—a 
voice that penetrates to every manor 
and to every palace—that they must 
perforce move on, and adapt them- 
selves to the demands of the times, 
Where now shall we find either a 
Whig or a Tory of the old school ? 
Men are changing with the wild and 
daring spirit of the age; and let us 
be assured that a class of cultivated 
legislators, who are removed from 
the distorting intluence of close poli- 
tical contact with the people, and yet 
who are amenable to the public 
opinion of the country, are a safe- 
guard to the liberties we all love, 
against the dangers to which the 
passions or cries of a moment con- 
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tinually expose them. And it is this 
shifting of public opinion partieu- 
larly, upon which the statesmen who 
have flourished within the last thirty 
years, may rest their justification of 
their acts. It is true that Lord Pal- 
merston began his public life as the 
Tory champion of Cambridge ; it is 
true that in 1806 he contested the 
University against the young Lord 
Henry Petty, the Whig candidate ; 
it is true that his lordship after- 
wards occupied seats in the same cabi- 
nets with his early rival; it is true 
that this versatile nobleman first 
took office as Secretary at War un- 
der the Duke of Portland, and that 
he remained in this very office from 
the year 1809 to 1828. But then 
the times began to spin rather giddily 
“down the ringing grooves of 
change.” The taciturn young viscount 
was roused to eloquence by the 
Catholic emancipation debates. There 
was a wide breach in the Tory party. 
The expedient of ‘open questions” 
had been adopted by Lord Liver- 
pool, and for a time antagonists on 
Catholic emancipation, as fierce as 
Canning and Peel, were members of 
one cabinet. The death of the Pre- 
mier parted them, Palmerston re- 
maining in office with Canning. The 
period of compromises, changes, and 
reservations had arrived. It was ob- 
vious that great events were at hand. 
Even Manchester was without a 
member ; and there stood the old 
Duke, true to his Toryism still, ask- 
ing for the Hundred of Rassetlow 
(when East Retford was disfran- 
chised for bribery) the two seats 
which young Lord John claimed for 
the great cotton metropolis. Here, 
again, the Tories split into halves ; 
Canning, Palmerston, Huskisson, 
and others, walking calmly to the 
side of the inveterate little Whig 
from Woburn Abbey. 

The ReformBill story is familiar to 
every reader; it placed Earl Grey in 
power, and Palmerston in his proper 
position of Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs. ‘“ Reform, retrenchment, and 
peace,” said the premier, when he took 
office. And from that date henceforth, 
through the stormy days of the 
League ; through the revolutionary 
year, 1848 ; through the Crimean 
war,—how many combinations and 
compromises have we not seen! The 
mud that has been plentifully cast 
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on all sides, as now one leader and 
now another has deserted an old 
standard for a new one —the taunts 
that have been tacked to “a foolishcon- 
sistency”— -the concessions the stern 
old duke lived to make—the fierce 
invective with which Disraeli spat 
upon the heels of Peel—the few 
months of power held by the Derby- 
ites—that curious flash of Young 
Englandism in which Lord John 
Manners, somewhat unhappily for 
his own reputation, realised the spirit 
im verse now inseparable from his 
name—the stalwart form of O’Con- 
neil, commanding the House—the 
sweet eloquence of Sheil—the genius 
of Bronghath—sonedentious Joseph 
Hume dividing the House for half-a- 
crown ; these are points in the par- 
liamentary history of our time, that 
indicate the rapid movements of the 
century. Can you have a compact 
opposition, while new questions turn 
up daily ; while events succeed each 
other with a rapidity to which 
neither our reading nor our ex- 
perience can afford us a parallel? 
The superior light in which we live 
has forced upon men who have no 
conscience, the necessity of wearing a 
false one in public. They cannot 
vote in one lobby, while it is known 
that their convictions should carry 
them to the opposition. On many 
questions they stand pledged, not to 
their party, but to their constituents. 
In view of the next elections, they 
are forced to consider whether each 
vote will please or displease the 
electors whom they represent. And 
if any distinct and unanswerable 
proof of the complete dependence of 
party upon the popular will were 
wanting, we ced tnt look beyond 
the recent general contest to find it. 

The majority of the House of Con- 
mons that, on Tuesday, the 3rd of last 
March, censured the conduct of go- 
vernment in the Chinese war, would, in 
the old party days, have given power 
to Lord Derby. The very dissolution 
is an illustration of the change that 
has come over the House of Commons. 
It proved this, viz., that there was no 
solid opposition—no opposition ca- 
pable of taking office in the House. 
The combination of small parties de- 
scribed sneeringly by Lord Palmerston 
as “a fortuitous concurrence of atoms” 
was a combination _ which, apart 
from the merits of t! question that 
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provoked it, the nation has every 
reason to congratulate itself. It sent 
the Manchester School (that had not 
the slightest hope of achieving places 
upon the Treasury benches, and was 
therefore beyond the suspicion of a 
poor motive)—it sent this school into 
the lobby with Disraeli, Gladstone, 
and Lord John Russell. And then 
arose the cry of conspiracy—chiefly 
raised, we fear, upon the ministerial 
benches. Lord Palmerston addressing 
his electors at Tiverton, was lensed 
to be facetious on the accident which 
carried men of various shades of opi- 
nion to a combined division against 
his government. He pointed to the 
members in opposition—not as consci- 
entious gentlemen who, having given 
him their support on questions where 
their opinions were in harmony with 
his, unfortunately differed from him 
on the Chinese war ; but as designing 
men who had dodged his policy—first 
the war nine-pence—then various bills 
—and who had hoped in short that 
‘upon some question, no matter what, 
the government might be put in a 
minority.” This version of the last 
conflict of the late House of Commons 
is unworthy of the Prime Minister of 
this country ; as it is unjust to that 
Tory party, to which, in his early 
time, he was proud to belong. Mr. 
Bernal Osborne showed a higher ap- 
preciation of Parliamentary conflict 
than his leader, when he addressed the 
turbulent roughs of Dover and told 
them that he “ honoured and respected 
the Tory party ;” but he was singu- 
larly infelicitous when he became 
facetious upon Liberal-Conservatives, 
and proceeded to describe them as 
“a sort of tesselated pavement made 
up of patches.” He tacked no base 
motives, however, to the votes of his 
opponents after the fashion of Lord 
Palmerston ; and for this more gentle- 
manly estimate of men who happen 
to differ from him, he deserves the 
thanks of the country. 

If weturn from the hustingsof Dover 
and Tiverton to the hustings of Ayles- 
bury, we may note the words of Mr. 
Disraeli, on the war nine-pence, ete. 
He says—*The present government 
claims very great credit for taking off 
the income tax what is called ‘the war 
nine-pence,’ which might have been 
continued for another year. I am 

tified, gentlemen, that you are re- 
Reved from that war nine- pence, but 
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Iam not perfectly sure if a certain 
notice had not been given in the House 
of Commons on the first night of the 
last session, that you would have got 
rid of that taxation ‘a laugh and 
cheers). All I know is that the esti- 
mates of this country—as I have the 
highest authority for stating—were 
mo ca I believe within forty-eight 
hours, by the amount of £3,000,000.” 
Let us pass from Aylesbury to the 
Guildhall, London, where Lord John, 
perched upon a chair, spoke to the 
citizens of the English metropolis. 
He alluded to the general belief that 
Lord Palmerston was “ fit to preside 
over the councils of this empire. He 
thought he (Palmerston) deserved the 
support of the House of Commons 
and of the nation; but he would 
not admit that if the House of Com- 
mous came to a vote adverse to the 
government, they, or the majority of 
them, were to be stigmatized as de- 
siring to make the degradation and 
humiliation of their countrya stepping 
stone to power (cheers). He thought 
the House of Commons ought to be 
independent, and that they ought to 
vote upon the merits of every ques- 
tion. They might commit errors, but 
they should have a free and indepen- 
dent choice, and they ought not to be 
browbeaten as they had been by any 
minister (cheers).” 

These charges of statesmen against 
statesmen are calculated to do infinite 
harm. That which we have endea- 
voured to point out as the necessity of 
the times, viz., the divisions of politi- 
cal parties into sections, while it dis- 
appoints many men whose natural 
abilities and parliamentary accom- 
plishments would, under ordinary 
circumstances, command a large share 
of power, should never so affect their 
temper as to degrade them to the 
point of twitting rivals with political 
dishonesty. Such exhibitions of bad 
taste are expected in the excitement 
of elections ; but they should be given 
to the public—if they must be given 
at all—through the medium of the 
bill-sticker, not through the mouth 
of the man who aspires to the solemn 
office of a British senator. On the 
score of consistency none of the lead- 
ers in the late House of Commons 
(save the chiefs of the Manchester 
School) could lay solid claims to the 
consideration of the public. Palmers- 
ton—the jocular debater—loves power 
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with as keen a relish as any man in 
the country. He has always loved it. 
He has had a larger share of it in this 
country than any man living. He has 
combined ; he has made part of va- 
rious fortuitous concurrences of atoms; 
he has been the opponent and the 
subordinate of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Still, he hates combinations: he de- 
spises them. If he cannot battle suc- 
cessfully against his opponents on the 
fair ground of their opinions, he can 
assail their motives. He can hint 
darkly at conspiracies, and not con- 
spiracies made respectable by strong 
and honest convictions, He hints at 
political burglary. An opposition 
motion is to him a political jemmy, 
fashioned to open the doors of the trea- 
sury. He is prepared for the burglars. 
In many of them he recognizes old 
friends—in others, foes of tried chi- 
valry, who have given him a gene- 
rous support in times of difficulty. 
But he stands at bay, and fires at one 
and all indifferently. Let us con- 
sider the sadness of the picture, 
rightly regarded, when Lord John 
Russell is driven to defend his politi- 
cal honour against the stigmas of the 
noble Viscount at the head of her 
Majesty’s government ! Contrast the 
assertions of Lord Palmerston on 
the war ninepence, &c., with the 
reply of the right hon. member for 
Buckinghamshire, and every candid 
reader must come to the conclusion 
that either the first Lord of the 
Treasury or the Tory Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is guilty of a gross 
misrepresentation of facts. Lord Pal- 
merston infers, at Tiverton, that he 
always intended to drop the war 
ninepence—in fact that he was not 
influenced in his budget by the 
motion placed by the opposition in 
the house on the first night of last 
session ; while, from the hustings at 
Aylesbury, Mr. Disraeli affirms, on 
the highest authority, that the esti- 
mates were reduced, he believes, 
within forty-eight houvs by the 
amount of £3,000,000. There can be 
no spectacle more melancholy than 
this before the country. It has been 
said that men who spend much of 
their time hurling mud at their 
enemies, are certain to find some of 
the filth spattered over their own in- 
dividuality. It is clear that this ap- 

lies to political as to any other life. 

o degrade the character of English 
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senators in the heat of party strife, is 
to do aharm in the country for which 
it is not easy to find acure. As we 
have said, the force of circumstances 
has severed old political parties. The 
multiplicity of questions before par- 
liament—the ever increasing wants of 
a progressing people—the spread of 
education—railways and telegraphs 
—international treaties of commerce 
—electoral, municipal, and clerical 
reforms—have each and all their 
champions, while some claim the 
dignity of a party, in the House of 
Commons. The ballot, church-rate 
abolition, the malt duties, the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death, 
medical reform, each had their chosen 
representatives in the last House. 
Then there were the advocates of 
secular education, and the opponents 
of the Maynooth grant. In the 
previous parliament we enjoyed a 
representative even of an Indian 
rajah. Well, these various advo- 
cates are attached neither to the 
Conservative nor to the Liberal party, 
on all questions. They are rather 
the wedges set in both parties that, 
at a given signal, are driven home, 
and succeed in splitting them up. 
Cries of treachery and conspiracy are 
raised by the worsted party ; but the 
English people look calmly on the 
fight, secure in the knowledge that 
the disruption is a healthy sign of 
steadily advancing progress. The 
rupture proves generally that the 
question which has accomplished it 
is ripe for legislation. More, it tends 
to loosen always the bonds of both 
Whigs and Tories ; splitting off some 
member of either side to a new 
band of politicians, such as the 
Peelites, Stanleyites, or Cobdenites. 
The motion facetiously alluded to at 
Carlisle, by Sir James Graham, and 
which Lord Palmerston at Tiverton 
appeared to regard as the plan of a 
dishonest conspiracy—viz.: that of 
Mr. Disraeli on the expenditure—is 
a curious instance of the disruption of 
the great ies to which we allude. 
Hear Sir James :—“ Notice was one 
evening given of this motion. There 
was an old friend of mine, a Tory 
member, sitting on the left hand of 
the speaker. said to him this— 
‘ Now I will put three boxes upon the 
table of the eon of Commons, and 
I will use the ballot as the means of 
voting, and I will write three names 
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upon those boxes, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston, 
one on each box, and I will bet you 
any money that the ballot being con- 
fined to the Tory members, Lord Pal- 
merston will have an immense ma- 
jority’ (a laugh). Now, my old friend 
aughed, but did not deny it ; not in 
the least. That very motion to which 
I have referred in favour of economy 
only failed because a large number of 
his (the proposer’s) friends, the Tory 
members, voted against it and for 
Lord Palmerston.” Mr. Locke King’s 
motion offers another instance. Here 
we found Lord Palmerston—that 
‘ Liberal’ of curious complexion—in 
the lobby with the whole body of the 
opposition ! Even in the Chinese 
debate, between thirty and forty 
Tories voted with the Premier. Yet 
Mr. Disraeli is glad there was a dis- 
solution, and remains well satisfied 
with the result-—because he believes 
(or believed at Aylesbury) that the 
tendency of this dissolution will be 
“ to bring back what is necessary for 
the good government of this country 
—two great political parties with 
definite opinions.” Should these two 
great parties arise—will they be led 
by chiefs beyond the use of slander 
as a weapon, and beyond the mean- 
ness of a really factious opposition ? 
We hardly care to inquire, however, 
since we disagree entirely—the returns 
being before us—with the right ho- 
norable gentleman’s conclusion. There 
never was the most distant hope that 
the new parliament would be a great 
party house, since there was no great 
— before the country that could 
divide the members into two broadly 
marked sections. The addresses of 
the candidates—vague and unsatis- 
factory on all points, save the con- 
duct of Yeh—are the best proof of 
this. Far from wishing to fetter 
themselves to the leadership of any 
chief, it has been the aim of the 
majority of the candidates to commit 
themselves as little as possible. Some 
were for Palmerston—“ and a little 
more,” as Mr. Henry Mayhew ex- 
pressed it in his address to the elec- 
tors of Southwark—others were for 
the vigorous prosecution of the 
Chinese war, but could not promise 
to support the Premier generally--— 
others again pointed to the career of 
the noble Viscount as one of doubt- 
ful liberalism based upon his in- 
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stinctive Toryism, and asked their 
electors whether the opponent of Mr. 
Locke King’s motion was a safe man 
of progress to follow. Palmerstonian 
candidates, to use the words of one 
of his lordship’s own subordinates, 
could, like Sir G. Clerk at Dover, sup- 
port either the Lord Palmerston of 
1818, or the Lord Palmerston of 
1857. Thus there are conservatives 
upon whom the Premier may count 
on certain questions; as there are 
liberals upon whom Lord Derby 
might rely occasionally. But where 
is the great party pledged to carry 
the Derbyites to the ministerial 
benches—where the great sections 
that, through good or evil report, 
will stand by the actual government ? 
More, where is the strong party 
unanimous on the details of a new 
Reform bill? We must confess that 
after having examined the list of the 
new house, we are unable to point to 
either. 

No—if the new parliament have 
a peculiar character, it is its utter 
want of party colour. No less than 
171 untried members form part of it. 
We are told that the Liberal gains 
are sixty-nine, while those of the 
Conservatives are only twenty-seven ; 
that the net gain of eighty-four votes 
belongs to Liberalism. Yet how many 
of these ostensible Liberals will really 
and truly belong to the Conservatives 
on many important questions ; and, 
on the other hand, how many of the 
“Conservative” members will be 
found frequently in the lobby with 
Russell or Palmerston? Scotland, it 
would appear, has proved the staunch- 
est upholder of Liberal ideas ; while 
in lreland, we present returns of 
Conservatives and Liberals nearly 
balanced. The precision of the tables 
given in the newspapers is amusing. 
Foreigners who may chance to read 
them, will infallibly run away with 
the notion that Great Britain has 
pronounced in favour of some radical 
changes in the Constitution, of which 
Lord Palmerston is to be the author. 
Yet, of these so-called Liberals, how 
many would support the ministry, if 
they were to propose the establish- 
ment of electoral districts, or the in- 
troduction of the ballot box? How 
many Conservatives would abandon 
Mr. Disraeli if, having reached a seat 
upon the ministerial benches, he 
were to carry out all he. promised the 
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other day at Aylesbury? This is 
the logical light in which the new 
House should be regarded. Allthat 
can be said of it is that it will un- 
doubtedly support the vigorous pro- 
secution of the Chinese war ; instead of 
being divided therefore into Liberals 
and Conservatives, it should have been 
parted into Yehites and Nayites. Its 
next step is uncertain—so uncertain 
that we are unwilling to risk an 
opinion upon it. Itmay, asthe 7’imes 
ventures to prognosticate, support 
“‘ progressive improvements,” under 
the auspices of the Palmerston ad- 
ministration, as distinguished from 
“radical reform,” if the reader can 
understand anything very definite 
under either of these heads. But we 
must confess a love for something 
more definite than is here expressed. 
Governments fall, not upon abstract 
questions—but upon little, or rather 
comparatively little measures. Some- 
thing—Yeh’s conduct for instance— 
turns up suddenly, which forms no 
part of the Liberal nor the Conserva- 
tive creed ; still that disruption of 
parties sneered at by Lerd Palmer 
ston occurs. Conservatives, Radi- 
cals, Manchester men, Peelites, Minis- 
terialists, are all suddenly jumbled 
together. The men in power receive 
a shock ; and receiving a shock, they 
cannot always dissolve the House 
that has censured them. Well, look- 
ing calmly at the new parliamentary 
list with its 171 untried members, 
and considering how rapidly unfore- 
seen events succeed each other in 
these days, can we reasonably put 
faith in that unclouded political fu- 
ture for the premier, which his sup- 
porters — him? More, is the 
country likely to be benefitted by the 
new blood that has been carried by 
the electoral bodies to Westminster ? 

A model House of Commons should 
represent all shades of public opinion. 
The good of the empire is to be 
achieved—not by 654 persons forme 
ing the pliant tail of any leader, but 
by an assembly of English gentlemen, 
to whom honour is dearer than life ; 
whose clear intelligence keeps the 
weal of the nation as its sole am- 
bition; whose knowledge of the 
past, compounded with large ex- 
perience of the present, forms a 
guarantee for the conservation of all 
that is tried and good in the British 
constitution; and whose appreciation 
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of the glorious liberties we enjoy, 
and the elements which conserve it, 
makes them as jealous of unripe ad- 
ditions to our statutes, as they are 
opposed to hasty erasures from them. 
They should be the firm friends of 
religion—protecting it against the 
slip-shod philosophy that would ap- 
pear to be peculiar to Chartism, and 
the irreverent sarcasms which pre- 
vail unhappily at the present time ; 
they should,—in this we include all 
moral qualitications—be gentlemen. 
So judged, then, what shall we say 
of many of the men whom vast con- 
stituencies have accepted as their re- 
presentatives? They have one and 
all the Esquire to their names ; but, 
then, the butcher round the corner 
expects his friends to give him this 
title when they write to him on pri- 
vate affairs. We are one and all 
esquires, whether our grandfathers 
bore arms, or tilled the soil. Nor are 
we inclined to quarrel with the liberal 
character of the nation that throws 
open her honours to all comers who 
can make good their intellectual or 
moral claim to them ; yet, while we 
touch our cap to Robert Stephenson, 
Esquire, and to Professor Faraday, 
we decline todo obeisance to yonder 
bulky fellow, who squats upon his 
money bags and claims our reverence. 
Well, it is this fellow before whom 
the constituencies of England espe- 
cially have bowed, whom we wish to 
examine as a member of the House of 
Commons. Let capital be represented 
of course ; but let it be by men who 
have financial ideas, not simply men 
who possess capital. There is a long 
distance between a Baring and a 
Roupell, or a Nicholl ; yet the Lon- 
don slop tailor has turned Major 
Boyle out of Frome. The abject 
adoration of money has triumphed, 
nearly universally. Roupell is mem- 
ber for Lambeth, according to report, 
at a cost of £15,000. Two hundred 
and fifty cabs at twenty-five shillings 
per cab, and seven shillings per driver, 
= diem, are said to have conveyed 

r. Roupell’s supporters to the poll. 
We can remember no reason for re- 

tting Mr. Wilkinson, the late mem- 

r; but we can call to mind many 
reasons why this great English con- 
stituency should have carried to par- 
liament something better than a for- 
tune. From Lambeth we pass to 
Southwark, Let us consider the rival 
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claims of the candidates—Sir Charles 
Napier ; Apsley Pellatt, British Bank 
Director ; Mr. Locke, as City pleader ; 
and Henry Mayhew, author of “ Lon- 
don Labour and the London Poor.” 
There are, undoubtedly, questions 
on which the experience of Sir Charles 
may be of use to the country in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Pellatt’s 
connexion with the British Bank 
should for ever exclude him from the 
House, whatever his other qualifica- 
tions may be. Mr. Locke has done 
nothing, is unknown, but is full of the 
wildest political professions ; and Mr. 
Henry Mayhew stands as a man to 
whom we are indebted for the Lodg- 
ing-house Act; for the revision of the 
Census ; for Sidney Herbert’s Female 
Emigration Fund, and chiefly for that 
masterly inquiry into the condition of 
the English metropolitan poor, upon 
which many wholesome social laws 
must be based. Who was returned ? 
Why the Admiral and Mr. Locke ! 
Let us pass to the Tower Hamlets. 
We are no blind admirers of Sir 
William Clay. Yet it is true that 
he represented a section of public 
opinion in the House of Commons. 
Well, he is turned out by an ungrate- 
ful constituency, to make room for a 
solicitor—Mr. Ayrton. The same 
farce of representation is played in 
Finsbury. Mr. Cox, chiefly known 
as the solicitor to a great bill-dis- 
counter, beats Sergeant Parry and 
Major Read! But then, was there a 
public-house throughout the borough 
upon which the euphonious name of 
Cox was not displayed? We turn 
to the city of London : the poll-return 
is not encouraging—Sir James Duke 
before Lord John Russell !—and the 
farce of returning Baron Rothschild 
re-enacted! At Greenwich, an under- 
taker ousts Mr. Chambers—known 
familiarly as ‘“‘ Nunnery Chambers !” 
Mr. Stapleton, of the British Bank, 
has found a constituency. Public- 
houses are represented by Sir H. 
Meux, Mr. Bass, Mr. Whitbread, Sir 
F. W. Buxton, Mr. Charles Buxton, 
and Mr. Robert Hanbury. Our Lrish 
elections however, are subjects for 
congratulation. The spiritual tyran- 
ny under which voters had long 
laboured, has received a severe check. 
More, in some ipstances the interfe- 
rence of the Roman Catholic clergy 
(that of the Archbishop of Tuam for 
instance, insupportof Captain Bellew) 
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has had a ory contrary effect to 
that intended. A Protestant gentle- 
man is returned for Galway in the 
teeth of Archbishop M‘Hale’s in- 
fluence. In Kilkenny, the Lion. 
Mr. Ellis, nephew of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, who was no where in 1852, 
headed the poll over the two late 
members, by an _ overwhelming 
majority. 

Lawyers have become senators by 
the dozen. Money, however, chiefly 
money, has been triumphant; and the 
barristers will reap a splendid harvest 
from the petitions that will pour in as 
soon as parliament meets. The great 
and distinctive feature of this general 
election, however, after its want of 
feature, is the signal defeat suffered 
by the Manchester school. It exists 
in parliament, as a school, no longer. 
Neither Cobden, Bright, nor Milner 
Gibson has a seat. There are hun- 
dreds of men who rejoice over this 
defeat—who forget the stout leaguers 
in the opponents of the Chinese war, 
and who really and truly believe that 
the exclusion of Cobden and Bright 
from the House of Commons is a 
gain to the country. The error and 
the gross injustice of this verdict on 
the lives of two eminent public men, 
command a protest from all who can 
approach the public ear. The ques- 
tion is not whether we agree or disa- 
gree with the opinions of these two 
Free-trade champions ; but whether 
or not they accomplished the greatest 
change ever effected in the commercial 
principles of any country; whether 
this change has been found good or 
bad, and wheiher this great work 
entitles them to a voice in the legisla- 
tive assembly of this country. And 
surely no measure of this present 
century has been so popular as that 
which the Manchester school forced 
upon Sir Robert Peel. Yet in the 
midst of a wondrous prosperity, which 
most men—and all commercial men— 
explain by the triumph of the Free- 
traders, the two foremost champions 
of free commerce are summarily ex- 
pelled the House of Commons! If 
there had been some great principle 
before the country, that the return of 
these two old senators would have 
imperilled ; if they had failed in ho- 
nour, or had been convicted of poli- 
tical selfishness ; if the rest of the 
elections had shown, in the great body 
of the electors, the existence of some 
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high standard of excellence, of which 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright "fell short, 
there would have been some excuse 
for dismissing them. But we are 
bound to say, strongly as we differ 
from the late policy of these great 
Manchester twins, that neither ‘their 
honour nor their motives are assaila- 
ble ; and that the men who have been 
returned in their stead can no more 
be compared to them than a Bush- 
man can be ranked with a Briton. 
The country has failed in gratitude. 
That Liberal party, which loves to 
twit the Whig oligarchy with its 
ingratitude to its servants, has ex- 
hibited, in the case of these two 
great and loyal public men, gross 
unfairness in its condemnation, and 
brutality in its blind revenge. Neither 
Cobden nor Bright has twisted his 
a to secure place. Neither 
as truckled to party, nor cowed 
before the fierce utterances of the po- 
pular will. They have been eminently 
conscientious men—as conscientious 
in the enunciation of unpopular as of 
popular convictions ; a their ab- 
sence from the House of Commons 
leaves this assembly an incomplete 
representation of public opinion. Nor 
does Mr. Layard merit the summary 
dismissal he has suffered. Occa- 
sionally violent without reason, he 
has, nevertheless, done great good, in 
bringing his knowledge of Eastern 
affairs to the public stock. If he had 
been replaced by some great public 
man—if he had simply made way for 
a better servant—his absence might 
have been justified ; but as it is, he 
stands, together with the old leaders 
of the Manchester school, a great in- 
stance of the ingratitude of English 
constituencies, 

The profuse expenditure of money ; 
open ale-houses ; covert bribery ; and 
violence about the hustings—of which 
Kidderminster, and one or two of our 
Trish elections, form, unhappily, no- 
torious examples—still prove how far 
the great body of electors is, from a 
proper appreciation of the solemn 
duties of the polling booth. We can see 
noevidence of a public desire to return 
men on their own merits; nor to 
atford the rising talent of the day an 
opportunity of training for the great 
business of statesmanship. On this 
subject, a young orator, who stood 
forward in the Liberal interest for the 
borough of Cambridge, spoke strongly 
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and well. He said: “I see men 
standing because they have intellec- 
tual qualifications ; not merely be- 
cause they have high social position, 
or are wealthy or old. There are 
young men and clever men coming 
forward, and I hope they will be suc- 
cessful. There has been such a rage 
of late years in constituencies of 
electing elderly imbeciles, that I 
think when we return a member we 
should present him with a pair of 
crutches to cross the lobby with. If 
a man under sixty or seventy came 
before a constituency, he was told 
that his head was not sufficiently 
venerable ; his whiskers not suflici- 
ently grey ; and that he was a boy, and 
had better go back to his debating 
club. The House has of late swarmed 
with merchants, who know nothing 
except their ledgers ; soldiers, whose 
training in the camp or barracks is 
scarcely an education for political 
life ; and lawyers, who are invariably 
great talkers but great failures—for 
nothing is better for a legislator than 
the study of the law—yet there is no 
worse preparation than the practice of 
it.” This is good out-speaking ; but 
the promise to which it points has 
not been realised. Mr. Austin 
pointed to Mr. James Hannay, the 
novelist and quarterly reviewer, ad- 
dressing the electors of the Dumfries 
Burghs. Mr. Hannay is, in every 
respect, a remarkable man. His ora- 
tory has given him some reputation 
in London ; and his accomplishments 
have won for him, ata very early age, 
a high literary position, yet the elec- 
tors of Dumfries declined to accept 
him. He had to lower his standard 
to Mr. Ewart. Successful tailoring 
would have given him a better chance 
of success. 

The list of new members—that is, 
of members who had no seat in the 
last Parliament—is a melancholy one. 
We welcome the author of Eothen to 
his seat, of course—and whom else 
can we honestly congratulate? We 
have aldermen and municipal officers; 
sheriffs ; tailors ; _bill-discounters ; 
solicitors ; prosperous tradesmen ; 
sprinkled with a few cadets of noble 
houses, and shoals of long-winded 
barristers. From these elements can 
we hope to see a grand national party 
arise that will patiently study the 
wants of the country at home, and be 
zealous of our honour abroad? Can 
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we point to a single new member, and 
say, here we have a man of whom 
Great Britain has reason to be proud 
—a man whose antecedents are not 
only a guarantee for his honour, but 
also incontestible evidence of his legis- 
lative power? Shall we look up to Cox, 
or Ayrton, or Nicholl, or Stapleton ? 
Can the Church declare that in the 
new House she sees fresh men ready at 
once to purify her and maintain her 
dignity? On the great question of 
electoral reform—a reform which, 
we shrewdly apprehend, the bribery 
committees will precipitate—can we 
point to a compact body of senators 
that is united on the nature of such a 
change? Well, we are told there isa 
question after all, upon which the 
new House will certainly try its virgin 
intellect, viz., its printer’s bill. A 
fondness for blue books, we are as- 
sured, has become an unhealthy mania 
with members. It has long been a 
joke with the public. We, who have 
had the misfortune to digest—or 
rather to endeavour to digest—pon- 
derous pages of trifling evidence ; end- 
less tables of which only the result 
should have been given ; wordy pre- 
faces by prosy chairmen ; and ingeni- 
ously-distorted conclusions arrived at 
bycommittee majorities, cannot object 
to the promise of a blue-book reform, 
although we may reasonably doubt 
whether even this blue-book evil is the 
most important one before the country. 
Still, it is pleasant, in the confusion 
of parties ; in the midst of coalitions, 
happily described by a Tory writer as 
“a mere suspension of principle ;” in 
the utter absence of sound political 
knowledge among the large constitu- 
encies ; in the apathy of electors about 
their votes (and the London boroughs 
and the metropolitan counties are 
notable examples of this indifference) 
it is consoling to find that there is a 
question—even one—to which we may 
point as certain to be dealt with. 
Dozens of political societies en- 
deavoured to make their respective 
hobbies the touchstone of the elec- 
tions. Have they succeeded or failed? 
While mob-orators have been vocife- 
rating in parish school-rooms on man- 
hood suffrage, hundreds of men have 
declined the trouble of using that 
inestimable right—a vote. We have 
only to go back to the recent ex- 
riences of many of the revising 
rristers, to measure fairly the 
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utter want of spirit of voters. Even 
in the cities of London and Dublin, 
merchants could not be got to leave 
their counting-houses for one half 
hour, to show cause why they should 
not be struck off the list of electors. 
Apathy of thisserious description may 
be accounted for. Public opinion, we 
repeat, has been so split up into 
sections ; coalitions have so com- 
pletely jumbled the statesmen of 
the country together ; there has been 
so complete an absorption of the 
public mind in the gigantic commerce 
of the empire—that there has been 
no rallying cry fora great national 
paw. Yet there is peril to the 
1onour and the prosperity of the 
country, in the present aspect of 
public affairs—in the existing state 
of the electoral bodies. Chartists 
have endeavoured to raise a cry 
against oligarchical influence; and 
the commercial classes rivalling the 
aristocracy in wealth, seek also to 
vie with them iu power. The love 
of money that has taken possession 
of us threatens to give a decided tri- 
umph to Mincing-lane over May-fair. 
Is this a wholesome state of things? 
Are we shifting from the high sense 
of honour that was the secret of our 
might abroad and of our happiness 
at home, to that mean view of life 
that is the prospect of the market- 
place?) Shall we all reverently show 
the nape of our neck to flabby alder- 
men, and humbly hold with them 
that trade is everything—that even 
the book of Nature will never be clear 
to us till we regulate it upon the 
safe principle of double entry? We 
are falling from the simplicity and 
the high spirit of gentlemen. Run 
through the list of men who re- 
present England, and see her great 
laces represented simply by bulky 
eas accounts. To us nothing 
glitters that is not gold. We 
are money-ridden. Napoleon the 
Third looks on at our struggle, and 
sneers as he notes the truth of his 
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uncle’s verdict—“ We are a nation 
of shopkeepers.” If we have well- 
nigh put down Puseyism, at least we 
have left one image upon our altar, 
viz., the till! The evil is a grievous 
one—agaiust which lovers of their 
country should do manful battle. 
And the battle may be won yet. Let 
intellectual men combine with the 
aristocracy and with the church, 
to teach the people a faith in some- 
thing beyond bank notes. In squab- 
bles about electoral districts, ballot- 
boxes, manhood suffrage, May nooth, 
&c., the real danger of the country 
has been forgotten. The new parlia- 
ment is alarming evidence of the 
terrible mistake to which we are 
drifting. We want Englishmen like 
Chatham, Irishmen like Burke, and 
Scotchmen like Brougham. The peo- 
ple must be educated to value men, 
regardless of their purses. They 
must send back mere successful 
tradesmen to their counting-houses ; 
seeing at last a higher standard of 
excellence than a model balance sheet. 
Education alone—we mean real and 
thorough education—can effect this 
reformation. The country spent a lit- 
tle more than half a million sterling 
last year in national teaching—is 
this sum sufficient for the purpose ? 
We think not. But, endeavour to 
increase it; and at once you are 
assailed by sections of the House of 
Commons that have each a project— 
and so the matter falls through in- 
variably. Will the new parliament 
be more successful than the old house 
on this great and fundamental ques- 
tion? We fear not. Among the 
new members, we fail to see a single 
man who is able to aid the cause. 

Yet out of the house much may be 
done by men who enjoy social in- 
fluence. The tone of public morality 
must be raised—the popular adora- 
tiou of goll must be shaken—and 
mere possession of wealth must cease 
to be a passport to Westminster. 





